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Live Stock Barn—Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind. 


Draw Your Own Conclusions 


GOOD 


We could very properly tell you in this 
advertisement that we believe Goodyear 
Tires will serve you better than any others. 


And we could do it honestly, for that is 
our profound conviction. 


But we prefer that you get your informa- 
tion from less interested sources—from 
sources you know are unbiased, and uninflu- 
enced by any consideration save the charac- 
ter of the tires themselves. 


We prefer that you get it from people right 
around you—from your neighbor, and the 
fellow farther up the road—trom any of the 
motor car Owners in your township. 


So we suggest that you ask any of these 
ople what sort of service they are getting 
rom the tires they use. ) 


Compare the results enjoyed by Good year 
users as _ those delivered users of other 
tires, and draw your own conclusions. 


Doubtless this suggestion awakens your 
astonishment. Manufacturers are not as a 
rule in the habit of recommending indis- 
criminate and searching comparisons of their 
product with others. 


But Goodyear recommends it with 
supremest confidence. 


For we know that the materials and 





amg of this tire are of the highest and 
most efhcient character it is possible to put 
in such a product. 


And we know that the skill and precision 
of the men and machines in our factories are 
given without reserve to the unqualified 
goodness of this product. 


That it wil: serve far beyond ordinary 
capacities we feel with the deepest certainty. 


And supporting our belief is the fact that 
today Goodyear Tires are bought by more 
motorists than is any other brand. ‘These 
motorists would not buy Goodyear Tires, 
and continue to buy them, if they did not 
offer conspicuously better value. 


When you come to Good year Tires, buy 
them from a Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer. There’s one near you, pledged to help 
you get bigger returns from your investment. 


He has Goodyear Tires in stock, and 
Goodyear Tubes. Bezttertubes—able to sup- 
1 the casing in its hardest work without 

altering. 


He has Goodyear Tire-Saver Kits in 
stock, also. Ask him about them, for your 
own good. They are a most important 
detail in tire conservation. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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IOWA CATTLE FEEDING DAY AT AMES 


Two hundred practical feeders in- 
gpected six lots of fattening cattle at 
Ames, March 23d. These six lots of 
cattle had been fed in such a way as 
to answer some extremely interesting 
questions. The cattle were not the 
only attraction. Tom Cross, cattle 
puyer for Armour & Company; Mr. 
stevens, of Clay, Robinson & Com- 
any; Dean Curtiss, Professor Pew, 
and Professor Evvard, of the lowa 
Agricultural College, gave some un- 
usually interesting talks. Tom Cross 
pegan his talk in a rather apologetic 
manner, saying that no doubt many- 
present thought that he and other cat- 
tle buyers were pretty mean. A feed- 
er amidst great applause spoke up 
from the audience: “We know it.” 
Mr. Cross then proceeded to give a 
Jevel-headed talk on the cattle situa- 
tion, pointing out the unusual scarcity 
of fat cattle, but also calling attention 
to the fact that cattle generally are 
on the increase. When the war closes, 
prices will slump, partly because of 
Argentine competition, which is now 
shut off, and partly because of an in- 
crease in the number of fat cattle. 
Mr. Cross frankly took the attitude 
that farmers themselves are often- 
times to blame for their losses in the 
cattle feeding business. For instance, 
cattle feeders oftentimes will become 
obsessed with the desire to buy feed- 
ers on a high.market, and, competing 
with each other, will bid the prices 
up out of reason. And then, when 
these high-priced feeders are finished, 
prices for fat cattle will be down so 
that nearly every one will suffer a 


loss. 
Mr. Cross and Mr. Stevens were at 
Ames for the particular purpose of 


six lots of cattle fed in six 
after they had been on 
feed for 120 days. Neither man knew 
how the cattle had been fed at the 
time he placed the valuations, and both 
made their valuations without consult- 
ing each other. This year, as last, 
the cattle fed very heavily on silage 
with but little corn, sold within 20 to 
40 cents of the cattle which did not 
get so much silage but had three or 
four times as much ‘corn. Feeders 
were especially interested in this mat- 
ter, and asked Mr. Cross and Professor 
Pew a number of questions. Mr. Cross 
admitted that on a normal market the 
steers finished largely on silage with 
but very little corn, might not bring 
within 50 or 75 cents as much as the 
sleers heavily fed on corn. But on 
the present market, both he and Mr. 
Stevens thought that 20 or 30 cents 
really represented the true difference. 
A year ago, when Mr. Cross and Mr. 
Stevens valued the experimental ecat- 
lle, the steers on a light feed of corn 
Were valued within 10 cents per ewt. of 
those which had been fed on a heavy 
feed of corn, However, conditions a 
year ago were just about the same as 
they are now. T here was the same 
Scarcity of well-finished cattle, and a 
Willingness on the part of the packers 
to bid up on anything that even ap- 
Proached a good finish. A large num- 
ws! of the practical feeders, after care- 
— Studying the different lots of 
°ers, were much astonished that the 
wp difference between the heavily- 
stn ty rs and the lightly-fed corn 
~ at ilould be so slight. A number 
“ii that there was at least a dif- 
a. a Value of $1 between the two 
0 igh ver, Messrs. Cross and Ste- 
eon undoubted authorities on the 
hay Market conditions. It was an 
opener to the majority of the 200 
teders present, 
ceptiona lot of eight steers was ex- 
Io ‘sored well finished, but just a lit- 
a Ames ig uniformity. The value 
S placed at $11.65 per cwt., 
is not at all bad, considering 
thee rd cost only $7.25 per cwt. at 
Profess r months ago. According to 
or Pew, these steers had been 


valuing the 
different ways, 





allowed to eat all the corn they want- 
ed for the past four months, from a 
seif-feeder. The average daily ration 
had been 14.8 pounds of shelled corn, 
2.5 pounds of oil meal, 34.3 pounds of 
corn silage, and 1.38 pounds of alfalfa 
hay. On such an average daily ration, 
these steers had made such average 
daily gains as 3.5 pounds, which is 
altogether unusual. About a tenth of 
the corn fed to these steers passed 
into the droppings, and was recovered 
by the hogs. To make 100 pounds of 
gain required 424 pounds of shelled 
corn, 71 pounds of oil meal, 980 pounds 
of silage, 37 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 
a pound of rock salt. Without taking 
the hogs into consideration, these 
steers could have been sold for $8.70 
per cwt. without losing money; that is, 
they could have sold with a spread of 
only about $1.50 over the original feed- 
er cost. They were actually valued, 
however, at nearly $4.50 above the 
original feeder cost. Taking hog gains 
and everything into consideration, the 
profit on these self-fed steers above 
the cost of feed was $46. 





The second lot of steers was not so 
heavy as the first lot, but was more 
uniform. It was therefore valued two 
cents higher in price than the first 
lot. They were fed almost exactly the 
same ration as the first lot, except 
that they were hand fed all the corn 
they would take, twice daily, instead 
of being allowed to eat corn from self- 
feeders. The average daily ration was 
practically identical with the first lot, 
except that they ate 1.4 pounds less of 
corn per head daily. Even by the most 
careful handling, it seems to be im- 
possible to get quite as much corn into 
steers as by self-feeding. Only about 
one-fourteenth of the corn fed the 
hand-fed steers went thru for the hogs 
while one-tenth of the corn fed to the 
self-fed steers went thru. Everything 
summed up, these hand-fed_ steers 
made a profit per steer of $43.43, as 
compared with $46 for the _ self-fed 
steers. On the basis of this particular 
experiment, self-feeding would seem to 
pay, altho last year the self-fed steers 
were not quite’ as profitable as the 
hand-fed steers 




















The thicker, 


fed after the first thirty days—this 


during the whole period. 
Contrast this steer 
tion. 


so large as might be anticipated. 
sell high enough, 


steer? 


Iowa Experiment Station. 








Heavy Versus Light Grain Feeding With Silage 


more heavily covered, 
representative of the self-fed bunch, he having received shelled corn self- 
in 
could eat twice daily, two and one-half pounds of linseed mixed with this 
silage, and a limited amount of alfalfa hay and rock salt at free will, 


with the one below, 
This lower steer was given one-fourth as much grain as he would 
naturally eat, twice daily; otherwise, 
Note that the finish is not so good, 
steer is not quite so deep, and is more cut up in the flank. 
steer has not gained quite so much. 
The big question is: 
as compared to the self-fed steer, in order to offset 
the cheaper gains and thus in the end make the most ultimate profit per 
Last year, the limited-fed steers did this, and this year—well, the 
story is in the reading matter presented.—Animal Husbandry Section, 











deeper set, fatter steer above is 


conjunction with silage, all he 


which received a limited ra- 


fed the same as the self-fed steer. 
the degree of fatness is less, the 
Likewise this 
However, the differences are not 
Will this steer 
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The third lot of cattle undoubtedly 
carried less finish than the previous 
two lots. All remarked on this as soon 
as they cavght a glimpse of them. 
However, they were valued only 15 
cents under the hand-fed lot. They 
were fed exactly the same as the hand- 
fed lot, except that they received only 
half as much corn (6.7 pounds per 
head daily), and 10 pounds more sil- 
age (44.9 pounds per head daily). To 
make a hundred pounds of gain, these 
steers required only 2386 pounds of 
shelled corn, 88 pounds of oil meal, 
1,585 pounds of corn silage, 45 pounds 
of alfalfa hay, and a pound of rock 
salt. Of the corn fed to these steers, 
the hogs used one-twelfth in the drop- 
pings. The profit on these steers was 
$45.18, as compared with $43.43 for the 
hand-fed steers on full feed and $46 
for the self-fed steers. If these steers 
had been valued at 50 cents less per 
cwt. than the steers on a heavy feed 
of corn, instead of only 15 cents, they 
would have returned about $3 less 
profit than the heavily-fed steers, in- 
stead of nearly $2 more profit. Many 
feeders thought that on a normal mar- 
ket, there should be a difference of 50 
cents per cwt. On the present-day 
market, it undoubtedly seems to pay 
to feed a light corn ration, but this is 
no proof that such will always be the 
case. 

The fourth lot of cattle was fed an 
average daily of only 3.3 pounds of 
corn, aS compared with 6.7 pounds of 
corn for the third lot, 13.4 pounds of 
corn for ‘the second lot, and 14.8 
pounds for the first lot. However, they 
ate an average of 50.7 pounds of sil- 
age, which made up in a large mea- 
sure for the lack of corn. At any rate, 
Messrs. Cross and Stevens valued this 
lot only 7 cents lower than Lot 3, and 
22 cents lower than Lot 2. The steers 
in this lot seemed to utilize the corn 
fed to them much more efficiently 
than the steers in any of the other 
lots, and the hogs secured only one- 
twentieth of it in the droppings. 

The fifth lot of steers was in some 
respects the most interesting of all. 
These steers had been fed no silage, 
but, instead, had received alfalfa hay 
as the exclusive roughage, the aver- 
age daily ration being 10.4 pounds of 
alfalfa hay, 2.5 pounds of oil meal, and 
18.1 pounds of corn. In some respects, 
these steers seemed to be the fattest 
of the five lots, but they were not so 
very uniform, and were valued 7 cents 
under Lot 2 and 5 cents under Lot 1. 
About one-thirteenth of the corn fed 
to these steers went thru in the drop- 
pings for the hogs. With alfalfa hay 
at $14 to $15 per ton, this lot of steers 
should be credited with about the 
same amount of profit as the other 
four lots; but with alfalfa hay at $18 
per ton, they returned a profit per 
steer of only $41.66. 

The sixth and last lot of steers was 
fed in almost exactly the same way as 
the second lot, except that they had 
a concrete yard outside. This lot of 
steers was somewhat more uniform 
than any of the other lots, and was 
valued 5 cents higher than any of the 
others. However, most of the 120 days 
of the experiment had been cold 
envugh so that it did not make any 
difference whether the outside lots 
were of concrete or dirt. During April, 
when the lots become extremely mud- 
dy, the concrete floor may have some 
advantage, especially in helping hogs 
to recover corn in the droppings. Up 
to March 21st, however, the hogs a 
to recover droppings as efficiently « 
the concrete floor as on the dirt + Barn 
altho there was no great difference. 

In all lots, corn was valued at 90 
cents, oil meal at $46 a ton, corn silage 
at $6.50 a ton, alfalfa hay at $18 a ton, 
and rock salt at $1 per cwt. It was 
figured that it took 70 cents per cwt. 
to ship the cattle from Ames to Chicago. 


(Continuea on page 627) 
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War and Agriculture 


The orders from Washington last 
week, calling back to service a large 
number of the national guard troops, 
helps us to realize that soon we are 
facing war. A call has been issued for 
volunteers to man our navy vessels, 
and it is reported on what seems to be 
good authority that the president will 
urge congress to call for a volunteer 
army of 500,000 men. 

The people are still hoping that 
something will happen in Europe to 


bring about peace before we get into 
the trouble very deeply. We are hop- 
ing that our only need for an army 
will be to guard our defenses and pa- 
trol our munition plants and factories, 
our bridges and railway systems, and 
to suppress the activities of such ene- 
mies as may be within our gates. But 
we are beginning to understand that 
we are really getting into the trouble, 
and that once in, there will be no 
turning back. We are beginning to un- 
derstand that we must prepare so thor- 
oly that we can take care of ourselves 
whatever may be the results of the 
campaigns in Europe. We will cling 
to the hope that the final settlement 
may come before we are reddy to play 
a very big part; but we must prepare 
to play that part just the same. 
When war becomes imminent, natur- 
ally our thoughts turn to armies and 
navies, big and little guns, and sup- 
plies and equipment. These are all 
very necessary, but they are not all 
that is needed to prosecute a war. It 
is an old saying that “an army travels 
on its belly.” Men who live in the 
open must eat heartily of good food, 
if they are to be fit to fight; and the 
job of feeding the army is just as im- 
portant as the job of furnishing it 
with guns and ammunition. 
This problem of food is becoming 
ore and more pressing thruout the 
world. Between twenty-five and thirty 
million men are under arms in Europe. 
Ve do not know what percentage of 
these came from the country; but cer- 
tainly it is very large; and’ the with- 
drawal of men from the farms of Eu- 
rope has very materially reduced the 
output of farm products. Toupled with 
this situation, the last year was an un- 
favorable crop year practically every- 
where. Both in the Argentine and in 
the United States, two great crop- 





producing countries, yielas were much 
smaller than usual. 


In view of this situation, it is strange 
that we in the United States give so 
little real study to the food producing 
and distributing problen.s.. Even if 
we were not ourselves getting into the 
war, the question of producing food 
and reducing waste should be the one 
great question before us this year. 
Prices for all sorts of food products 
are the highest ever known in this 
country. The shortage is producing 
widespread disaster. Hundreds of 
tliousands of people in Europe are 
starving. If we were true to our ideals, 
we would before this have taken up in 
a national way this question of produc- 
ing food, keenly alive to our moral 
responsibility to feed the hungry peo- 
ple of the world. 

A couple of weeks since, the gover- 
nor of Kansas called a conference on 
the food question. This conference 
was attended by more than 150 farm- 
ers, bankers and business men of that 
state. Most of them were practical 
farmers. The question was considered 
in all its phases, and before it closed, 
the conference took action in the form 
of certain recommendations. They rec- 
ommended that a federal food commis- 
sion be created, clothed with power to 
regulate and control the storage, dis- 
tribution and transportation of all food 
products, whenever necessary to pre- 
veut manipulation by grasping specu- 
lators. They urged the people in the 
towns and cities to utilize all vacant 
ground available for growing garden 
truck, and to preserve by canning or in 
storage all their surplus products for 
winter use. The bankers of the state 
were urged to coéperate closely with 
the farmers everywhere, in providing 
funds when needed to buy seed or to 
purchase necessary equipment or 
breeding stock. They called attention 
to the importance of using only seed 
adapted to the locality, urged special 
attention to the thoro preparation of 
the seed bed for this spring’s crop, 
and especially urged against the plow- 
ing up of Kansas grass lands and the 
sale of breeding stock. 

The benefit that will come from this 
Kansas conference will be not so much 
from definite plans worked out by the 
men who attended it, as in the stimu- 
lation of public interest in the food 
problem thruout that state. 

Last week, Governor Harding, of 
Iowa, followed the example set by the 
governor of Kansas, and sent a mes- 
sage to the Iowa legislature. He spoke 
of the urgent need for increased pro- 
duction, and suggested that the legis- 
lature might very properly take action 
to encourage it by increased appropria- 
tions for the Agricultural College. The 
following morning, three farmer mem- 
bers of the Iowa house of representa- 
tives proposed to get at the matter 
in a systematic way. Representatives 
Mooty, of Grundy county, and Darrah, 
of Franklin county, supported by Rep- 
resentative Hanson, of Scott county, 
introduced a resolution calling atten- 
tion to the crisis now confronting the 
nation, due to the unparalleled world 
conditions. The resolution spoke of 
the vital interest the state of Iowa has 
in this food problem, and especially in 
maintaining the balance in the produc- 
tion of stock and grain, and called up- 
on the president of the State Agricul- 
tural College to arrange for a farming 
conference at the college within thirty 
days from the passage of the resolu- 
tion. This conference is fo be attend- 
ed by the county agricultural agents 
from the counties which have such 
agents, and by one delegate to be se- 
lected by the board of supervisors from 
each county which does not have an 
agricultural agent. The purpose of the 
conference is to consider the food pro- 
duction of the state, the probable ef- 
fect on stock and grain production, re- 
spectively, and the proper measures 
to be taken to increase production and 
at.the same time preserve a proper ag- 
ricultural balance, having in mind not 
alone the unusual conditions which 
now obtain, but the future welfare of 
the state. The conference is directed 
to formulate its conclusions in writing, 
to be printed in the papers of the state 
and circulated in bulletin form. 

The representatives have gone into 
this matter in the right way; and espe- 
cially did they do well to emphasize 
the necessity of having in mind the 
future of Iowa agriculture. The prices 
of grains which are now prevailing are 
likely to throw our farming wholly out 
of balance. The temptation to rip up 
the pastures and meadows and plant 
them to corn or other grains is very 





strong, especially as there seems to be 
a good prospect for high prices for 
some time to come, even tho not as 
‘high as those prevailing just now. 
Even in Iowa, where stock farming 
has been emphasized from the begin- 
ning,’ we are losing under our present 
system, about thirty million dollars’ 
worth of fertility each year. The steady 
increase in the amount of land farmed 
by tenants, and generally on _ short- 
term leases, combined with the high 
prices of grains, will mean more and 
more jand under the plow, and an in- 
creasing amount of fertility lost. 

In the meantime, at the request of 
the governor, President Pearson, of the 
Agricultural College, issued a call for 
an earlier conference, which was held 
in the office of the governor, at the 
state house, on Tuesday, April 3d. This 
conference was attended by represen- 
tatives of the various agricultural or- 
ganizations of the state and others in- 
teersted. It was held too late to per- 
mit us to report it in this issue. 

It is eminently proper that any 
movement looking toward the mobiliza- 
tion and conservation of our agricul- 
tural resources should have the Agri- 
cultural College for its center, and we 
are fortunate in having in President 
Pearson a man of very pronounced or- 
ganizing ability. The Iowa legisla- 
ture should do more than undertake 
to meet this unusual emergency. A few 
weeks since we had occasion to speak 
of the appropriations to be made for 
the Agricultural College for the com- 
ing two years. The increases proposed 
for the college are not at all adequate 
to meet its needs. The members of 
the legislature should see to it that 
the appropriations, and especially those 
asked for the agricultural extension 
work at Ames, be very materially in- 
creased. The appropriation commit- 
tees would do well to call President 
Pearson before them, and take serious 
counsel with him as to just what mon- 
ey he can spend in the immediately 
productive work of the college, and 
then they should give it to him with 
a free hand. There is no money which 
the state can appropriate now that will 
bring back to the people such large 
returns. 





Tornadoes and Cyclones 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Please tell us what a tornado is, 
and what the difference is between a 
tornado and a cyclone.” 


Altho we of the west are in the habit 
of using “tornado” and “cyclone” in- 


terchangeably, as if they meant exact- 
ly the same thing, there is in reality 
a very marked difference. People who 
understand weather terms never use 
the word cyclone to describe the se- 
vere wind storms in this part of the 
country. The term cyclone is used 
properly only when referring to the 
tropical air disturbances, such, for ex- 
ample, as the great storm which de- 
stroyed more than 6,000 lives and 
about $30,000,000 wortk of property at 
Galveston, Texas, a number of years 
ago. 

The tropical cyclone is described by 
Professor Millham as “a vast atmos- 
pheric whirl turning counter-clockwise 
in the northern hemisphere and clock- 
wise in the southern, with swirling in- 
flowing winds which nearly always at- 
tain destructive velocity. The pres- 
sure (referring to the atmospheric 
pressure) is low in the center, and it 
is attended by a large cloud area, from 
which rain pours in torrents, some- 
times with thunder and lightning. The 
whole formation is from 300 to 600 
miles in diameter, and moves with a 
very moderate velocity over a fairly 
well-defined course.” These cyclones 
are often called hurricanes in the West 
Indies, and typhoons in the China seas. 
They last considerably longer than our 
tornadoes. 

The tornado is a destructive wind- 
storm which covers a very small ter- 
ritory. The little whirlwinds which 
we so often see forming dust funnels 
along the road might be called minia- 
ture tornadoes. The _ funnel-shaped 
cloud of the tornado looks just about 
like one of these little whirlwinds. 
It reaches down from a heavy black 
cloud above. The entire cloud area, 
which is a part of the tornado, is not 
often more than a thousand feet in 
diameter. The tornado usually comes 
between the hours of three and five 
o’clock in the afternoon, sometimes 
earlier than this, and sometimes con- 
tinuing later. It is preceded, as a rule, 
by a heavy thunderstorm, very often 





accompanied by hail and sharp light- 
ning. The funnel seems to form all at 
once, and sweeps along the country at 
a terrific rate, from 100 to 500 mile 
an hour. Practically everything jn its 
path is destroyed. It plays queer 
freaks, plucking the feathers from 
chickens, driving straws into livin 
trees, stripping trees of their leaveg 
and branches, or uprooting them alto. 
gether, picking the shingles off of the 
roof, or taking the roof off of the 
house, absolutely destroying buildings 
picking up animals and carrying them 
for several miles, etc., etc. The de 
structive area of a tornado ig not 
large, nor is it always continuous, It 
varies in width from 200 to 1,000 op 
sometimes 2,000 feet. It may run for 
only a quarter of a mile, and then dig. 
appear in the air; or it may continue 
for a mile or two, jumping a Strip of 
territory occasionally, and then -eom. 
ing down again. This is caused by the 
variation in the pressure. 

In the southern states, tornadoeg 
may occur at almost any season of the 
year. A destructive one was recently 
reported in one of the southern States, 
and another in southern Indiana. Ip 
this part of the country, they come 
mostly during the months of May, 
June, July and August. If in the house, 
the best refuge from the tornado ig jn 
the southwest corner of the cellar, un- 
less there should happen to be a storm 
cave within reach. If in the open, the 
best plan is to lie flat on the ground, 
keeping away from trees -and small 
buildings. 





Packing in the South 


From time to time we have made 
note of the various movements indi- 
cating a real growth of the live stock 


industry in the southern states. The 
latest development is the news which 
comes from New Orleans that Morris 
& Company, of Chicago, have taken 
over the plant of a rather small pack- 
ing house in that city, and propose to 
enlarge it and carry on packing opera- 
tions there on just as large a scale as 
the receipts of hogs and cattle will 
justify. 

This is significant. It indicates that 
one of the big packing firms has faith 
in the future of the southern live stock 
industry. Thruout the southern states 
during the past two years, a large 
number of meetings have been held in 
the effort to create more interest in 
the growing of live stock. The prog- 
ress which the government has made 
in combating diseases of live stock 
peculiar to the south has been most 
encouraging to the southern stock 
grower. A constantly increasing num- 
ber of pure-bred sires have been mov- 
ing southward; and the real building 
up of the industry in that section of 
the country seems to be well under 
way. 

There is no good reason why cattle 
and hogs should not be produced very 
profitably thruout the southern states. 
While their soil, on account of pro- 
longed over-cropping, is well worn, it 
seems to respond readily to sensible 
treatment. In much of the south, al- 
falfa can be grown splendidly, and im 
connection with Johnson grass, fur- 
nishes fine pastures. The mildness of 
the winters makes expensive sheltet 
unnecessary, and the cheapness of the 
land will prove increasingly attractive 
to the stock farmer. This southerm 
development is something which the 
farmers and stockmen of the north 
and west may well watch closely. 


Cross Breeding Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“If you plant white and yellow com 
together, will the result be a better 
yield per acre and a better quality of 
corn than if the white corn is plan 
by itself and the yellow corn by it 
self?” 

The man who makes a business of 
corn breeding will do well to exper 
ment some with cross breeding. The 
average man, unless he is of a decid- 
edly experimental turn of mind, 
best leave cross breeding strictly alone. 
We certainly would not advise 
crossing of white and yellow varieties. 
We have done a great deal of this W 
the past four years, and while we rr? 
found some crosses which seemed : 
be decidedly advantageous, the avet 
age cross does not seem to be baer = 
while. Therefore, we say, stick by yt 
pure varieties, unless you like to 
periment for the fun of it. 
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oT ae H inn trade. The country is so full of | know, and he told us that as nearly as | character, prices, etc. The men in the 
The Speculative Sp rit wrecks caused by this sort of specu- | he could estimate, more than two 


The desire to take a chance, to make 

come easy money, to get something 
jor nothing, or a great deal for very 
jittle, lies dormant in practically ev- 
‘eyone. When temptation comes, the 
indency is for this speculative spirit 
jo spring into life, and sometimes it 
causes much trouble and loss. 
We have an inquiry from an Iowa 
eupscriber who writes: 
“«what do you think about speculat- 
ing on the board of trade? I am a 
garmer with a few thousand dollars 
spead. Would I have a chance to 
make some money this spring and 
summer by speculating? How does 
ge speculate? I suppose thru com- 
mission men. What is the best time 
of year to speculate?” 

A Kansas subscriber sends us a large 
advertisement clipped from a daily 
paper. This advertisement invites 
those who read it to take a chance on 
aq oil well proposition in Texas. It is 
a very clever advertisement. It is a 
ctraight appeal to the speculative 
spirit, They do not promise anything, 
but they tell of the wonderful profits 
which have been made by others in 
similar enterprises, and they invite 
their readers to take a chance, to the 
extent of ten dollars. Our subscriber 
asks whether we know anything about 
the parties who are promoting this, 
and whether it is a bona fide deal or 
simply agraft. He says: “I would take 
a chance, win or lose, if it is a square 
proposition.” 

We confess we were rather sur- 
prised to receive the letter asking 
about speculation on the board of 


An ordinary 1,000-pound feeder last 
September cost $67. During the period 
extending from September to March, it 
has taken, aS an average of the past 
ten years, the value of 66.6 bushels of 
con to make .a 1,000-pound feeeder 
into a 1,800-pound fat steer. This year 
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STEER PROFITS AND LOSSES 


lation, that it had not occurred to us 
that many farmers would be tempted 
by it. There is hardly one chance in a 
thousand for a farmer to come out 
even, if he tries to buck the board of 
trade. The fluctuations in prices from 
day to day and week to week are gov- 
erned by conditions of which the farm- 
er can know almost nothing. Every 
possible thing that may have an in- 
fluence on prices of grains is taken 
into consideration by those who op- 
erate on the board of trade. They are 
familiar with crop conditions thruout 
the whole world. They are in tele- 
graphic communication with every 
part of the United States. They know 
almost instantly any development, po- 
litical or otherwise, that may influence 
crop conditions and prices. There are 
large operators who can for a time 
manipulate the market up or down by 
heavy selling or buying, as_ they 
choose. 

The farmer might by a chance make 
some money on a few transactions; 
but if he should do so, it would be an 
unlucky chance for him, and not a 
lucky one. The best thing that can 
happen to the farmer who tries to 
speculate on the board of trade is to 
lose on his first transaction. The worst 
thing that can happen to him is to win 
temporarily. His end is practically 
certain: He will lose all the money 
he risks, and if he stays in the game, 
he will lose practically all the money 
he has. 

Some years ago, we were talking to 
a banker in Des Moines, a man who 
had more than usual opportunities to 


the actual value of 66.6 bushels of corn 
was $74.59, making a total cost of 
$141.59. The actual selling price 
March, 1917, was $12.05, making the 
value of the 1,300-pound steer $156.65, 
leaving a profit of about $15. 

Some feeders, during this same peri- 
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million dollars had gone out of Des 
Moines and the country thereabouts 
for investments in oil wells and min- 
ing schemes of one sort and another. 
He mentioned some men who had 
spent as much as fifty thousand dol- 
lars in such investments. He said 
that to the best of his knowledge, of 
all the men who had made such in- 
vestments, but one had+succeeded, and 
that this man, who made quite a con- 
siderable sum in a mining scheme, had 
turned around and invested it in an 
oil scheme and lost it all, and some 
more with it. 

We advise our readers to let all such 
enterprises strictly alone. The man 
who invests money in such schemes 
has practically no chance to get it 
back. The game is set up against him. 





Marketing Information 


Something over a year ago, the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
began to consider the practicability of 
gathering information on the market- 
ing of meat products; and a few 
months since, after looking into the 
matter quite thoroly, representatives 
of the department were located at New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 

These representatives are expected 
to get in very close touch with the 
wholesale and retail meat trade. The 
men at Chicago, Kansas City and 
Omaha will gather information con- 
cerning the amount of live stock com- 
ing to market from day to day, its 


od, claim to have made profits of $40 
per steer. Such men are more skillful 
and possibly luckier than the average. 
There seems to be no immediate 
prospect of Gain Area H dipping into 
Loss Area I. Nevertheless, from now 
on, there will be a constant tendency 
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eastern cities will study the meat 
trade and gather information as to 
prices, the amount on hand, the de- 
mand for the various kinds and grades 
of meat, and all other information that 
is likely to throw light on meat mar- 
keting problems. . 
_ It is expected that as soon as the 
plans can be worked out, these rep- 
resentatives will supply daily informa: 
tion concerning the movement of live 
stock and of meat products. This in- 
formation will be published in the va- 
rious trade papers, and in the daily 
press so far as it is of general value. 
This is a new field of work for the 
department, and the best way of hand- 
ling it can not be determined all at 
once. After an experience of a year 
or two, there is good reason to hope 
that this information gathered by the 
department representatives will be of 
great value to the farming and live 
stock interests. 





Pasturing Young Alfalfa 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Last fall I seeded a _ threesacre 
patch of alfalfa, which grew up finely 
last fall. Will it ruin this alfalfa if I 
turn spring pigs on it after it gets a 
good start this spring?” 

Young alfalfa is very easily dam- 
aged by over-pasturing. However, if 
only five or ten spring pigs per acre 
are turned on this alfalfa after it is 
well started, we would not expect it to 
be seriously damaged. It might be 
pastured even more heavily if it is 
watched and not pastured closely until 
it gets a good start in the spring. 
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in that direction. Feeders now are 
costing big money, and the high price 
of feed is cutting into profits. We 
rather look for Gain Area H to con- 
tinue at least a year longer, but if gen- 
eral business conditions go bad, Loss 
Area I will begin with a vengeance. 
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HOG PROFITS AND LOSSES 


indications point to 


products, however, hogs are not ex- 


to make as good 
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in progress. 
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an unusually large 
spring crop of pigs. 
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BUTTER PROFITS AND LOSSES 


is now more valuable for beef than for 
milk. We advise those who are really 


interested in dairying to hold on. Soon 
er or later we will inevitably emerge 


into Profit Area H. 


high-class. dairy cattle can 


Really 


cents, while the actual price was about 


The long-suffering cow man is still 
laboring under an undue prolongation 
of Loss Area G. March, 1917, registered 


make a profit on the feed fed them, 
even under present extraordinary con- 


ditions. 


40.2 cents. The situation will get better 
as more and more of the “half way” 


Such cattle are bringing ex- 


dairymen decide that beef cattle are 
a better proposition than dairy cattle. 


The corn price 


a loss of 14.5 cents. 
of butter for March, 
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=z Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 








EGYPTIAN WATER CARRIERS. In Cairo, water is brought from the Nile in 
bottles made from skins of animals. 
It is cooled by being poured into large porous earthen jars. 
skimmed off the top settles to the bottom, no other filtration system being used. 


Sturdy young Arabs carry noe aera 
e dirt that_is not 
































PASTORAL SCENE IN PALESTINE. The Holy Land for the most part is a rocky, sterile country 


Inhabited by an indolent people. 


lers who inhabit it. 


The picture is a characteristic view of the land and some of the charac- 
Palestine lies between the Levant and the Arabian desert, and is 160 miles long by 


about 80 miles broad. 


Jnde STREET IN 





BETHLEHEM. 





Since the time of Christ there have been few changes in Bethlehem in 


Unchang tidings are of the same character—some of them still standing; costumes of the people remain 
@; business is still conducted in the 1900-year-old market: camels laden with goods still come and 


80, and buye 


rs and dealers still haggle over prices of their products. 


The same kind of mills are used in the Holy Land 
that were employed ingrinding wheat in the time of Christ. The illustration shows 
both the mill and the Oriental characters who now inhabit Palestine. The mill itself 
is a crude hollowed-out stone in which the wheat is made into flour, The ancient 
process is said to make good flour, even if it is not economical in human labor, which 
for the most part is done by women of the type shown in the picture 


GRINDING AT THE MILL. 

















A PORTER IN JERUSALEM. ‘The strength of some of the Oriental porters is 
almost prodigious. _It is not an uncommon sight to see a native trudging along the 
stony highways of Jerusalem with a load like that shown in the picture, The inhah- 
itants are poor and they do their laborious work for almost nothing. Palestine always 
has been a land of petty populations. 
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The Roads and State Printing Fights 


During the last two years we have 
been hearing-a good deal of gas at- 
tacks on the battlefields of France. It 
is‘a revival of the old Chinese stink- 
pot method. Waiting for a day when 
the wind is blowing toward the ene- 
my’s trenches, the gas is liberated by 
the attacking force, and is blown over 
the enemy’s lines, stupefying the men; 
and, under cover of this gas cloud, the 
attack is made with guns and hand 
bombs. 

For more than a year past, the 
people of lowa have been subjected to 
an attack which might not inaptly be 
compared to the gas attacks on the 
battlefields of Europe. Under cover of 
a cloud of poisonous misstatements, a 
most vicious attack has been made 
with the object of capturing the polit- 
ical machinery of the state—and a 
most brazen attempt to seize the state 
printing. Both the attack and raid 
have beem repulsed by the patriotic 
members of the house of representa- 
tives, but the story of the fight should 
be made a matter of record and serve 
as a warning for the future. 





The legislature which met in Des 
Moines in 1913 appointed a committee 
on retrenchment and reform, the mem- 
bership being made up of some of the 
most intelligent, conscientious and 
capable of the members of the legisla- 
ture. This committee was instructed 
to look into the manner in which the 
state carries on its business, and to re- 
port to the legislature which was to 
meet in 1915. The committee did this. 
Included in its report was a reference 
to the manner in which the state print- 
ing was being done. For years the 
state printing and binding have been 
done thru a state printer and a state 
binder, officers elected by the legisla- 
ture, and at prices fixed by the legis- 
lature. From time to time in the past, 
criticism had been made of this meth- 
od of having the work done, and con- 
sequently this committee on retrench- 
ment and reform looked into it rather 
carefully. When it made its report 
to the legislature in 1915, it had this 
to say: 

“At this time, we do not favor abol- 
ishing these offices (state printer and 
binder). We do, however, favor a re- 
duction in the volume of published re- 
ports and elimination therefrom of du- 
plication. We found many hundreds of 
pages of duplication; many hundreds 
of other pages of absolutely useless 
matter, and many hundreds of pages 
of extensive tables, which might be 
better and more understandingly ex- 
pressed by tabulation occupying one- 
fifth to one-tenth the space. Under 
the proposed plan (submitted by the 
committee), all this trouble of dupli- 
cation, excessive space, etc., would 
doubtless be eliminated.” 





J. M. Pierce, a job printer and pub- 
lisber of a Des Moines agricultural pa- 
per, evidently thought he saw in this 
report of the retrenchment and reform 
committee an opportunity to pose as 
a reformer, and at the same time se- 
cure some additional work for his 
job printing establishment. Ignoring 
altogether the remedies proposed by 
this committee, he got out a special 
edition of his paper, devoted almost 
exclusively to tne state printing mat- 
ter, and demanded that the offices of 
state printer and binder be abolished. 
Hie caused thousands of petitions to be 
circulated and sent to the various 
members of fhe legislature. He be- 
sieged the legislative committees 
which had the matter in charge. He 
importuned members of these commit- 
tees, and he wound up by submitting 
a contract by which he wouid be given 
the work of the state printing, and 
tried to persuade the committee to ac- 
cept this contract. He claimed that it 
would result in a saving to the state 
of something like $10,000 or $12,000 a 
year. 

The members of the legislative com- 
mittees were very patient with Mr. 
Pierce. They gave him all the time 
he wanted to present his views. He 
claimed that other states were getting 
their printing and binding done cheap- 
er than Iowa. The legislature went to 
the trouble of sending for officials 
from these other states, and had them 
come to Des Moines and testify under 





The story of how 


-four patriotic members of the 


lowa House of Representatives defeated the effort to 
place the control of lowa Roads in the hands of a 
political machine, and of how they prevented the 
revival of graft in the matter of State Printing. 





oath, and found that Mr. Pierce was 
mistaken. They went into the whole 
matter just as thoroly as conscientious 
and intelligent men could. After hear- 
ing everything which Mr. Pierce want- 
ed to say, and reading everything that 
he wanted to submit, and after get- 
ting the testimony of competent men 
both within and without the state, the 
legislature finally re-elected the state 
printer and the state binder without a 
single dissenting vote. It reduced 
somewhat the prices paid by the state 
for this work, and it appointed a docu- 
ment editor, whose duty it is to elim- 
inate all unnecessary duplication, to 
cut down reports which are unneces- 
sarily long, to check up all the print- 
ing bills, and make sure that they are 
in conformity with the prices fixed by 
the legislature. 





The terms to which the state printer 
and state binder were re-elected ran 
to January 1, 1919; but these gentle- 
men signed a written statement, which 
was in the nature of a contract with 
the state, from which we quote as 
follows: 

“In consideration of our re-election 
by the thirty-sixth general assembly, 
as state printer and state binder, re- 
spectively, for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, we upon our part hereby 
agree to accept the scale of prices for 
printing and binding specified and set 
forth in the certain bill relating there- 
to, introduced in the general assembly 
on April 15, 1915, by the committee on 
retrenchment and reform, and agree 
to do and perform the printing and 
binding specified and provided there- 
in, and to be done thereunder, at the 
schedule of prices set forth in said 
new schedule of prices, to become ef- 
fective upon said bill becoming ef- 
fective, and to waive all claim of right 
to compensation under the statute in 
force and effect at the time of our 
election to the term ending January 1, 
1917.” 

In other words, while the state 
printer and the state binder might have 
required the state to pay them the old 
prices during 1915 and 1916 and up to 
the expiration of their terms, January 
1, 1917, they agreed to accept the new 
prices for these two years, in consider- 
ation of the fact that they had been 
re-elected for the term January 1, 1917, 
to January 1, 1919. This was a clear 
contract entered into by the state and 
these two gentlemen, by which the 
state saved a considerable sum of 
money. 





Naturally, Mr. Pierce was very much 
disappointed at the action of the leg- 
islature. But he was not discouraged. 
The state printing was something he 
could attack without giving offense 
to the railroad or corporate interests, 
and he at once began to lay his plans 
for the next campaign. He was shrewd 
enough to see, however, that he could 
not conduct a successful campaign on 
the state printing issue alone. ‘The 
people would be apt to conclude that 
what he wanted was to get rid of the 
state printer and thus have a chance 
to do the work himself. 

He found an issue, however, in the 
road law. There was already some 
dissatisfaction in parts of the state 
over the workings of this new law. 
People had not become accustomed to 
it. It was defective in some particulars, 
requiring more detail work than ap- 
peared necessary. Pierce apparently 
decided, therefore, that his hope of 
making a successful fight to capture 
the state printing lay in appealing to 
the prejudice against and ignorance 
of the new road law and the work of 
the state highway commission. A study 
of the road law showed him that while 
it needed amendment in some places, 
it had made such enormous savings to 





the people of the state, especially the 
farmers, that there would be small 
hope of winning by discussing the law 
on its merits. He therefore, both in 
the primary campaign of last year and 
in the election campaign, made his ap- 
peals to ignorance and prejudice. 

He devoted page after page of his 
publication toward trying to make 
farmers believe that :he real question 
at issue was whether country roads 
should be paved and the state should 
be bonded for $100,000,000 or $200,000,- 
000 for that purpose. The fact that the 
paper which he publishes is the only 
agricultural paper in the state which 
has ever favored state bond issues or 
hard roads did not bother him. He 
trusted to the forgetfulness of the 
people. 

On the first page of his paper of 
December 18, 1913, appeared an ilius- 
trated article headed: “Concrete Roads 
for the Farmer. Remarkable Popular- 
ity Attending the Use of Cement in 
Highways of the Corn Belt.” The ar- 
ticle went on to describe the value of 
concrete roads, saying, among other 
things: “This is an indication of what 
is happening in all parts of the country 
—both on our city streets and rural 
highways. Zhe only conclusion to be 
drawn is that the great preponderance 
of future traffic will be motor-drawn.” 
And again: “It is believed, therefore, 
that the construction to be undertaken 
on the main roads should be of a char- 
acter to withstand heavy motor traffic, 
and a serious mistake will be made in 
putting down any other than rigid and 
durable forms of pavement.” 

In his issue of February 29, 1913, on 
the first page, was an illustrated ar- 
ticle headed: “State Aid for Good 
Roads. Extent of fhe Campaign Being 
Carried on Thruout the Country, with 
Bond Issuance in a Number of States.” 
In this article, he quotes with approval 
the statement of Curtis Hill, state 
highway commissioner of Missouri, as 
follows: “Laws will not make good 
roads. It Wakes money”; and then 
says: “That the country is rapidly 
coming to see the wisdom of Mr. Hill’s 
remarks (he gave them point by pro- 
posing a $40,000,000 bond issue for 
Missouri), and to decide that good roads 
must be built of something more per- 
manent than enthusiasm and good in- 
tentions, is evident from the record 
of the past year, and from the cam- 
paign well under way for the coming 
year.” 

In the issue of January 30, 1913, we 
find the following: “Towa is more 
nearly a unit today in demanding that 
its highways shall be put into such 
condition as to render them passable 
all the year round than it has ever 
been before. We have had enough dif- 
fused and spasmodic effort on the hit- 
or-miss plan. What we need now is 
correlation of efforts, which will give 
Iowa a good permanent chain of north 
and south, east and west roads, which 
shall be the envy of the nation. We 
must make haste slowly and system- 
atically. Let the spirit of road build- 
ing be so enthusiastic and so practical 
that federal aid can no longer be with- 
held. The parcel post system must 
inevitably bring about a bigger federal 
appropriation, for the burdened R. F. 
D. carrier must have good roads or 
the parcel post system will be a la- 
mentable failure.” And in the issue 
of his paper of December 2, 1915, he 
speaks favorably of issuing bonds for 
the purpose of building roads. 

And again, in the issue of 
24, 1913, Governor Hodges, 
sas, is quoted with approval as fol- 
lows: “The trouble is that the cost 
of permanent roads is looked at in the 
aggregate and scares the half-hearted. 
To be confronted with the expenditure 
of millions of dollars is enough to make 
most any farmer hesitate, but when it is 


July 
of Kan- 





carried down to the real unit, the 

the expense is small as compared with 
the returns which are almosi ineyit. 
able and not long in coming. The peo. 
ple must be educated up to permanent 
road building at a cost of from 

to $5,000 a mile, before the era of 
permanent roads will dawn.” 

And again, from his issue of De- 
cember 2, 1915. “There will be no ip. 
crease in taxes for the building of 
permanent roads in Iowa, if the plan 
recently outlined by the better roads 
commission is carried out. It is point. 
ed out by the commission that in the 
past we have been building roads ip 
installments, but the time has come 
when this policy should be pursued 
only in-respect to paying for the roads, 
It is to be accomplished by anticipat- 
ing the taxes for road building for 
number of years in advance, and iggy. 
ing bonds, so that cash is made avail. 
able for road construction.” 





We quote from a few of the many 
articles which have appeared in Mr. 
Pierce’s paper, to show how, in the 
quite recent past, he has stood for con- 
crete roads and paying for them by 
bond issues. This makes plain the 
utter insincerity of the campaign he 
conducted last year, and furnishes all 
the evidence needed to show his real 
purpose. But if he could capture the 
state administration and the legisla- 
ture, there would be a chance to se- 
cure the state printing for himself. To 
do this, he conducted in his paper a 
campaign which was an insult to the 
intelligence of Iowa citizens. 

The campaign of misrepresentation 
succeeded. Many farmers of the state 
were made to believe that the real is- 
sue was whether the state should be 
bonded for a large sum of money for 
the purpose of building paved roads 
in the country. As a matter of fact, 
neither in the primary campaign nor 
in the election campaign did anyone 


“advocate state bonding or paving of 


country roads; but this seemed to 
make no difference to Mr. Pierce. He 
insisted that they did, and thousands 
of farmers believed him, and _ voted 
accordingly. Everything seemed to in- 
dicate to Mr. Pierce that the cloud of 
poisonous gas which he had liberated 
had had its effect, and that now it was 
safe to move to the attack. 





The first effort was to fix for the 
future the political control of the state. 
The highway committee of the house 
of representatives reported out for 
passage a bill which, if it had become 
a law, would have created the most 
powerful political machine ever built 
in a western state. This bill proposed 
to abolish the non-partisan, three- 
member highway commission, with 
headauarters at Ames, and substitute 
for it a one-member commission |0- 
cated at Des Moines, and appoirted by 
the governor every two years. This 
commissioner was to have a salary of 
$4,000 a year in addition to his ex- 
peiises. 

Under {he present law, the county 
engineers are selected by the boards 
of supervisors of the respective coun- 
ties. The proposed law provided that 
every county engineer must obtain @ 
certificate of efficiency from this p0- 
litical highway commissioner, thus 
building up the political machine. The 
governor was to appoint the single 
highway commissioner, and this high- 
way commissioner had absolute con- 
trol over the county engineers. They 
must be “good,” or lose their certifi- 
cates of efficiency. The most brazen 
boss in the worst boss-ridden days of 
Iowa never mustered up enough cour. 
age to undertake the organization 
such a political machine as this new 
law would have created. 

Nor did the promoters of the new 
law stop simply with the creation 
of this political machine. They Pro 
posed to remove most of the protec 
tion the tax-payers have under the 
present highway law, and to increase 
the expense of administration. The 
total salary and expenses of the three 
highway commissioners for the year 
1916, was $2,593. The new iaw pro- 
posed to pay the single highway Com: 
missioner a salary of $4,000 a year, an 
in addition his necessary expenses: 
Under the present law the commission 
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and its assistants are housed in the 
engineering buildings at the Agricul- 
tural College, without additional ex- 
pense to the state; and they have the 
full benefit of the expensive testing 
laboratories at the college. The new 
pill proposed to remove the headquar- 
ters of the commission to Des Moines, 
where there is no room in the state 
house, and no laboratories, all of which 
would have to be rented or built and 
equipped at large expense. Under the 
resent law, the cost of doing the 
work ot the commission is also greatly 
reduced because at Ames there is a 
large number of engineering students, 
who can be employed on short notice 
and for such time as their services 
may actually be needed, and at a low 
cost per hour. Under the new bill, a 
permanent staff of such clerks and as- 
sistants would have to be created; and 
the wages paid wouid necessarily be 


much higher at Des Moines, because | 


of the higher cost of living there. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the present law is that provision 
which requires all county contracts for 
more than $2,000 to be approved by 
the highway commission. Under the 
new bill, it was provided that if such 
contracts should not be approved by 
the highway commissioner within ten 
days after he received them, the con- 
tracts would become valid without his 
approval. When it is remembered that 
every spring there is flood of such 
contracts submitted from every county 
in the state, the result of this limita- 
tion of time is apparerit. It would be 
utterly out of the question for the high- 
way commissioner to make a careful 
investigation of these contracts within 
the time specified; and this feature of 
the proposed law virtually nullified the 
provision of the present law which has 
saved hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the tax-payers of Iowa. 

While pretending to accept Iowa’s 
share of the federal aid money for 
roads, amounting to $2,250,000 during 
the next five years, the proposed law 
did not in fact contain a provision that 
would make this acceptance possible. 
Had it been passed, the farmers of 
Iowa would have been taxed for a cou- 
ple of million dollars or more during 
the five years, which would not have 
come back to them, but would have 
been turned over to the road building 
funds of other states. 





In the foregoing we have not pre- 
sented nearly all of the objections to 
the proposed law; but we have pre- 
sented enough of them to show the 
character of the measure and its real 
purpose, namely, to take away from 
the tax-payers of Iowa the protection 
which they have had under the pres- 
ent highway law, and to turn their in- 
terests over to the tender mercies of a 
purely political highway commissioner 
created by the governor and controlled 
by him. When it is remembered that 
we are spending between $13,000,000 
and $14,000,000 of road money every 
year, the iniquity of this whole scheme 
becomes apparent. 

Fortunate, indeed, was it for the 
farmers of Iowa that there were in the 
house of representatives fifty-four 
Men who had not been overcome by 
the preliminary gas attack, and who 
stood to their guns and resolutely de- 
fended the interests of the people of 
the state against those who were will- 
ing to sacrifice them. When the pur- 
bose of the attackers became known, 
these fifty-four men got together, 
formed an organization, and drew up a 
substitute bill, known as the Elwood- 
Mackie amendment. In this bill they 
proposed a number of important 
amendments to the present highway 
law. Among them was a provision 
calling for the prompt doing of emer- 


‘eency work, making an arrangement 


by which the township trustees could 
do such work. Another gave to the 
board of supervisors authority at each 
September meeting to decide how 
much and what kind of work to under- 
take the following year. A third pro- 
hibited Surveys and profiles far in ad- 
vance of construction, one of the 
Places in which the present law is se- 
rously defective. There were many 
other improvements suggested in this 
amendment, while it at the same time 
ept up the bars against corruption 
and inefficiency, 





_— vote came first on the Elwood- 
io. amendment. So closely were 
vs Anes drawn that when the vote 
sr counted it was found that a tie 
er resulted, and this amendment was 
teated, 54 to 54. Then came the 





vote upon the proposed political bill, 
and again a tie resulted, and the po- 
litical bill was defeated. *At the pres- 
ent time, the law stands just exactly 
as it has been for the past four years. 
There is good reaSon for believing, 
however, that the tie has been bronva 
and that one or more of the gentlemen 
who felt obliged to support the polit- 
ical bill now feel themselves free to 
vote their convictions, and will join 
the heroic fifty-four in some really 
progressive amendm nts to the pres- 
ent highway law. A large number of 
those who supported the political bill 
did so against their own best judg- 
ment and against their own convic- 
tions. They saw its weaknesses and 
iniquities, but they had committed 
themselves to its support before they 
realized just what it included, and 
they felt it necessary to keep their 
pledges. 





The defeat of this political road bill 
was a great disappointment to Mr. 
Pierce and those who had worked with 
him for the creation of an all-powerful 
political machine. Apparently there 
was to be more difficulty than he had 
anticipated in securing the reward for 
his expensive campaign, namely, the 
state printing job. At the time the 
house was organized, a plan was laid 
which seemed to make sure that Mr. 
Pierce might have this reward. In se- 
lecting the committee on printing, the 
speaker of the house placed on it but 
one man who had any knowledge of 
printing; and it is interesting to note 
that this member opposed the bill 
brought out by the committee, and 
voted against it on the floor. The re- 
mainder of the committee was com- 
posed of men who had no knowledge 
of the printing business. Apparently, 
they did not need any, because we 
have it on good authority that the 
printing bill was drafted by Mr. 
Pierce’s attorney, and so admitted by 
him to one or more members of the 
house. 

It is interesting to note the similar- 
ity in principle between this printing 
bill and the road bill. The printing 
bill abolished forthwith the offices of 
state printer and state binder. The 
fact that the legislature two years ago 
had entered into a virtual contract 
with these men was ignored. This 
contract was to be repudiated, and 
they were to be at once legislated out 
of office. Mr. Pierce had waited long 
enough; and, besides, a bill had been 
introduced and passed in the senate, to 
provide for a revision of the code. This 
would mean a very fine, fat job of 
printing, and Mr. Pierce had been get- 
ting ready for it. For thirty years, he 
has been the bitterest foe of union 
labor among all the printers and pub- 
lishers of Des Moines. He has led the 
fight against the union men. A few 
months since, it evidently dawned on 
him that there would be objections to 
having the state printing done in a 
non-union shop, and he removed this 
objection by making his a union shop. 
Having unionized his shop, and having 
made sure that the right kind of a 
printing bill would be reported, Mr. 
Pierce was standing with open hands 
and mouth, waiting for the plum to 
drop. 





This proposed printing bill made the 
governor, the document editor and the 
secretary of the executive council the 
board of printing and binding, with 
the governor as chairman, and did not 
require that any one of them should 
have had experience in printing. Note 
the resemblance to the defeated high- 
way bill. The document editor and the 
secretary of the executive council are 
both appointees of the governor; so 
that this board of printing and bind- 
ing would in reality be a one-man 
board. The bill made it the duty of 
this board to adopt rules and regula- 
tions and in general supervise the 
state printing and binding. It repealed 
practically all of the present law which 
protects the state against unusual ex- 
pense in these matters. It gave the 
tourd the authority to determine and 
prescribe the amount and quality of 
all material to be used, the style of 
type to be used, the form and manner 
of publication, the kind and number of 
illustrations, etc. 

To anyone who is not familiar with 
the printing business, this would seem 
to be a harmless sort of authority, but 
to the experienced printer it is a most 
vicious provision, with unlimited op- 
portunities for fraud and graft. The 
board, under this provision, could, if it 
should desire, undo all of the reforms 





brought about by the committee on re- 
trenchment and reform two years ago. 
The bill repealed the maximum prices 
which may be charged for printing, as 
fixed by the preceding legislature, and 
gave the printing board the authority 
to adopt maximum prices and to make 
classification of the work to be done. 

To analyze the bill in all its details 
would make tedious reading for most 
of our readers, unfamiliar as they are 
with the technical side of printing. A 
most vicious part of the bill was that 
section which provided for emergency 
work, from which we quote as fol- 
lows: 

“At any time when an emergency 
shall arise, and there shall be good 
ground for omitting the procedure 
herewith provided for with reference 
to the advertising of bids and letting 
of contracts, the board of printing and 
binding may omit such procedure in 
order to meet the emergency, and take 
care of the temporary situation; but 
no material or supplies shall be pur- 
chased or contracted for, and no job 
of printing or binding shall be let with- 
= obtaining competitive bids there- 
or ” ” 

The last phrase which we have just 
quoted would seem to be a safeguard, 
but it is not. At any time when the 
printing board might wish to turn over 
to a favorite printer any particularly 
profitable job, all they would need to 
do would be to decide that an “emer- 
gency” had arisen. Having decided 
this, the bars could be let down. There 
would be no need to advertise for bids. 
All that would be necessary would be 
to teil the favorite printer quietly to 
put in his bid at figures he thought 
he ought to have in view of the “emer- 
gency,” and tell him at the same time 
to have a couple of faithful friends put 
in bids, but make sure that their bids 
were’ higher than his. Then nothing 
would stand in the way of the board 
turning over this fat job to the favor- 
ite printer. This section is really a 
work of art, the product of a master 
hand. 





Fortunately, in the house of repre- 
sentatives there are a number of ex- 
perienced publishers and-printers, men 
who should have been on the printing 
committee, but who were designedly 
left off. Being in the line of their 
work and knowledge, these gentlemen 
were naturally greatly interested in 
the proposed printing bill. It did not 
take them long to find its iniquities. 
They saw in it the same sort of scheme 
which they had already defeated in the 
road law. Four of these experienced 4 
publishers (Representatives I. A. Nich- 
ols, of Hardin county; Wm. D. Miller, 
of Roone county; A. W. Jackson, of 
Cedar county, and D. O. Stone, of 
Sioux county) got together and draft- 
ed a substitute. This substitute pro- 
vided for the abolition of the offices 
of state printer and state binder, but 
not to take effect until their terms 
had expired, January 1, 1919, thus 
keeping faith with these officers and 
with the legislature of 1915, which 
made the contract with them. It pro- 
vides for competitive bidding on the 
state printing and binding, but makes 
it possible for this bidding to be really 
competitive, by classifying the various 
kinds of work required to be done for 
the state, in such a way as to attract 
the greatest possible number of bid- 
ders. Certain kinds of work, such as 
legislative proceedings, must be done 
in Des Moines; but other classes of 
werk can be done in any part of the 
state, and the Stone-Miller substitute 
made it possible for any printer in 
the state to bid on these classes. Cer- 
tain other kinds of work can be done 
satisfactorily anywhere, and under this 
classification the state may have bids 
from printers in other states as well 
as in Iowa. It is not necessary for us 
to deal with the substitute in detail. 
It is sufficient to say that it was just 
such a bill as would be drawn by men 
thoroly versed in the printing business 
and conscious of their responsibilities 
to the people of the state. 

The fight came for the adoption of 
the substitute. In discussing this, one 
of the gentlemen who favored the 
Pierce bill pointed to the competitive 
system in force in the state of South 
Dakota as illustrating the saving that 
might be made in Iowa as compared 
with the present system here. Mr. 
Stone lives near the Dakota line, and 
is quite familiar with the South Da- 
kota experience. Speaking of it, he 
said: 

“South Dakota had this blanket con- 





tract scheme, and it proved so rotten 


that it was changed to a system iden- 
tical with that of the Stone-Miller sub- 
stitute which we are offering here. 
Under this Pierce blanket contract 
scheme in various states, the session 
laws cost per volume as follows: South 
Dakota, $1.81; Montana, 48 cents; Ne- 
braska, 61 cents; Wyoming, 48 cents; 
but in Iowa, under the present system 
(elective printer and binder) the cost 
of the session laws was but 34% cents.” 

Referring to the claim made that 
South Dakota had saved $132,000 in 
four years by this change in her sys- 
tem, Mr Stone said: 

“All of this saving has been made 
in that state by abandoning the 
scheme for letting contracts in large 
blocks, as provided in the Pierce bill, 
and adopting the system from which 
the Stone-Miller substitute was taken. 
It was this blanket contract system, 
which had been in vogue in South Da- 
kota for many years, which finally 
called forth the wrath of the governor 
of that state in a special message in 
1912; and the printing law which 
Pierce is trying to hang onto the state 
of Iowa in his bill is almost a counter- 
part of that old, vicious South Dakota 
system which went under the guise of 
a competitive contract system.” 

Continuing his argument, Mr. Stone 
pointed out that the Pierce bill re- 
pealed that section of the present law 
which prevents the padding of tabular 
matter, which offers one of the largest 
opportunities for graft. It also repealed 
the law specifying the kind of type to 
be used in the various journals and 
other books, and also that section 
which prohibits the printer from being 
paid twice for type which is set up 
once but used a second time. 

One of the strongest speeches was 
made by James B. Weaver, of Polk 
county, who gave briefly the history 
of the printing and binding fight, and 
exposed the rottenness of the Pierce 
bil). When the matter came to a vote, 
fifty-eight members of the house vot- 
ed for the Stone-Miller substitute, 
while forty-eight voted against it. This 
meant the death of the Pierce bill. 
The Stone-Miller substitute, as noted, 
provides that the state printer and 
state binder shall serve out their terms 
of office, and that then the new law 
will go into effect. It retains the pres- 
ent maximum prices on both printing 
and binding, and no bids may be ac- 
cepted which exceed these prices. In 
short, it retains all of the strong fea- 
tures of the present law, but substi- 
tutes the competitive system for the 
present method of having the work 
done thru a state printer and a state 
binder elected by the legislature. 
Whether it will affect any marked sav- 
ing to the state over the present sys- 
tem is a question. When put to the 
final vote, every member present vot- 
ed for it, and the entire house heaved 
a sigh of relief that this matter was 
done with. The bill now goes to the 
senate. It is hoped that it will pass 
there, and thus take the whole matter 
out of politics for good. 





Thru the patriotic and untiring ef- 
forts of fifty-four members of the 
house of representatives, the scheme 
to emasculate the road law and saddle 
the state with a political machine, and 
the scheme to open wide the door for 
graft in the matter of state printing, 
have been frustrated. No doubt, Mr. 
Pierce will claim that thru his efforts 
a great reform in printing has been 
brought about. He can do nothing 
now but accept his defeat with the 
best grace possible. We have given our 
readers the foregoing facts that they 
may know the true inward history of 
this fight, which has been so costly 
to the state, and which has split the 
legislature into factions and prevented 
it from giving attention to many mat- 
ters of really great importance. The 
intelligent farmers of Iowa should 
take such action in the future as will 
make it impossible for Mr. Pierce or 
any other man to conduct another such 
nauseating campaign. 





Agriculture and Life—Agriculture and 


Life, a book written by Arthur D. Crom- 
well, professor of agriculture and botany 
at the State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, is a text-book 
intended for normal. schools and teachers’ 
reading circles. Teachers of agriculture 


in the rural schools will find it a valuable 


book because of its many suggestions 
along this line. The book contains 370 
pages, and there are about 150 illustra- 
tions. The price of the book is $1.75, and 


it may be ordered thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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MY FIRST YEAR FROM HOME 


When I was in my eighteenth year, 
after long and very serious considera- 
tion, I made a profession of religion. 
During that summer, I determined to 
devote myself to the gospel ministry. 
There were a great many family dis- 
cussions over that important decision. 
My father, while not objecting, and, in 
fact, promising any aid that I needed, 
was very much disappointed because 
I did not continue on the farm. He 
was not a strong man. For a year or 
more, I had taken the heavy end of 
the work, while he did the planning. 
For a year or two, we had been tile 
draining a very considerable area of 
wet land on our farm. My leaving 
home was therefore a grievous finan- 
cial and personal loss to my father. 
My Uncle Daniel, who was to me very 
like an older brother, was very anxious 
that I should become a lawyer. My 
mother wanted me to become a minis- 
ter, and if I had determined to become 
a lawyer, it would have almost broken 
her heart, and my father would have 
given me no assistance. 


My profession determined, the next 
thing was to select the school I should 
attend. I had at that time no educa- 
tion save that of a fairly good rural 
school. My mother had a cousin whose 
fad was education, and who had estab- 
lished what he called a college in 
Noble county, Ohio, in a country so 
hilly that they used to say they farmed 
both sides, and thirty miles from any 
national road, and about twenty miles 
from the Ohio river. This cousin was 
a character. He was a minister, a man 
of marked peculiarities, having an in- 
imitable drawl, and to whose mind ed= 
ucation was the all-important thing. 
My mother had a sister-in-law there, 
one of my father’s old and intimate 
friends had moved to that locality; and 
so it was determined that I should go 
to Sharon College. 

I shall never forget my first long 
journey from home. I went by stage 
130 miles, leaving West Newton at 4 
o'clock in the morning, arriving in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, at noon, 
and at Wheeling that night. I distinct- 
iy remember reading my chapter in the 
Bible by a lamp-post in Wheeling. I 
took the stage and traveled all night, 
uphill and downhill, the stage swing- 
ing from one side to the other on the 
rough turnpike road, churning up my 
stomach and bringing on a violent at- 
tack of seasickness, which, however, 
was not more nauseous than the filthy 
conversation of a couple of drovers 
who were my traveling companions. 

We reached Washington, Ohio, at 4 
o'clock in the morning. I found every 
bed in the hotel full, as the court was 
in session. I had some trouble in wak- 
ing up the negro porter to ascertain 
that fact, and, not feeling like eating 
breakfast, started out to walk the thir- 
ty miles to Sharon College. How I 
found the road, I am sure I don’t know; 
but after walking about six miles, and 
carrying all my belongings in an old- 
fashioned carpet bag, I struck a log 
farm house, with about forty big, black 
hogs, the biggest I had ever seen and 
the most I had ever seen together, in 
the yard adjoining. A kind old lady 
welcomed me, saw I was in need of 
mothering, made me some coffee and 
some elegant toast, following it up 
with a substantial breakfast, after 
which I was able to reach Sharon that 
evening. I have no recollection of hav- 
ing any dinner, but I did sometimes get 
a lift on a wagon. 

You may be sure I was glad to get 
among my folks. I found that Sharon 
College was not much of a college, 
perhaps fifty or sixty pupils from the 
common school grades up. There was 
a chance to study arithmetic, algebra, 
English, the beginning of Latin gram- 
mar, and the translation of passages 
of Scripture into some sort of Latin— 
“dog Latin,” we used to call it. I did 


.light, over about as miserable a road 





not think it worth while to stay the 
year out, but went home in the spring. 


Some incidents of my life in that 
school may amuse you. My cousin was 
the president, but did no teaching. He 
lived a mile out of town, was a sort of 
agent for divers and sundry books and 
publications. How thoroly impracti- 
cable he was you will understand when 
I tell you that he asked me to go with 
him three miles one evening late in 
May and carry home an old hive of 
bees. When we reached there, we 
found that the bees were lying outside 
by the handful; and it was with some 
difficulty that I persuaded him that for 
us to carry them home, uphill and 
downhill, would be impracticable. I 
complained about the hilliness of the 
country, and he informed me that the 
hills were the home of greatness, that 
the Bible itself was written in a hilly 
country, and then quoted the Psalm: 
“As round about Jerusalem the moun- 
tains stand alway.” 

I ran short of money toward spring, 
and my cousin persuaded me and a 
classmate of mine, Joe Walters, who 
afterwards entered the ministry, that 
we could make a good deal of money 
if we would sell a lot of his books, 
pamphlets and tracts on commission at 
the county seat, Sarahsville. As the 
county court was in session that week, 
he said the town would be full, and 
many would be hungry for something 
to read. He offered to furnish a team 
and buggy, the books at cost price, and 
divide the profits. We started at day- 


as could be imagined, for the frost was 
going out of the ground. He furnished 
us with large posters, with which he 
advised us to post the town, and said 
that one of us should stay in the parlor 
of the hotel to sell books to customers, 
and that the other should drum them 
in. We made some paste, borrowed a 
brush, and billed the town. Joe felt 
that he was the best man to drum them 
in, while I was to stay at the hotel, 
waiting for the customers. Alas! none 
came. On our way to Sarahsville, we 
had sold about 37 cents’ worth of pam- 
phlets, not enough for our dinner and 
horse feed. So we went without dinner 
and paid 12% cents for horse feed. I 
told him that I did not think he was a 
very good hand at drumming them in, 
and I would try it myself, which I did. 
I bumped into everybody, and once 
struck four farmers who were very 
much interested in some discussion. 
My cousin had convinced us that the 
best seller would be “The Life of 
Charles Ball,” an escaped slave and 
fugitive. So I butted in, exhibiting a 
copy and telling them of the wonderful 
escape and tribulations of this fugitive. 
They paid no attention to me for a 
little bit; but finally one of them, a 
large, portly farmer, who would weigh 
two hundred or over, said: “Excuse 
me, gentlemen, till I settle’ this 
Yankee.” As I expatiated upon the ad- 
ventures of Charles Ball, he said: 

“Do you know if this Charles Ball is 
any relation to the Ball who is in jail 
for murder?” 

I was obliged to confess that I did 
not; but that knocked the wind out of 
me. I went back to the hotel, and found 
that Joe had not sold a cent’s worth. 
Neither had I, so we concluded to give 
it up as a bad job. 

We were both ravenously hungry; 
and Joe, who was a Disciple, said that 
he had an old Disciple friend on the 
way home, and that probably he would 
give us supper. Before we struck him, 
however, I saw an old gentleman hoe- 
ing in a garden, and I attacked him 
with Charles Ball. He looked at mea 
little bit and said: 

“IT am an old man. I am preparing 
for death; and if you have Boston’s 
‘Future State’ or Alleine’s ‘Alarm to 





the Unconverted,’ I would like one of 
them.” 
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Coal Will Keep 


But Low Prices Will Not 


Buy Your Coal Now 
Save $2 to $4 on Every Ton 
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"T tien prices Coal customers proved that it paid to buy coal early. The 


high prices of 1916 found them prepared. 


arly coal buying saved them 


big money. Don’t wait till the snow flies and pay the high prices, 
Every ton of Tecumseh Coal you buy sow saves you dollars and protects you 
from higher prices that are sure to come, 
Tecumseh is mined in Indiana from that famous number five vein which ig 
reported to produce the finest soft coal mined in the Middle West. 


Tecumseh Coal 


50 


$2 


Think of it! Guaranteed weight and guaranteed 
quality coal at less than half what you’ve been 
paying. Every pound of Tecumseh Coal is 
absolutely guaranteed to produce 13,400 B. T. 
U.’'s with only 9% ash and 9% moisture. That 
means more heat, less waste and alowercost 
rton. ‘Tecumseh is pure coal, clinkerless, 
ree burning and the kind that will hold fire 
over night. Don’t you think Tecumseh de- 
serves your investigation? 


Thousands Testify to Tecumseh Quality 


November 17, 1916 

Every individual is more than pleased with the auality 
of your coal and all declare that the 
Tecumseh Coal will be the only 
coal used in the future. Kind! 
quote me prices on a qui 
shipment of another car. 
Signed (Name and Address 
furnished on request) 

December 1, 1916 
Tecumseh Coal is equal to 
coal for which I have paid 















Miners and Shippers 
Long Distance Phone Harrison 1191 


Per Ton During April 


During April only Tecumseh will sell for 
== $2.50 per ton in carload lots, F.0.B. mines 


$7.002 ton. It is too bad that I didn’ ten 

stead of one, but nevertheless it taught me a leason, 

Next year I will have all coal shipped during the 
0 (Name an request) 


Don’t Buy a Carload 


If a carload {is too much for you we'll show 
you how to buy what you need at ourlow 
mine prices. ust tell us to explain the 
famous Tecumseh Coal Club Plan. It hag 
been a wonderful help to hundreds of families, 
“The Man Who Did” explains 
the coal situation and what it 
means to every coal user, 
It tells why it will pay 
youto buy Tecumseh 
Coal early and the 
money you 
can actual- 
ly save, 
Send for your 
copy today. 























I said I did not have them. 


“Then have you Baxters’ ‘Saints’ 
Rest’?” 

I said no. 

“Then you have nothing that will 
suit me. You may pass on.” 


And we passed. We reached Joe’s 
friend just before supper. We had had 
a light breakfast and no dinner; were 
both young, and hungry as hounds. 
I remember three things distinctly that 
were on that table—an enormous plat- 
ter of boiled meat, a large dish of old- 
fashioned hominy (prepared by boiling 
in lye water and then washing off the 
lye and the hulls with it), and some 
bread, butter and potatoes. There was 
also splendid coffee. It is needless to 
say that we did full justice to that re- 
past. After staying with the old friend 
till ten o’clock, we started home, and 
arrived at two in the morning. Our to- 
tal sales had been less than 50 cents, 
our expenses 12% cents, and we con- 
sidered it was not worth while to di- 
vide. The experience was worth more 
than the money. I have never tried to 
sell books since. 

In June, I bade good-bye to Sharon 
College, walked to Marietta, where my 
mother had a second cousin, and took 
a steamboat from there home. I re- 
member that part of the way at least I 
rode on a steamboat called the Diurnal, 
I suppose because it started out every 
other day from one of the terminal 
points. I remember that the feeding 
was fine and the company mixed; but 
judge of my disgust with the slow 
speed when at a certain point I saw 
the railrvuad paralleling the river. 

My cousin, as I have remarked be- 
fore, was a character. He had married 
a lovely woman, who died while I was 
there. She had three children, all 
girls. The first he named Jemimah, 
the second Keziah and the third Keren- 
happuch, after Job’s three daughters. 
He married again shortly, and his sec- 
ond wife presented him with twins, a 
boy and a girl. The boy he named 
Nero Lincoln and the girl Nerina Ham- 
lin. With all his peculiarities, he was 





a most devout Christian. When the 


° 


war broke out, he entered the army as 
a private, rose to be chaplain, and 
made a great reputation in his own 
church by his letters from the army. 
They were peculiar in this respect: 
They told exactly what happened and 
in the plainest language, much after 
the style of Boswell’s Johnson. After 
a while, some railroad presented him 
with five acres of land in Missouri, on 
the condition that he build a college, 
which he did, traveling over the coun- 
try to secure needed funds, in a buggy 
drawn by a pair of bronchos. Many 
years afterward he drove another pair 
of bronchos to my mother’s house. 
They slipped on the icy pavement 
while he was hitching them, and my 
mother gave him twenty-five dollars 
and told him to go and get his horses 
shod, which I am quite sure he did 
not do. 

His college, supplemented by preach- 
ing in vacancies in his church, never 
made him a living. He insured his life 
in one of those fraternal insurance 
companies which in those days of- 
fered insurance far below cost. He 
finally took consumpiion. The assess- 
ments became heavier as the assesscd 
advanced in years. He allowed his 
payments to be in default. A personal 
friend of his notifiei me of the fact 
saying he would soon te compelled to 
declare his policy de‘au!ted, that he 
could not live very long, and asked me 
to carry it for him, which I did. I 
mention this because I got a lesson in 
cheap insurance. It cost me $11 8 
month, sometimes $22; so that I was 
out about $150 in a little over a year, 
carrying a policy of $2,000. I was glad, 
however, to be able to turn it over to 
his wife, who richly deserved it. 

(To be continued) 





The Largest Calf Club—The National 
Bank of Carmi, Illinois, claims the credit 
of having raised the largest boys and 


girls’ calf club yet reported. They _ 
nd the calv 
a total of 237 members, 4 cael 


have been purchased and were del 
to the members on March 31st. 
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Wizards of 


Transportation 
OBERT FULTON, 


American engineer, 
the first to propel a 
boat by steam. Oripinal 
experiment made in 1803 
at Paris. In 1807 Fulton 
built the “Clermont,” 
the first steamboat in 
America. It plied the 
Hudson river between 


New York and Albany. 
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CB ECAUSE of the vast importance of the transportation problem, man’s 


penius in every age has been devoted to its advancement. You who 
lide easily, surely and fast over pike and boulevard in your rubber-shod motor 
car, are enjoyin?, the fruit of these centuries of effort. Firestone stands for today’s 
highest development in that essential to 300d travel, the motor vehicle tire. 
The Organization these tires represent and the man Firestone, whose name 
they bear, leave nothin?, undone that research and experiment can do towards 
perfect transportation. The result is your Firestone Tire, with its Non-Skid 
hold, sure and quick, on every road, the year through. 


The Firestone policy takes into account the cost of your tire service. Maximum 
efficiency methods in making and selling enable Firestone builders to ive 
Firestone quality at average cost. Immense volume, too, brin}s down price per 
tire. In short, Firestone quality means the convenience, satisfaction and final 
saving, in Most Miles per Dollar. Behind your dealer stands the near-by 
Firestone Branch, co-operating’, with him to give prompt, economical service. 


FTRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


OT 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
Chicago hog receipts were fairly 
heavy for the week ending March 29th. 
This was to be expected after the 
temporary shortage on account of the 
prospective railway strike. Total re- 
ceipts for the week were 109 per cent 


(12) 


of the ten-year average Beginning 
the first week of the year, receipts 
have been the following percentages 
of the ten-yearaverage, week by 
week: 131, 124, 129, 108, 121, 87, 114, 
162, 104, 91, 107, 80 and 109. The week 
which is just passing will no doubt 
see receipts about 100 per cent of nor- 
mal, or, if anything, just a little less. 
Hogs are coming to market decidedly 
light During the month of March, 


1917, the Chicago packers have put 
up only about 90 per cent of their 
normal number of pounds of hog flesh. 
Their stocks were not heavy to start 
with. The outlook is splendid for very 
high prices as long as business condi- 
tions remain good. 
TABLE 1. 
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|Predicted run, | 
1916-1917. 


Actual priee. 


Actual run, 
1916-191 
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Dec. | to | l l 
. 3,615,523 3,916,528) 


March 22 . 


March 23 . 24,187 22,440'$14.94 
March 24 ....| 10,915) 12,444) 14.96 
March 26 ....| 48,553) 42,126) 14.94 
March 27 ....{ 18,155 14,484) 14.93 
March 28 ....| 31,411 28,866) 14.98 
March 29 .... 23,000 22,950! 15.13 
Total >. .13,771,744/4,059,838 
“In Tables 2 and 3 we give the cus- 


tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week: 
TABLE 2. 
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April 6, Friday .-| 18,100) 18,462 
April 7,Saturday ..| 10,100) 10,302 
April 9,Monday ....| 49,700! 50,694 
April 10, Tuesday ...; 14,000) 14,250 
Aprill1, Wednesday | 22,400) 22,848 


April 12, Thursday ..{ 20,000) 20,400 
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April 6, Friday . 37.77 $15.54 
April 7, Saturday .. 7.79 15.58 
April $, Monday 7.76 15.52 
April 10, Tuesday ... 7.74 15.48 
April 11, Wednesday 7.71 15.48 
April 12, Thursday .. 7.73 15.46 





With No. 2 corn at $1.21 in Chicago, 
the corn price of hogs is now $14.64. 
Corn has been advancing faster than 
hogs during the past two or three 
weeks. Nevertheless, Profit Area H 
still continues. 





Crimson Clover 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Il wish to know something about 
Giant Incarnate clover. If this clover 
is sown alone in April, will it make 
good hay or pasture in the corn belt? 
Does it carry the same bacteria as red 
clover?” 

We presume our correspondent re- 
fers to crimson clover, which often 
goes under such names as Carnation 
clover and Incarnate clover. Crimson 
clover is an annual or winter annual, 
which is almost never grown in the 
corn belt, altho it is grown very ex- 
tensively in New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and the Carolinas. 
The common method of growing crim- 
son clover in these states is to sow it 
in August or September. It may be 
utilized early the following season for 
pasture, hay or green manure, and the 
land may then be put to corn. In the 
corn belt proper, crimson clover can 
not be used in this way for the reason 
that ordinarily it will not stand winter 
weather of much below zero. In lowa, 
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field, you may ask. 
together it excels tremendously. 

Now see how the Chandler checks with eight of the best known 
high-priced cars in seven features selected as being characteristic 
of high grade design and most excellent service. 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 


CHANDLER SIX 


See How Chandler Checks 
With High-Priced Cars. 


Wherein and how does the Chandler excel other cars in its price 
In many ways it excels and in all ways taken 


Aluminum Crank Case. 
Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Winton, White, Stutz, Mercer, Cadillac 


2—Aluminum Crank Case, which ties the frame of the car 
together at four points at front and rear sides of the motor, 
giving perfect rigidity to the motor mounting. 
Packard, Locomobile (bronze crank case), Winton, Stutz, Mercer 


3—Silent Chains for Driving Motor Shafts. 
Packard, Winton, Mercer, Cadillac 


4—Annular Ball-Bearing Transmission. 
Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile, Winton, White, Stutz, Mercer, 
Cadillac ' 

5—Annular Ball-Bearing Differential. 
Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile, White, Stutz 

6—Annular Ball-Bearings for Rear Wheels. 
Packard, Locomobile, White, Stutz, Mercer 

7—High Tension Magneto Ignition. 


Pierce-Arrow, Locomobile, Winton, White, Stutz, Mercer 


Chandler Has All These Features 


Chandler checks with the high-priced cars. 
Chandler performs with the high-priced cars. 

The manufacturer of one Six can make 
just as big claims as any other. The Chandler 
Company likes to deal in facts. 

For years the Chandler Company has made 
the Chandler a fact-car, not a claim-car. 


So many recognize its superiority that the Chandler has earned a front 
rank position in the industry. So many recognize it that twenty-five thousand 
buyers this year will choose the Chandler as the Six to be preferred above all Sixes. 


Choose The Fact-Car For Your Car 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 
Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Limousine, $2695 


Write today for name of Chandler dealer nearest you. We will send you complete catalog. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Dept. ss, Cleveland, O. 





Claims sell a lot of cars, but facts sell more 
cars, just as fast as the buyers learn the facts. 

The Chandler is honestly built and moder- 
ately priced. There is no other Six selling at 
anything like the Chandler price which will 
give you so much dependable service. 


$1395 














it almost invariably winter kills. If a 
strain of crimson clover is developed 
which will stand our corn belt winters, 
it might have a very real field of use- 
fulness. However, with crimson clover 
as it is today, it is practically worth- 
less over the greater part of the corn 
belt. 

Those of our readers who are really 
intcrested in crimson clover should 
write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 550, which gives 
complete information concerning crim- 
son clover. 





Sowing Oats for Hay 


In some sections, there seems to 
have been considerable winter killing 
of clover meadows. Some of our read- 
ers are therefore thinking of sowing 
oats or oats and field peas for hay. 
Oats undoubtedly makes one of the 
best of our temporary hay crops. It 
does not yield so heavily as sorghum, 
Sudan grass or millet. Its chief ad- 
vantage over these crops is that it 
comes on much earlier in the season. 





For hay, don’t sow the early, short- 
strawed varieties, such as the lowa 
103, Kherson, Sixty-day, Early Cham- 
pion, ete. Instead, use the later, rank- 
growing sorts, such as Silver Mine, 
Swedish Select, side oats, etc. ‘We 
would sow thicker for hay than for 
grain, perhaps three or three and a 
haif bushels to the acre. 

As to the advisability of mixing field 
peas with the oats, we have our 
doubts. Field pea seed is expensive, 
costing $3 or $4 a bushel, and often- 
times shows rather poor germination. 
Field pea plants are especially sus- 
ceptible to hot weather in late June. 

Oats seem to make the best hay 
just as it is coming into the dough 
stage. The crop is much easier to 
cure if allowed to get nearly ripe, as 
when cut for grain, but the straw will 
not be nearly so palatable. Probably 
the practical thing to do is to allow 
the oats to just enter the dough stage, 
and cut just as the lower leaves are 
turning yellow. Under favorable con- 
ditions, it should be possible to get 
close to two tons of first quality, well- 
cured oat hay to the acre, 





It is almost as important to sow oats 
early for hay as it is for grain. Oats 
seeded the first week in April, in cen- 
tral Iowa, will oftentimes yield nearly 
half again as much as oats seeded the 
last week in April or the first week 
in May. 





Tax on Estates 


On September 8, 1916, congress 
passed a law which imposes a special 
tax on estates. Under this law, an 
estate which exceeds in value $50,000, 
and up to $100,000, must pay a tax of 
2 per cent. When the value is $150,000 
to $250,000, 3 per cent; between $250,- 
000 and $450,000, 4 per cent; between 
$450,000 and $1,000,000, 5 per cent. The 
tax runs on up to 10 per cent, on eS- 
tates which exceed $5,000,000. 7 

It is not likely that many farmers 
estates will be required to pay the 10 
per cent tax, but there may be quite 
a number that will come between $50,- 
000 and $450,000. Executors of estates 
exceeding in value $50,000 should in- 
form themselves concerning the pro- 
visions of this law. 
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Jnoculating Clover and Alfalfa 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Tg red clover ever inoculated in the 
game Manner as alfalfa? If so, is it 
advisable to do this? Will red-top put 
nitrogen in the ground in the same 
way as red clover? Will red-top, clo- 
yer and alfalfa do well when seeded 
together?” ; 

In tse corn belt, where red clover 
js common everywhere, it is not nec- 


essary to inoculate. But in regions 
where red clover is rarely grown, it is 
just as ¢ ssential to inoculate red clover 


as it is to inoculate alfalfa. In the corn 
pelt, our difficulty in getting a stand 
of red clover has not been due to lack 
of inoculation, but to improper methods 
of seeding or to poor soil. 

Neither red-top nor any other of the 
grasses have the ability to put nitro- 
gen into the soil in the same way as 
yed clover or alfalfa. A mixture of 
red-top, timothy, red clover and alfalfa 
should do nicely. We would be in- 
clined to leave out the red-top unless 
the soil is exceedingly poor, and in 
that case we would anticipate some 
difficulty in getting a stand of red clo- 
yer and alfalfa unless a liberal appli- 
cation of lime and manure had been 
made. 





Hunter or Husbandman 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The assumption that all the wild life 
growing upon the land belongs to all 
the people, and that anyone who can 
do so is free to take it, is, of course, 
a direct inheritance from the day 
when all the game belonged to the 
king—when the king could no no 
wrong. We, the people, have suc- 
ceeded the king. We have acquired 
his rights and privileges, his right to 
kill, his right to overrun the fields of 
the farmer, his right to get something 
for nothing. 


We need now to recognize that the, 


day of wanton exploitation is past, and 
that we have entered upon an era of 
conservation during which we must 
live on the increase of nature’s prod- 
ucts that our own hands have secured 
for us; no longer something for noth- 
ing, but everything for care and fore- 
thought and the application of science 
to bettering the conditions of life. 

The primary assumption should be 
that the region where farmers live is 
an agricultural community—not a 
howling wilderness or a hunting pre- 
serve, 

Hunting there must be, to satisfy 
the human craving for sport—sport 
ofa kind that is normal to the grow- 
ing up of every youth, and that is a 
legitimate part of a man’s recrea- 
tio. But hunting is, at best, a sav- 
age sport, that is pursued with danger- 
ols weapons; and it should be puf- 
suied in civilized society only in places 
set aside for the purpose. The farmer 
should possess his farm in peace. The 
part of the public that desires to hunt 
should have proper places provided, 
and these places should be publicly 
marked for hunting; and peaceful 
farms where the wild life is treasured 
should not have to be marked against 
i, As there are publie waters stocked 
by the state, in which anyone may fish, 
0 there should be public game and 
forest preserves where one may hunt. 

The farmers want freedom from the 
Nuisance of the hunters, who are mere- 
ly raiders and economic pirates, and 
they should unite to secure it. Every 
nan’s farm should be his own, free 
from ravage by hunters, free from 
menace by guns. All its wild products 
should be in his own keeping, subject 
only to his neighbors’ interests, rights 
and welfare. The farmer should be 
mee to raise on his farm any kind of 
Vant or animal, without permit or 
roe from any source. Such artifi- 
the — ought not to obstruct 
so path of _forward-looking agricul- 
Ural enterprises, 
eae Conservation measures that will 
vill f cure these ends are those which 
in shawn and preserve the wild life 
ae a. places, and provide hunting 
many yeaa for men will hunt, and 
ties thi, the farmers themselves de- 
“te sy mi The measures already 
= that will go farthest toward 
Premise the hunter from the farmer’s 

Ses are these: 
peeae: game farms, where wild 
tion ‘ y be propagated, for distribu- 
© public and private preserves. 
Reserves, where the wild life 

















in America!! 


every season by the 








obtaining maximum yields. 


Plants to Exact Depth! 


The Hayes Four-Wheel populates 
depth o planting TO THE FRA®S- 
TION OF AN IN€H. Runners set 
back between the wheels WITHIN 
TEN INCHES OF THE COVER- 
ING POINT! Shoerides everyhump 
and hollow with the wheels!’ Every 
kerne] is planted the exact same 
depth on level or most uneven 
ground. Allyourcorn comesthrough 
atthesametime. “‘BARE SPOTS” 
caused by uneven planting are pre- 
vented. THIS LOSS IS SAVEDI!! 


Coverslike Human Hands 


The Hayes ‘‘Hills’’ the earth over 
the corn LIKE A PAIR OF SKIL- 
FUL HANDS; packs it FIRMLY on 
the sides, leaving a loose ridge on 
top so the tender shoots can easily 
break through, The ‘‘Hayes’’ ridge 
holds more moisture and presents 
80 per cent more surface to the di- 
rect rays of the sun. The firmly 

acked sides prevent washouts on 

illy places — another cause of 
“BARE SPOTS” and lost profits. 
No single wheel can give you these 
advantages, 


” 
Hayes Drop“Never Fails 
Never misses a hill! Simple, prac- 
tical, durable. Has few parts. 







F every corn grower could carefully mark 
off, plant and cover each hill in his corn 
fields by hand, “bare spots” caused by 

“hit and miss” planting would be prevented, and enor- 
mous crop losses would be saved! 


One little “bare spot” looks innocent enough. But 
think! Only one “bare spot” in every twenty hills 
means one acre of every twenty a total loss! 


On that basis—over 135,000,000 bushels of corn were 
lost by American farmers last year !!— enough to puta 
Hayes Four-Wheel Planter on every corn growing farm 


And your share of this staggering loss was in propor- 
tion to the acres you planted!!! What are you going to 
do to prevent “bare spots” and crop loss? 


Hand Planting is out of the question, of course! 


But experimental stations, agricultural colleges, largest 
canning companies in the corn belt, and 200,000 happy 
farmers prove that the same results are being produced 


FOUR WHEEL PLANTER 
‘(SOT ANNIVERSARY of LEADERSHIP 


the only corn planter in the world that actually duplicates the care 
and accuracy of expert human hands! 


qudge for yourself how E. K. Hayes, inventor of the “Four 
heels” idea, solved the problem of preventing “‘bare spots” and 


Aess of team’s speed. You can’t 


We Guarantee the Four-Wheel Planter 


Find out about this great proven success, Eliminate the “bare 
spots” that are losing money for you. One year’s increase in pro» 
fits will usually pay for two or three Hayes Four-Wheel Planters, 
Over 2,000 Dealers are recommending the Hayes System of 
Four-Wheel Planting. Goto your dealer today and see the Hayes, 
Or write for the new catalogue of “Planter Facts” and hundreds 
of the most convincing letters you ever read. There’s proof here 
that will open your eyes. Send a postal or letter for it today. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co, 


Department 3 
Galva, Ill. 


















Nothing hidden, No clutch to miss 
and cause trouble. Handles any 
sizeor shape kernel Will not grin 
or crack the corn! Whct other 
planter will, positively guarantee 
you against “‘missing hills’’—mean- 
ing ‘‘bare spots”’ and loss? 


Perfect Checking 


Cross rows straighter than the way 
youdrive. That’s how accurately 
a Hayes Four- Wheel checks regard- 





tella*‘walk-planted’’ from a ‘‘trot- 
planted’’ section in the same 
‘Hayes’’ field. 


Works in Wet Places 


With the Hayes you can get into 
the field days earlier, Because the 
Hayes never clojrs—even in wet, 
sticky, soil—never picks up secd, 
Wheels automatically clean them- 
selves; always present a clean, 
bright surface. 


. e . 

A Lifetime of Service 
Hundreds have been in use for 30, 
25, 20 and 18 years—with practi 
cally no expense for repairs, One 
liayes user reports 500 in repairs 

or 20 wears! Another had used 
iis Hayes for 20 consecutive seas 
sons with @ repair expense of only 
70 cents. 





Plants Like Human Hands 
























Enormous | 
Crop Losses 
Saved by the 


Hayes Syst Mm, 
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may be maintained—forest and game 


the public at large by preserving to 





preserves. 

There should be not only one great 
state preserve, but, where practicable, 
every county in the state should have 
its own smaller reserve, made out of 
the waste land that is still cheap and 
available. 

Portions of such public reserves 
should be kept as “sanctuaries,” free 
alike from the hunter, the lumberman 
and the engineer, and in these every 
wild thing, not harmful to the public, 
should find a place, and should be let 
alone. These places would serve as 
centers of natural propagation and 
dispersal for wild game species; but 
they would also keep from extermina- 
tion many other things in which the 
hunter is not interested. 

They would serve the interests of 





future generations some of the wealth 
of life with which nature endowed our 
country. There are three important 
reasons why it should be preserved: 

1. Its esthetic value. Many of the 
wild things, both plants and animals, 
are interesting and wonderfully beau- 
tiful. 

2. Its educational value. Many of 
these things are important for teach- 
ing purposes; and the youth has a 
right to know what the native life of 
his native land is like; otherwise he 
will not be able to understand its early 
history. 

3. Its possibilities of undeveloped 
economic values. We are only at the 
beginning of knowledge how to best 
utilize our natural resources. We 
should not exterminate the wild spe- 





cies; we do not know what use the 
future will have for them. Tho they 
are all products of the evolution of 
the ages, they may be quickly de- 
stroyed, as the history of the passing 
of the wild pigeon shows. Once gone, 
they are gone forever. The interest 
that the public has in keeping them 
is, in the long run, far more important 
than the interest of the hunter in 
shooting or the farmer in raising 
crops. 
JAMES G. NEEDHAM. 
New York Agricultural College. 


Remarks: Land suitable for such 
game reserves is more plentiful in 
New York than in Iowa, but in many 
parts of Iowa there is still timbered 
land cheap enough to be set aside for 


‘this purpose.—Editor, 
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CHASSIS 


Means to You What the 
Railroad Meant to 
Your Father 


Since the time of two-wheel ox carts, the 
farmer who makes money is the one who 
can fizure out a cheaper and quicker way 
to get his goods to market. 

Every dollar you save on transportation 
is clear profit. 

We can prove to you that a Koehler 1!/ 
ton truck will cut your hauling costs in two. 
It frees horses for farm work. It saves an 
enormous amount of your time. It en- 
ables you to take your produce to the 
most profitable market. 


EHLER 


14 TON TRUCK 
OVERHEAD VALVES 
INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE 


The Koehler is every inch of it a truck. 
There isn’t a pleasure car unitinit. It’s 
built for years of brutal, rough-and-ready 
work. It isn’t a cross between a cycle 
car and dump cart. It isn’t a pleasure 
car that has seen better days. 

The overhead valve motor is a glutton 
for punishment. It will yank the truck 
through anything and over anything. It’s 
as powerful as an ox, as rugged as a mulc, 
and takes the level stretches faster than 
the law allows. 


Finally. The Koehler is the lowest priced truck 
of equal power and capacity on the market. This 
means less investment and therefore less depreci- 
ation. Itis built so ruggedly that it will outwear 
trucks costing a lot more. 

We have an attractive proposition for established 
automobile dealers. 

If there is no Kochler agent near you, get in touch 
with us direct and learn about our guarantee 
which insures absolute satisfaction. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS: 





MOTOR 8% x5, 35H. P.4-cyl. OVERHEAD Nota 
VALVES, long stroke, large three- ng -_ 
crank shaft. RADIATOR fin-head, built-up single 
type, TRANSMISSION 3-s selective pleasure 
annular ball-bearings. DRIVE, shaft and 

double universals; INTERNAL GEAR REAR car 
AXLE. CLUTCH, dry multiple disc. WHEEL unit 


BASE 129 inches. 


H. J. KOEHLER MOTORS CORPORATION 
Iccorporated 1895 Newark, N. J. 
















PRODUCE 25% 
MORE 
CORN 


Kill every weed—save every corn root 
—saavane every inch of soil. They 
ring wonderful results. Fit any ra- 
tor, round or slut shanks. en 

Write for booklet and prices. 








| PETERS PUMP CO., Kewanee, Ill. 








When writ'ng to advertisers kindly 
mention Wal aces’ Farmer. 
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The Recreation Question 
To Waliaces’ Farmer: 
Uncle Henry’s chapter on “Recrea- 


| tions and Sabbath Keeping” has turned 


my thoughts to a subject that I have 
long felt ought to be dealt with in your 
paper in a modern way, and as it re- 
lates to our conditions now. 

What are we going to do as to dances 
and card playing? I was raised a 
church member of the most radical 
Protestant type, and of course never 
learned to dance. But watching it has 
a fascination that can hardly be re- 
sisted. What is going to be my atti- 
tude when my boys grow up, I can’t 
make up my mind. So many boys that 
I see raised as I was, go out and seek 
these forbidden recreations away from 
home, and under conditions that can’t 
help but be far more degrading than if 
they were more under home influences. 

I can see great harm in the dance 
myself when one looks over the com- 
munity and sees the result. Not every 
girl that dances goes wrong, but I be- 
lieve that we can safeBy say that every 
girl that goes wrong dances. But card- 
playing has a different side to me. 
Nearly every lady in the county plays 
cards except the very pious ones, and 
I have never seen any farm gambling. 
Of course, in the towns and cities there 
are poker games; but I can see no 
more relation between a game of pitch 
when a neighbor comes in, and a poker 
game, than there is between checkers 
and poker. 

It is my firm belief that the only 
way to make our children do as we 
want them to, is to instill quietly into 
them that they must do so and so, by 
our own example, and not keep eter- 
nally nagging them and “knocking” on 
some friend of theirs because he does 
not quite come up to our pious stan- 
dard. 

Good books that are interesting are 
the best thing to mold character and 
habits. Not somebody’s “meditations” 
or “lamentations,” that are unread- 
able—but good, clean books and maga- 
zines, free from bad advertisements. 

As to Sabbath observance, how many 
of us so-called church members just 
pay our little-old five or ten dollars 


_every September, to help out the short- 
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age, and never go near the church? 
What is the matter? To begin with, 
as a rule, we have no encouragement 
from the pastor. He doesn’t have to 
board around among us farmers to get 
his living, and therefore never knows 
us. My pastor is serving his third year 
here, and does not know either my 
wife or myself. Whose fault is it? 
Ours, of course, for we ought to go to 
church—but there is the rub. How 
many young farmers with three or four 
children to get ready, and cows to 
milk, can get up Sunday and go five or 
six miles to church; and, after all, it 
is a habit, and if it is a rule not to go 
to church, it is hard to go even if one 
has a chance once in a long while. 

But, then, the staying away from 
church does not excuse the pastor any 
more than the indifference of the 
preacher excuses me. 

Then there is the Sunday visiting; 
the getting up of those big feeds, the 
eating of the same, the talking over of 
the week’s work, the prospects, and the 
general good fellowship—all these keep 
us away from church, too. 

I would like to see what other farm- 
ers think about this subject, and the 
preachers, too, for I know that a 
great many preachers take Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

A. H. D. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In our district we have an unusual 
number of boys between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, and the problem 
confronting us is how to keep them 
from seeking their entertainment in a 
nearby city. I know there are rural 
communities in which the schoolhouses 
are used as social centers, and we 
would like to get in communication 
with some of these, and learn from 
their experience how to hafidle this 
problem. We need to be able to tell 
our people what other communities 
have done, in order to get them up to 
the point where they will make a prop- 
er effort in this direction. We feel 
that we must do something to make 
farm life attractive to our boys and 
girls, and, also, we feel the need of the 
getting together of old and young as 
often as possible.” 

There is no problem connected with 
farm life which is of greater impor- 
tance to the future of agriculture than 
the one presented by this reader. Wal- 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 
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laces’ Farmer is anxious to do every- 
thing in its power to disseminate in- 
formation of this sort, and we urge any 
of our readers who can help in this to 
write us fully for publication. 





| Deep Plowing 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In vour issue of March 2d, you ask 
for experiences in deep plowing. I 
used one of the deep-tilling machines 
on my farm in Minnesota, in the fall 
of 1899. This was a heavy black loam 
soil, with a heavy clay subsoil in the 
lower ground and a firm clay on the 
hills. This clay would bake so hard 
that corn or grain did not start very 
readily. I scattered straw, corn stalks 
and coarse barnyard manure over the 
hills, and then plowed them twelve to 
sixteen inches deep. Then I disked 
and harrowed. I secured good crops 
in this way. 

I sold my Minnesota farm and have 
moved back to New York, and I am 
expecting to follow the same method 
here. 

P. B. CRANE, 

New York. 


Soy Beans With Silage Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed your answer to a Wis- 
consin inquiry in regard to soy beans 
as silage. My experience is that they 
make fine ensilage when planted in 
the corn row; but do not mix them 
with the seed corn. We check our 
corn, and just as the corn begins to 
show thru the ground, we plant the 
beans between the corn hills. We use 
the black beans; they are a little ear- 
lier than the corn; hence they are at 
about the right stage to cut when the 
corn is ready for the silo. The corn 
binder will handle the beans all right 
if there is corn to help carry them in- 
to the binder. 





J. F. COTTON. 


Wisconsin. 


| Club News 


Reports from Farmers’ Clubs will be printed under 
this heading from time to time as they may be sent 
tous. It is requested that the organization of new 
clubs be reported to us promptly. 


Farmers’ Club Buys and Sells 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

From time to time, I read of the 
work of codperative farmers’ clubs, all 
of which are of interest and profit to 
me. Three years ago, we organized 
our club. The object, as set out in 
our constitution, is the social, moral, 
financial and educational advancement 
of the members. 

At first, the greatest work seemed 
to be along the first two and the last 
division. The financial interests ap- 
peared to be ineffective, altho we 
made good steps along that line. The 
social and educational events offered 
by the club the first year were espe- 
cially interesting. Not so many such 
events have been offered the last two 
years, but the interest in the financial 
part of our object has greatly in- 
creased. 

The meeting place is the school- 
house, which is also the social center 
of the community. The building is a 
modern two-room brick building, so 
arranged that by means of folding 
doors the two rooms are thrown into 
one, making it quite convenient for 
the community fair, as well as club 
meetings, literary entertainments, the 
athletic school contest, Sabbath school, 
etc. 

It seems to me that the educational 
side as well as the financial has been 
making good steps upward. Not only 
have the members learned many things 
—but our local merchants have learned 
to study more closely their respective 
trades. To illustrate, two years ago, 
following the dry summer, our club 
brought in a car of potatoes. The mer- 
chants, who had always bought only 
a few sacks at a time by local freight, 
learned at once to buy in car lots, 
not only potatoes, but flour, feeds and 
other things. We deal thru local mer- 
chants as much as possible. But by 
buying and selling in large quantities, 
we get better prices always. When 
our local dealers are unable to make 
satisfactory prices, we look for out- 
side markets to sell or buy, and we 
always find one. 





























— S——S= 
The thing that prompted me to 
write this letter, however, was a re. 
cent deal. Some time ago ‘(Jany 
25th), we bought of a jobber hait a 
car of seed potatoes. The other half 
was sold to the merchants. The price 
paid was $2.60 per bushel. On Febru- 
ary 26th, our car arrived. Our treg. 
surer took charge of our half of the 
car, and the merchants took their half, 
We had plenty for each member, The 
others were sold at retail at $3.59 per 
bushel. A profit of 90 cents per bushel 
on potatoes is figuring pretty closely, 
but, considering the condition of na. 
tional affairs, it may be tolerated, 
We have bought twine, coal and oth- 
er things, and sold several cars of 
grain at a considerable profit. Many 
steps have been taken to improve the 
cattle, too, both for the dairy and beef 
members; and we are still reaching 
out for advancing ideas. 
C. A. LEE. 
McIntosh County, Oklahoma. 








SFaunes Fuend 
Sith om Ca hee 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in y» 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required , 


Built on same plan as @@ 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engineor horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveiing. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
fn each locality where we are not represented. 
‘Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Flevators; also Portable 
Elevators, 

Live representative want rn : 
gd in every locality tS 

G. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
Dept.C = Streator, Il. qhere you wantit. 








AUTOMOBILE MACHINIST 


Machinist Courses 


DO YOU want to become a skilled me- 
chanic? Jf so, write for our catalog giving 
detailed information relative to our me- 
chanical trade school courses. Finely 
equipped machine shops. Teachers skilled 
mechanics. Courses also in Traction En- 
gine and Wireless Telegraphy. Terms open 
May 15 and September 11. Address 

GEO. P. MAGILL, Pres,, 


Highland Park College 
of Mechanical Trades 


103 Euclid Ave., Joes Moines, lowa 


“JOINTINE”’ 


is a succeesful remedy for 
Joint Ill, Blood Potson and 
Leakage of the Navel in Colts 
and Blood Poison in Distem- 
per. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Jointine 
should be kept on band, as it 
is harder to cure if not given 
io time. 

Put up in tablet form; easy 
to give; given internally. If 
your druggist don't keep it, 
order direct. Mailed to any 
country upon receipt of price, $3.00 per bex. 


Testimonials upon request. 
BOONE, NEB, 

















T. B. BOWMAN, 














E-B GAS ENGINE 


More power per gallon. Why? Because vertical 
valves, water-cooled head and center fire ignition 
insure economy and ease of operation—gasoline k 
safely in cast fron base. Enclosed crank shaft and 
connecting rod—keeps out dust, saves oll. 1% a, 
and6h. p. Type N throttle governed 
for electric lights and binders, 4 
h. p. Look for the E-B trade 
mark. It’s our pledge and 
your guide to quality. 
Check and send in this coupon. YY _— 
ome © Se 2 cee os ee © ce we ee 8 oiiore 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., (inc.), 45 W. Iron St., Rocktord 











Please send me free literature on articles checked: 
Plows Listers £-B 12-20 irae 
Harrows Gas Engines Emerson ag 
Cultivators Wagons Big Four * 20 Lie 
Mowers Buggies Reeves ‘'40" T 
Spreaders Auto Trailers Engine Plows 
Drilis Potato Machinery Steam Engines 
Planters Saw Mills Threshers 
Hay Tools } Baling Presses | Corn Shelters 

Name a 
Address. —— 
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Acid Phosphate as Fertilizer 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“| noticed in your issue of February 
16th, that you recommend acid phos- 
nate for fertilizer. I would like to 
know how much to use per acre, and 
where I can purchase it. I have been 
told that if you once use fertilizer, you 
will always have to use it in order to 
get @ Crop. Is this true? Does acid 
phosphate have the same after-effect 
as a complete fertilizer?” 

On farms where a fair amount of 
manure is produced, and from four to 





eight tons per acre can be applied once | 
every four or five years, the element | 


of fertility most likely to be needed is 


} 


phosphorus. Under corn belt condi- | 


tions, the most practical sources of 
phosphorus are rock phosphate and 
acid phosphate. Pound for pound, rock 
posphate is considerably cheaper than 
acid phosphate, but the phosphorus in 


it is not so immediately available for | 


plant use as is the phosphorus of acid 
phosphate. ; 

Professor Hopkins, of the University 
of Illinois, is emphatically in favor of 
the use of rock phosphate rather than 
acid phosphate. The commercial fer- 
tilizer companies are decidedly in fa- 
vor of acid phosphate. Soil experi- 
ments, as conducted in Indiana, Ohio, 
and states farther east, rather favor 
acid phosphate. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ments with rock phosphate and acid 
phosphate has been conducted at the 
Ohio station for the past fifteen or 
twenty years. In a rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover, on land which was 
not fertilized at all, the average yield 
for a fifteen-year period was 34.4 bush- 
els of corn, 10.6 bushels of wheat, and 
2,700 pounds of hay. When the land 
was enriched at the rate of eight tons 
of stable manure per acre once every 
three years, the average yield of corn 
for the fifteen-year period was in- 
creased to 59.5 bushels; of wheat, to 
20.7 bushels, and of hay to 4,100 
pounds. When forty pounds of rock 
phosphate were added to each ton of 
manure aS applied, the yield of corn 
was further increased to 65.4 bushels; 
of wheat, to 25.4 bushels, and of hay 
to 5,000 pounds. When forty pounds 
of acid phosphate were used instead 
of rock phosphate, the yield was in- 
creased slightly further, to 66 bushels 
for corn, 25.5 bushels for wheat, and 
nearly 5,100 pounds for hay. Every- 
thing considered, there was pot so 
very much difference between the rock 
phosphate and acid phosphate in the 
ability to help out manure. It has been 
our personal observation, however, that 
while in the long run rock phosphate 
applied in connection with manure may 
be practically as valuable as acid phos- 
phate, yet for immediate benefits, the 
acid phosphate generally shows up 
more promptly. 

We would therefore suggest that the 
land owners devote their attention to 
rock phosphate, while tenants working 
inder short leases pay more attention 
fo acid phosphate. 

We suggest using acid phosphate. at 
the rate of 200 or 300 pounds per acre, 
or forty pounds to each load of ma- 
ire, Acid phosphate may be secured 
from any one of a number of fertilizer 
companies, some of which advertise in 


Wallaces’ armer, Rock phosphate | 


should be secured direct from. the 
mines in ‘Tennessee. 

‘either acid phosphate nor rock 
Phosphate have any particularly dam- 
aging effect on the land. ‘Tere used 
to be some complaint that acid phos- 
phate caused acidity, but there seems 
10 be nothing in this. 





Scale on Apple Trees 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
iy of apple bark covered with oys- 
er-shell Scale, and writes: 

What is the trouble with the bark 
j our apple trees, and what should be 
one for jt?” 

Bp are several kinds of scale, all 
“a a8 are caused by small plant 
wary ich cover themselves with a 
i a aterial. The only satisfactory 
is to ro get at these lice so protected 
a sane a strong spray in the late fall 
leaves Y spring, while there are no 
Batista m the trees. One of the most 
comme ory sprays is the ordinary 
luted “ge lime-sulphur solution, di- 
limexg the rate of one gallor of the 


ulphur to ej : 
ot water. T 0 eight or nine gallons 


Yery thoro} 


of 


he spraying must be given 
¥, and repeated again in 
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friction problem. 








This is to give you a clear under- 
standing of what the Super-Six motor 


= This is why it holds unquestioned 

= the leading place in Motordom. Why type. 
= it won all the worth-while records. 

= Why it stopped the trend toward 
= Eights and Twelves. And why it 
= gave supremacy—perhaps forever— 
= to this new type of a Six. 


What Friction Does 


Motion causes friction. You know 
this in farm machinery. It is friction 
that finally destroys it. 

In a high-speed motor the vibration 
makes friction a big problem. A 
large part of the power is consumed 
by it. The motor’s endurance is 


So the chief problem in motor car 
engineering has been the reduction of 


Sixes Disappointed 

The Six-type was adopted to lessen 
this vibration. The Light Six, with 
small bore, was made to lessen it 
further. But the highest attainment 
in a Light Six proved a disappoint- 
ment. Motor friction was not reduced 
as engineers had hoped. 

So some leading makers, including 
the Hudson, started tests with Eights 
and Twelves. It was hoped that twin 
motors, set at angles, would solve the 


Then Came This 


Friction 


Is the Problem Solved in 


Hudson S 


endurance. 


saving. 


in any crowd. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 ‘Touring Sedan . . . $2175 
Roadster, 2-passenger, .. Limousine .. 2 « 2 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 (All prices f.o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


925 


uper-Six 


Tests proved that this invention 
added 80 per cent to the efficiency 
of the Six. And it did that solely by 
reducing friction beyond any other 


All Records Won 


Last year, in a hundred tests, the 
Super-Six won all the stock-car records 
which can prove a motor’s value. It 
won the records for speed, for hill- 
climbing, for quick acceleration and 


It broke the 24-hour endurance 
record by 32 per cent. It twice broke 
the transcontinental record in one 
continuous 7000-mile round trip. 

So, in performance and endurance, 
the Super-Six has no rival. And that 
is due to the fact that friction is 
reduced almost to nil. 


The Economy Car 

This endurance will probably 
double the life of the Hudson car. 
The reduction of friction saves im- 
mense power waste. 

In addition, we this year add to the 
Hudson a wonderful gasoline saver. 

So the Hudson Super-Six means 
economy to you. It means a daily 
saving—in the long run, a very big 


It means pride in your car. The 
Super-Six owner knows that he rules 
the road. And, in beauty and luxury, 
the car stands out as a master-piece 


You can have all this, and still save 

That was in 1915. Many engineers money, because of the Super-Six 
thought the Six type was doomed. economies. These are things to con- 
That the V-types would displace it, 
as they had in certain cars. 

But in that year Hudson engineers 
invented the Super-Six. In December, 
1915, we were granted patents on it. 


sider well when you buy a car to keep. 

If you don’t know the nearest 
Hudson dealer, ask us for his name. 
Let him show you all the ways in 
which this master car excels. 
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Town Car .. . . . $2925 
Town CarLandaulet . 3025 
Limousine Landaulet . 3025 
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he fall after the leaves are off. Those 

of our readers who have scaly or- 
chards have no time to lose if they are 
to get the spring spraying done. 





Red-Cobbed White Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a white variety of corn that 
I got of a neighbor some years ago. 
Many of the cobs are red, and I notice 
that in picking my seed corn that the 
best ears and the deepest kernels are 
on the red cobs. Is there any variety 
of white corn that has red cobs, or is 
this corn simply mixed with yellow 
corn? Would you advise me to cull 
out all red cobs from my seed corn 
this year, and use only seed from the 
white-cobbed ears?” 

All of our standard northern varie- 
ties of white corn have white cobs. The 


standard red-cobbed variety of white 
corn is the St. Charles White, which 
originated near St. Louis, Missouri. 
This variety is very popular in Mis- 
souri, but in Iowa is grown only for 
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silage. It is a very late-maturing, rank- 
growing variety. 

Most northern people look on red 
cobs in white corn as an impurity, and 
if our correspondent wishes to how to 
the popular opinion, he no doubt would 
be wise to select for seed only white- 
cobbed ears. However, if he wishes to 
do something original, we suggest that 
he pick out only the red-cobbed ears, 
and establish a northern variety of 
white corn with red cobs. 





Treating Potatoes for Scab 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I wish you would send me the for- 
mula for soaking seed potatoes in for- 
maldehyde; also please tell me if this 
is a remedy against scab especially, 
and such other enemies as may lurk 
in the seed.” 

A standard formula for treating seed 
potatoes with formaldehyde solution to 
prevent scab is one pint of formalde- 
hyde to every thirty gallons of water. 
While soaking the potatoes in the so- 
lution, it is the custom to have the 





——— 


temperature between 70 and 75 de- 
grees; at temperatures much lower 
than 73 the solution is inactive, and if 
it is above 80 degrees, the chemical 
soon loses its strength. A good way 
for soaking the potatoes is simply to 
place them in an ordinary gunny sack 
and lower them in the barrel contain- 
ing the formaldehyde solution, leaving 
them in this for two hours. 

The formalin treatment will prevent 
scab in so far as it is caused from 
planting infected seed. It will do no 
good, however, if the seed are to be 
planted in ground which contains the 
disease. Potatoes may be treated at 
any time previous to planting, but it 
is a good idea to have the work out of 
the way before the rush of the plant- 
ing season. They must be treated be- 
fore the seed is cut. If they are treat- 
ed previous to planting time, it is es- 
sential that they be kept in clean quar- 
ters—that is, a place in which scabby 
potatoes have not been kept. Neither 
should they be put back into the orig- 
inal sacks until the sacks have also 
been soaked for the indicated time in 
the formaldehyde solution. 
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[ Farm Mechanics | 





Questions answered on all phases of farm mechan- 
ics. Keaders a equested to seud short communt- 
farm devices 


cations on han« 


Tractor Hitches 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you show a suitable hitch for 
attaching two or three disks behind a 
farm tractor?” 

it is a comparatively simple matter 
to hitch either two or three standard 
disk harrows to a tractor. The main 
things to look out for are a correct 
spacing of the disk tongues on a draw- 
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Two Disc wiTCcCH 




















THREE DISC HITCH 


bar, and to have one disk far enough 
behind the other to keep them apart 
when turning. . 
The accompanying sketches are self- 
explanatory. Tongue trucks are shown 
at each end of the draw-bar. They are 
not absolutely necessary, but make a 
sensible addition to the outfit, as they 
support the draw-bar and make a 
smoother running rig. Most disk har- 
rows are equipped with them at the 
present time. Cross the hitching chains 
as shown, so that a more satisfactory 
turn can be made, and a more even 
motion of the disks maintained. 





Horse Power of Autos 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me what the horse pow- 
er is of a four-cylinder motor, 3%- 
inch bore, with a 5-inch stroke. This 
motor is said to develop 31.5 horse 
power at 1,950 revolutions per min- 
ute.” 

There is no formula or rule for de- 
termining the exact horse power of a 
Zas engine. All such rules are approx- 
imate at best. In issuing the state 
license, a formula is used which is 
supposed to give the brake horse pow- 
er or actual working power, but this 
rule does not take into account the 
length of the stroke, and therefore is 


not accurate. However, it answers 
the purpose of classifying the automo- 
biles into general classes. Here is the 


rule that the state uses: 

Multiply the diameter of the bore 
by itself, and multiply this sum by.the 
number of cylinders; divide this sum 
by two and one-half, and the answer 
is the brake horse power. 

Five things determine the power of 
an engine: First, diameter of the 
bore; second, length of stroke: third, 
number of revolutions per minute of 
the crank shaft; fourth, mean effec- 
tive pressure; fifth, number of cylin- 
ders. Here we have three constant 
factors, the first, second and fifth, 
and two variable factors, the third 
and fourth. 

Under the factor of number of rev- 
-olutions per minute, different engines 
develop maximum power at different 
‘rates of speed. Striking an average, 
for the sake of comparison, engineers 
assume that an engine should develop 
iis greatest power at a piston speed 
of 1,000 feet per minute; with a four- 
inch stroke, this would require 1,500 
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To Cook 


Your Breakfasts 


and Dinners 


Union Carbide Gives Your Country Home 
This Two-in-One Service 


CARBIDE LIGHTS are as brilliant as the cities’ 
best — they shine from handsome bronze fixtures — 
they are commonly equipped to turn on without 


matches. 


; CARBIDE COOKING RANGES are just like 
city gas ranges — they furnish heat on tap — instan- 
taneous — steady — uniform heat, without kindling, 


ashes or fuel to handle. 


_ Fifty pounds of UNION CARBIDE will run a 
single CARBIDE LIGHT AND FUEL PLANT 


for weeks: 


Without attention the plant will automatically 
“feed” the range in your kitchen, and as many 
lights as you care to install in your house and barns. 


The beauty and convenience of the light will 
double the charm of your fireside hours — and the 
modern gas range will bring relief from kitchen 
drudgery to the woman who cooks your meals. 


During the past fifteen years these CARBIDE 
Lighting and Cooking Plants have been tested, by 
country home folks, in competition with hundreds 
of different lighting plants invented during the same 


period. 


_ While most of this army of lighting plants have 
- lived a day and fallen by the wayside, the CAR- 
BIDE Plant alone has survived and gained steadily 


in popularity. 





address 


Dept. 5 





One and all, the hundreds of thousands of CAR- 
BIDE Plants now in use are practically indestruc- 
tible — they last most a lifetime. 

Instead of daily attention, the CARBIDE Plant 
needs monthly attention —instead of constant re- 
pair, it needs none at all — instead of a single service, 
it furnishes double service —two in one —twice the 
value for your money. 

We would like to answer any question about the 
CARBIDE Plant you care to ask — we can send you 
too, if you wish, with our compliments, intensely 
interesting Booklets telling you why the light flame 
is the coolest of all—and the cooking flame the 
hottest — why the light is called artificial sunlight — 
how it grows plants the same as sunlight — why the 
UNION CARBIDE in one hundred-pound drums 
(always colored blue and gray) is as easy to store as 
coal—why it won’t burn—why it can’t explode — 
how we sell it direct at factory prices to most a 
million users and distribute it through two hundred 
warehouses scattered all over the United States. 


Write us today for this wonder story, and ask us 
the hard question you have in your mind-—just 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 








revolutions per minute. With a five- 
inch stroke, it would require 1,200 
revolutions per minute. In actual 
tests, this rule is only approximately 
correct, and the four-inch stroke run- 
ning at 1,500 revolutions should de- 
velop more power than the five-inch 
stroke running at 1,200 revolutions. 
The reason for this is because most 
of the power in each stroke is applied 
at the beginning of the stroke. As 
the piston goes down under the force 
of the explosion, the force rapidly 
diminishes. The longer stroke will, 
in theory, utilize more of the power, 
but the ratio would not be in propor- 
tion to the length. 

The mean effective pressure is even 
more variable. It depends on the 
length of the stroke, the quality of 
the gas, and various technical prob- 
lems. The pressure varies in the same 
engine, as any driver knows. It va- 
ries in engines that are identically 
the same size and made by the same 
factory, sometimes one being notice- 
ably more powerful than another. Ex- 
perts say that ninety pounds per 
Square inch is a fair average of the 
mean effective pressure. It can safely 
be used as a basis of comparison only, 
but not as giving the actual power. 
It can be told only by actual test un- 
der working conditions. 


Here is one rule that is considered 





standard: Square the diameter of 
the bore in inches, multiply by the 
length of the stroke in inches, multi- 
ply by the number of revolutions per 
minute required to make 1,000 piston 
feet (this is determined by dividing 
12,000 inches by twice the length of 
the stroke), multiply by 90 pounds 
mean effective pressure, multiply by 
the number of cylinders, divide by 
1,000,000, and the answer will be the 
indicated horse power. 

Applying the rule used by the state 
would give our correspondent’s auto- 
mobile a horse power of 18. The oth- 
er and more accurate formula gives 
it an approximate horse power of 28. 
As noted in a preceding paragraph, 
the power developed by gas engine is 
so variable that any rule is not con- 
sidered accurate for any given gas 
engine or automobile. 





Vegetable Growing—Vegetable Grow- 
ing, published by Lea & Febinger, is 
written as 2 text for students in horticul- 
tural courses of agricultural schools and 
colleges. The book is amply illustrated, 
and contains much valuable information 
on vegetable gardening. It is written by 
Jesse George Boyle, of the Indiana Agri- 
cultural College. The price of the book 


is $2.25, and it may be ordered thru Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, 





QUALITY KEPT UP 


HALLMARK 


Every garment isgu 
rid in Fabric, Fast Colors and 
Workmanship—Ask your dealer. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers, TROY, fl ¥ 
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[Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 




















ut the simple things of farming; about the soil 
aetow it was made; how plants grow init; about 
rm animals—-the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 


pow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 

e wants to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
on to tell us something which he has noticed, 








on rope be will write us. 
we bore be 
Prepare for a Big Corn Crop 


preparedness is in the air. Let’s 
do our part to help thing along. One 
of the best things we can do is to pre- 
are for a big corn crop. A short corn 
crop this year in the great corn belt 
states will mean great suffering for 
millions of people. 

The most important thing in mak- 
ing a big comp crop is plenty of rain- 
fall in July and August. Never before 
have people had reason to be so anx- 
jous about rain as in July and August 
of 1917. Unfortunately, none of us 
have anything to do with the making 
of rain. However, we can influence 
the size of the corn crop very largely 
by the kind of seed we plant. 

Do you have one bushel of sound 
seed corn for every four or five acres 
that are to be planted on your farm 
this year? Have you tested the corn 
go that you know at least 90 per cent 
of it will grow? Did you know that 
it pays to give corn which tests out 
even as high as 90 per cent, a special 
ear test, testing six kernels from each 
ear, and planting only the ears testing 
100 per cent strong? In nine cases out 
of ten, even on farms where the seed 
corn is saved very carefully, testing 
corn by the ear method will increase 
the yield at least three bushels to the 
acre. This has been proved by actual 
test time and again. If the increase in 
yield is only one bushel per acre by 
testing, you can really earn the equiv- 
alent of from one to two dollars for 
each hour of time that you spent on 
the job. At the Ohio station, as an 
average of four years of experiment- 
ing, they came to the conclusion that 
with corn at 50 cents a bushel, testing 
paid for the time spent at the rate of 
$6.50 an hour. ; 

I am not going to tell you how to 
test seed corn. Most of you know how 
already. Iowa boys who wish to study 
into the matter of testing seed corn 
very carefully, should write to the 
Iowa station, at Ames, for Bulletin 
No. 135. 

If you have plenty of seed corn on 
hand, you may have a chance to dis- 
card some of the ears and save only 
those whic’: you think will prove to be 
the best yielders. In deciding which 
ears to throw out, pay more attention 
to the type of kernel than to the shape 
of the ears. A rather broad, thick, 
heavy kernel, coming down rather 
Square to the tip, with a large germ, 
seems to yield considerably more on 
the average than a rather narrow, thin, 
shoe-peg type of kernel with a small 
germ. By all means, throw out the 
ears with pointed kernels. Save the 
ears with the thick, broad kernels, 
even tho the rows may be a little ir- 
regular and there may be some cob 
sticking out at the tip. Don’t mind if 
the kernels are just a little shallow, 
and if there is some space between the 
tows. You will find this poor advice 
if you are breeding for show corn, but 
if you are breeding for yield, you will 
hot go far wrong under ordinary corn 
belt conditions. 

After you are sure that you have 
800d, Strong seed corn that will grow, 
Tun it over a grader, so-that your 
Planter wiil have the best possible 
chance of dropping a uniform number 
of kernels in every hill. The butt and 
tip kernels will yield just as well as 
the kernels in the middle of the ear, 
ut they are of such a shape that the 
planter can not handle them well, and 
Or this reason it is always wise to 
throw them out. 
ame make sure that you have just the 

ght planter plates to handle your 
ae Satisfactorily, it is a good plan 
© jack up the planter on the barn 
“nag So that you can turn the wheels 
nd. and then try out different 

€s, to find out which will give you 
€ most uniform dropping. 
Pi corn earlier than most of your 
Stlheoe the rather than : later. This 
rushed at the plowing will have to be 
In the a every good day during April. 
ie na. of Des Moines, make 
tien to have all your corn planted 

® the 20th of May. 





























Certain old fences. 

The south porch. 

The land that needs tiling. 
The condition of the horses and cattle and hogs. 


Lhose things that 
need your attention 
on the farm: 


You, Mr. Farm Owner, who are about to 


make your first trip of the season to the farm, 
will find a score of things that need attention. 
Whether it is rented or “worked on shares,” 
or whether you employ a superintendent, you, 
the owner, have certain things that you want 
done, will order done. And you want a record 
of how things look now: 


The foundation to the corn crib. 
The broken hoops on the silo. 
The condition of the orchard. 


And one obvious thing to do is to make an auto-photo-graphic record. Make 
pictures of the things that don’t please you, as well as pictures of the things that 
do please you. And alongside of each picture make a brief memo,—at least a date 
and title, an authentic, indisputable record written on the film at the time. It’s a 
simple and almost instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Catalogue, free, at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 393 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








On rich soil, plant just a little thick- 
er than your neighbors, rather than 
just a little thinner. On such soils, set 
the planter to drop between three and 
four kernels to the hill, rather than 
two or three. Thick planting may not 
produce as good looking ears, but it 
generally will produce a larger yield 
of shelled corn unless the season is 
very dry. 

No one knows just what corn will 
sell for next fall. It may sell for $1.50 
a bushel, or it may sell for only 60 
cents. With a fairly goon crop, it will 
probably sell for 70 cents on farms 
over most of the corn belt,’ next De- 
cember. If we get a short corn crop, 
corn may sell well over a dollar next 
December, while if we have an un- 
usually large corn crop, and the war 
stops, it may sell as low as 60 cents. 
But every indication points to unusu- 
ally good corn prices, no matter what 
happens. And one of the finest things 
which farm boys can do to help the 
world along in this particular year is 
to do their best to bring about a large 
corn crop. 





Last December, congress enacted a 
law which provided for stock raising 
homesteads consisting of 640 acres. 
The purpose of this law is to make it 
possible for a farmer who wishes to go 
into the western country to get enough 
land under homestead entry to run a 
small herd of stock. Full information 
concerning the provisions of this law 
and the land open to entry under it, 
may be obtained by writing the Gen- 
eral Land Office, Washington, D. C. 








Sewage on the Farm 
i aa uaa a ae 
Get rid of it without sewers. Enjoy toilet and bath con- 
veniences and kitchen sink drainage just as though you 
lived in a city. Install a Perfection Septic Tank and for- 
get it. Requires absolutely no attention. Digests all 
solid matter without the use of chemicals. Sewage goes 
’ in; clear, odorless water comes out. Nothing offensive. 
a Works summer and winter; is burried out of sight. 

Write for folder and detailed explanation. Never requires cleaning out. Fully guaranteed. 

Sewage Disposal, $17 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


























No Money In Advance 


Hartman’s Special Farm Credit 


Only Hartman's with their $12,000,000 capital 
and over two million customerscan make such 
an offer as this, Order any size or style 
Majestic engine you want—no deposit 
—no C. O. D., or security. When the 
engine comes, work it 30 days, and 
if you are not fully satisfied with it, 
send it back at our expense and you 
will not be out one cent. If you are 
completely convinced that the ‘‘Majestic’”’ 
is a wonderful bargain and just the en- 
gine you want, then keepit and pay one- 
tenth in 30 days, or one-sixth in 60 days, 
and balance in equal payments monthly or 
every two months—giving 10 months or 




















9 and 14 H. P.—Stationary and Portable 


2, 3,5, 7, 

The Great Majestic Engine 
Most economical to operate. Fewer number of work~ 

pee. ay ee — weight 

for its H. P, rating. Big improvements. 

lastin soreias without trouble or bother. Abso- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK laa low lutely uarantecd by The Hartman Co., backed by its 


bargain price put on each engine. Book also $12,000,000 capital and resources. Fully described in cur 
tells how to judge an engine, k. Send for it. 
how much to pay, how to pick ee aaa 
(§ out size and style engine best THE HARTMAN CO., 4029 La Salle St., Dept. 383 Chicago 
suited to your needs, and ex- ’ | Without obligating me, send your Engine Catalog 
N 


















lains the Famous Farm Credit d las sng ee ee 
lan. Get this valuable en- and particulars of se 
gine book at once. Send 
coupon or @ postal today. 


Aga THe SS en —_— 
4029 La Salle Street, or R. F. D. 
Dept. 383 Chicago 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








By the Way 


Many of us fail to take advance 
steps on the plea that we “can’t live 
up to it.” We are “afraid we will fail” 
if we assume the responsibility. We 
asked a farmer’s wife why she had no 
flowers about her home, and her an- 
swer was: “I'd no sooner have them 
out than the gate would be left open 
for the cattle to tramp them down.” 

A mother whose children were not 
attending Sabbath school, gave as an 
excuse: “The children can’t go when 
the weather is bad, and there doesn’t 
seem any use in starting them.” 

A boy who wanted to go to high 

school was deprived of the privilege 
of a four-year course, which statistics 
show multiply a boy’s efficiency twen- 
ty-two times, because his father 
thought “likely he’d need him off and 
on.” 
And so it goes. A savings bank uses 
the foilowing advertisement: “Pro- 
jecting Your Will into the Future— 
The will that you make is just what 
the word indicates. It is your will, 
your definitely expressed command 
touching the disposition of your life- 
time’s accumulations after your guid- 
ing mind and hand are no longer pres- 
ent. It projects some of your person- 
ality into that future in which you can 
have no living part.” 

Why not change it to read: The 
will that you make is just what the 
word indicates. It is your will, your 
definitely expressed command touch- 
ing the disposition of your lifetime 
while your guiding mind and hand are 
present. It projects some of your per- 
sonality into that future in which you 
have a living part. 

The thing that we definitely will to 
do, we can do; one upward step gives 
confidence to take another. The thing 
we want bad enough to “project our 
will into the future” to get, we will get 


if the getting is not harmful to others. - 


A diffident gentleman was asked to 
do personal work in an evangelistic 
campaign. Accordingly, he asked a 
young man who seemed interested in 
religion why he did not come forward 
and join the church. 

“I'm afraid I can’t live up to it,” 
the young man answered. 

“Try it, try it!” his questioner re- 
plied. “The devil will take you back 
any time.” 

Likewise, if there is 
want to do that we have hesitated 
about beginning, hesitate no longer. 
We can fall back to our first condition 
at any time, but the chances are that 
the urge within us will keep us go- 
ing up. 


anything we 


Making Meat “Go Farther” 


Thrift is a dignified word. Economy 
is not beneath the dignity of any fam- 
ily. The economy of having enough, 
and not too much, is an art. A family 
that has been accustomed to meat 
three times a day would not at first 
be satisfied with meat once a day. The 
most comfortable method for the 
housekeeper who must reduce the 
amount of meat served, is to serve it 
as often, but in smaller amounts, until 
the family is gradually weaned from 
meat. If she goes at this with an air 
of apology, the members of the family 
are almost sure to complain. If, on the 
contrary, she sets the substitute dish 
before them with an air which inti- 
mates that she is giving them a treat, 
the change will be accepted cheer- 
fully Meat served with dumplings, 
meat with cream sauce or milk gravy, 
meat with rice, meat with potatoes or 
turnips, meat pie, and meat with beans 
—any of these at the noon meal, in- 
stead of roast, fried or boiled meat of 
itself, will extend the flavor of the 
meat. 

Cheaper cuts of meat may also be 
substituted. The heel of beef is prac- 
tically all meat. A good-sized heel, 
cooked slowly and browned down in 
an iron kettle, is as nutritious, or more 
so, than an expensive sirloin roast. 
Strips of the heel about half to two- 
thirds of an inch thick and a finger’s 
length, of browned in fat and then 
slowly simmered in the oven till thor- 
oly tender, are enjoyed as beef olives. 
Yorkshire pudding is a delicious addi- 





tion to the roast. The beef is roasted 
as usual until done. Make the pud- 
ding by beating three eggs until very 
light, add one pint of milk, one cupful 
of flour and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Lift the meat on a rack above the pur- 
ding, which should be poured in the 
pan in which the meat has been roast- 
ing, and baste with the drippings. 

In making substitutions for meat, 
the idea is not always economy only, 
but also to break up the habit of ex- 
cessive meat eating. If more protein 
(and meat is largely protein) is con- 
sumed than is needed for tissue re- 
newal, it either accumulates in the 
tissues, or is not fully oxidized, and 
intermediate products are formed that 
may be harmful to the body, or im- 
pose extra work on the excretory or- 
gans. It is because the decomposition 
products of protein metabolism are so 
harmful if not neutralized, that so 
much is written concerning excessive 
consumption of protein foods. Decom- 
position products of protein left in the 
cells of the body act as poisons or tox- 
ins, producing fatigue or pain, or low- 
ering the vitality. Milk, eggs, cheese 
or fish may be substituted for meat. 





Cannas should be started indoors 
the first or second week in April, and 
transplanted the second week in May. 
This plan has numerous advantages 
over the old method of planting the 
bulbs directly in the beds in which 
they are to grow, says M. F. Ahearn, 
professor of landscape gardening in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

By the new method, it is possible 
for the grower to select plants of uni- 
form size and color. There is less 
danger from frost when the plants are 
not set out until May. 

The indoor plan is simple. The bulbs 
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are cut in lengths varying from two 
to four inches. Individual specimens 
are placed in pots, or several may be 
planted in a shallow box. The pots 
or boxes should be put in sunny base- 
ment windows, under’ greenhouse 
benches, in hot-beds, or in cold frames. 
Strong, well-developed plants are pro- 
duced that will stand the strain of 
transplanting. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thernton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Johnny Chuck Finds a Use for His Back Door 


Little Johnny Chuck had heard that 
Farmer Brown's boy had caught old Mrs. 
Chuck, but luckily she had escaped from 
him. Now he is caught in his home with 
old Granny Fox and Reddy Fox at one 
door, waiting for him to come out, and he 
doesn’t know just what to do. 

Johnny waited and listened and listened 
—but all was as still as still could be. 
Then Johnny Chuck tip-toed back along 
the hall to his bedroom and sat down to 
think. He felt sure that Granny Fox and 
Reddy were waiting for him, just as he 
had heard them plan. 

“However am | going to Know when 
they leave?” said Johnny Chuck to him- 
self. Then he remembered the back doors 
which he had taken such care to make, 
and which Peter Rabbit had laughed at 
him for taking the trouble to make. He 
had hidden one so cunningly in the long 
grass, and had so carefully removed all 
sand from around it, that he felt quite 
sure that no one had found it. 

Very softly Johnny Chuck crept along 
the back passageway. Very, very cau- 
tiously he stuck his little black nose out 
the doorway and sniffed. Yes, he could 
smell foxes, but he knew that they were 
not at his back door. Little by little, he 
crept out until he could peep thru the 
grass. There lay Reddy Fox behind a 
big clump of grass, his eyes fixed on 
Johnny Chuck's front door, and there be- 
hind the apple tree lay Granny Fox tak- 
ing her ease, but all ready to jump when 
Reddy should give the word. Johnny 
Chuck almost giggled out loud as he saw 
how eagerly Reddy Fox was watching for 
him. Then Johnny Chuck had an idea 
that made him giggle harder. His black 
eyes snapped and he chuckled to himself. 

Pretty soon along came Bumble the Bee, 
looking for honey. He came bustling and 
humming thru the tall grass, and settled 
on a dandelion right on the doorstep of 
Johnny Chuck's back door. 

“Good morning,’’ grumbled Bumble the 
Bee. 

Johnny put a hand on his lips and beck- 
oned Bumble to come inside. 

Now Bumble the Bee is a gruff and 
rough fellow, but he is a good fellow, too, 
when you know him. Johnny Chuck had 
many times told him of places where the 





flowers grew thick and sweet, so when 
Johnny beckoned to him, Bumble came 
at once. 

“Will you do something for me, Bum- 
ble?” whispered Johnny Chuck. 

“Of course, I will,’’ replied Bumble, in 
his gruff voice. ‘“‘What is it?” 

Then Johnny Chuck told Bumble the 
Bee how Granny and Reddy Fox were 
waiting for him to come out for his break- 
fast, and how they had planned to gobble 
him up for their own breakfast. Bumble 
the Bee grew very indignant. 

“What do you want me to do, Johnny 
Chuck?” he asked. ‘If I can help you, 
just tell me how.” 

Johnny whispered something to Bumble 
the Bee, and Bumble laughed right out 
loud. Then he buzzed up out of the door- 
way, and Johnny crept up to watch. 
Straight over to where Reddy Fox was 
squatting behind the clump of grass flew 
Bumble the Bee, so swiftly that Johnny 
could hardly see him. Suddenly Reddy 
gave a yelp and sprang into the air. 
Johnny Chuck clapped both hands oves 
his mouth to keep from laughing out loud, 
for you see Bumble the Bee had stuck his 
sharp little lance into one of the ears of 
Reddy Fox. 

Granny Fox looked up and scowled at 
Reddy. ‘Keep still,’’ she whispered. 

Just then Reddy yelped louder than 
before, for Bumble had stung him in the 
other ear. 

“What's the matter?” snapped Granny 
Fox. 

“I don’t know,” cried Reddy Fox, hang- 
ing onto both ears. 

“You are—’’ began Granny Fox, but 
Johnny Chuck never knew what she was 
going to say Reddy Fox was, for you see 
just then Bumble the Bee thrust his sharp 
little lance into One of her ears, and be- 
fore she could turn around he had done 
the same thing to the other ear. 

Granny Fox didn’t wait for any more. 
She started off as fast as she could go, 
with Reddy Fox after her, and every few 
steps they rubbed their ears and shook 
their heads as if they thought they could 
shake out the pain. 

(if you ever had to go without your din- 
ner, you will feel sorry for Billy Mink, for 
that’s what he has to do, as told in our 
next story.) 
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| 
Built to bake right always— | 
Builttosave fuelandrepairs— 
Built to last three times long- 
er than ordinary ranges— | 

» 
and it does 

, —because malleable iron makesit 
~ unbreakable, charcoal iron makes 

it resist rust, and cold-riveting 

makes it permanently heat-tight, | 

One quality; many styles and sizes, | 

There is a Majestic dealer in every | 
county of 42 States, if you don’t } 


know One near you, write us. Send 
for free booklet. } 
Majestic Mfg. Co, 
Department 14 

St. Louis, Mo, |} 


"The Range 
With a 
Reputation” 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOM2 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 8240—Ladies’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 


36 to 42 inches bust measure. The blouse 
has Duchess closing in front, and the 
sleeves may be long or short. 

No. 8232—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 
14 years. The dress is cut in one piece, 
and the sleeves may be long or short. 

Mo. 8272—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 4 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in four gores and has a slightly ral 
waist line. 


No. 8230—Boys’ Rompers—Cut_ in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Rompers are joined to 
lower edge of yoke and may have long 
or short sleeves. 

No. 8263—Ladies’ Dress 
and 40 inches bust measure. 
is cut in one piece and the 
be long or short. 


Cut in sizes 36 
The dress 
sleeves may 


will be sent 
I vepartment 
ten cents 10! 


The above patterns 
any address, by the Pattern 
of this paper, on receipt of 
each. 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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Q— 
The Good Shepherd 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 15, 1917, John, 10:1-18.) 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he 


‘ that entereth not by the door into the 


fold of the sheep, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a thief 
and a robber. (2) But he that enter- 
eth in by the door is the shepherd of 
the sheep. (3) To him the porter 
openeth; and the sheep hear his 
voice: and he calleth his own sheep 
by name, and leadeth them out. (4) 
When he hath put forth all his own, 
he goeth before them, and the sheep 
follow him: for they know his voice. 
(5) And a stranger will they not fol- 
low, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers. (6) 
This parable spake Jesus unto them: 
but they understood not what things 
they were which he spake unto them. 
(6) Jesus therefore said unto them 
again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, I 
am the door of the sheep. (8) All that 
came before me are thieves and rob- 
bers: but the sheep did not hear them. 
(9) Iam the door; by me if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved, and shall 
go in and go out, and shall find pas- 
ture. (10) The thief cometh not, but 
that he may steal, and kill, and de- 
stroy: I came that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly. (11) I 
am the good shepherd: the good shep- 
herd layeth down his life for the 
sheep. (12) He that is a hireling, and 
not a sheplierd, whose own the sheep 
are not, beholdeth the wolf coming, 
and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, 
and the wolf snatcheth them, and 
scattereth them: (13) he fleeth be- 
cause he is a hireling and careth not 
for the sheep. (14) I am the good 
shepherd, and IT know my own, and 
mine own know me, (15) even as the 
Father knoweth me, and I know the 
Father; and I lay down my life for 
the sheep. (16) Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: them also 
I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd. (17) Therefore 
doth the Father love me, because I 
lay down my life, that I may take it 
again. (18) No one taketh it away 
from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again. This 
commandment received I from my 
Father.” 

This is the last of the recorded dis- 
courses of Jesus at the feast of taber- 
nacles in the year 29. To get His 
Viewpoint, we must read _ carefully 
chapters seven, eight and nine. In 
vain had He endeavored by His teach- 
ings and miracles to convince the 
Jewish leaders that He was their true 
Messiah, the Son of God made mani- 
fest in the flesh. The final miracle, 
that of the man born blind, had but 
confirmed them the more fully in their 
determination to put Him to death at 
the earliest possible moment as a 
heretic and disturber of the peace. 

With a feeling of the utmost sad- 
hess, He turns to allegory instead of 
direct argument, as He had before 
turned from direct teaching to par- 
ables in His early ministry in Galilee, 
the object being to present truth in 
such 4 way as to pique curiosity and 
thus lead to its acceptance by even 
unwilling minds. He therefore ex- 
Claims: “Verily, verily I say unto 
you, He that entereth not by the door 
into the fold of the sheep, but climb- 
eth up some other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber.” The sheep fold 
Was a circular enclosure of stones, 
with an opening or door, in which the 
_—- were corraled at night and left 
n the care of a porter or servant. 

Israel was pictured in many of the 
ante, notably the twenty-third, as 
‘he flock of Jehovah, the object of iHs 
Special care. The priesthood and 
ete were regarded as shepherds 
ree muiah, 23:1-4; Ezekiel,*34; Zecha- 

lah, 9:16). Familiar as his hearers 





were with these passages, they should 
not have failed to see with the utmost 
clearness the scope of the allegory. 


The province of the true shepherd 
was to visit his flock in the morning, 
to turn the sheep out to pasture, to go 
before them and lead them, thus at 
once feeding and protecting them from 
danger. He thus forecasts the double 
office of the modern pastor, who must 
be a bishop, in that he oversees, anda 
teacher in that *he feeds the flock. 
The sheep being thus guided and fed, 
know the voice of the true shepherd, 
who knows them by name, and they 
follow him gladly. “A stranger will 
they not follow, but will flee from him, 
him, for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” So far were they from 
realizing their office as shepherds 
that they had excommunicated the 
man whom Christ had healed of blind- 
ness, because he would not renounce 
his healer. It was a common saying 
among them that these “people who 
knew not of the law” (that is, the un- 
educated, common people), were 
“cursed.” 


Yet we are told that they under- 
stood not. They failed to see that 
they had utterly failed to win the 
confidence of the right-minded people 
of Jerusalem; that they were not in 
touch with the Lord of the flock nor 
with the flock itself; that they had no 
true calling, no spiritual commission, 
and therefore were self-constituted 
teachers who loved the fleece and not 
the flock. Then, as now, the true 
teacher is in harmony with the truth 
because he is of the truth, and must 
teach the truth for the truth’s sake, 
without regard to the hostility of 
those who teach direct falsehood, or 
who profess to teach the truth, but 
for selfish purposes, and hence are 
regarded as thieves and _ robbers. 
Then, aS now, those who love the 
truth for truth’s sake will know the 
voice of the true shepherd, and they 
follow him whose words ring true. 

The Pharisees had charged Jesus 
with being an impostor, and in the 
fifth verse He points out the differ- 
ence between the thieves and_ the 
true shepherd. Inasmuch as they did 
not and would not understand Him, 
He takes up a new but closely related 
subject. He represents Himself as the 
door of the sheepfold, thru which both 
sheep and shepherd enter as to the 
place of safety. Read again the teach- 
ings of the previous days. In these, 
His main thought was that He was 
the sent of the Father, the light of 
the world, the bread of life, the re- 
vealer and doer of the Father’s will, 
and thru Him and Him alone they 
could have access alike to the Father 
and to the fold of the true flock. 
It is the central thought of John’s 
gospel, in fact of all the gospels and 
of the whole Bible, that thru Him and 
Him alone man could be restored to 
communion and fellowship with God. 
His complaint against the Jewish peo- 
ple was that they would not come to 
Him that they might have life. He 
is the true and only source of life. 
All that claim access to the Father in 
any other way than thru the Son are 
thieves and robbers who follow the 
counsel of the first thief that ever 
climbed over the fence into a fold, 
namely, the devil. He evidently refers 
to those who required implicit sub- 
mission to themselves (John, 9:24-34), 
and thereby assumed that place that 
belonged to Him alone. None of these 
false systems or false teachers can 
abide because they do not meet the 
deepest wants of human nature; and 
the sheep—the true-hearted—do not 
follow. Christ promised first, life, “he 
shall be saved”; second, growth, “and 
shall go in and go out, and find pas- 
ture.” False religion can give neither 
life nor growth. 

In the eleventh verse the allegory 
again changes. From this on, Jesus 
is not regarded as the door, nor as the 
under-shepherd, but emphatically the 
true or ideal shepherd; and as the 
thought of His coming death was ever 
before Him at this period of His life, 





He adds that the good shepherd not 
merely giveth life and growth, but 
“layeth down his life for the sheep.” 
This is much more than risking his 
life for the sheep, as David did, and 
others have done, but clearly points to 
the laying down of His life on Calvary. 
Contrasted with this in the verses 
following are the “hireling” shepherds 
--corresponding to the “thieves and 
robbers” of the previous verses, who 
have no property in the sheep nor 
heart-felt interest in them, and flee 
when they see the wolf coming. 

To complete the lesson He wishes 
to teach them, in the last part He al- 
ludes to the intimate knowledge that 
eastern shepherds have of each indi- 
vidual sheep in the flock, and couples 
it with the knowledge that the sheep 
have of the good shepherd: “I am the 
good shepherd; and I know mine own, 
and mine own know me, even as the 
Father knoweth me, and I know the 
Father.” He then brings out more 
fully the meaning of the eleventh 
verse: “I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd layeth down his life 
for the sheep.” The word here trans- 
lated “know,” in New Testament 
Greek always means knowledge that 
grows out of community of nature or 
thought, and never means mere in- 
formation or what we call knowledge. 
Therefore, the real meaning is that 
union and fellowship between Christ 
and His people is like that union and 
fellowship between Him and His 
Father, and so intense is that fellow- 
ship that “I will lay down my life for 
the sheep.” 

This is a marvelous passage, and 
not merely links the believer with the 
Father thru the Son, but makes him 
the sharer of that fellowship to the 
extent of lis spiritual capacity. We 
can not know God as Christ knows 
Him, for we are finite; but our knowl- 
edge of Christ and of the Father thru 
Him, if it be true knowledge, bears a 
strong likeness to that perfect com- 
munion and fellowship that must ex- 
ist between the Father and the Son. 
In the sixteenth verse, the thought 
takes a wider range. Those for whom 
Christ lays down His life are not lim- 
ited to the Jewish people. “And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this 
foid” (this Jewish enclosure); “them 
also I must bring, :nd they shall hear 
my voice, and they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd”—one flock, one 
shepherd, but many folds. 

In this verse we have the germ of 
the burden of Paul’s teaching, recog- 
nized first by Peter, but of which Paul 
was the great apostle: the universal- 
ity of the church of God and the unity 
of believers of all nations. “There can 
be neither Jew nor Greek, there can 
be neither bond nor free, there can be 
no male or female; for ye all are one 
man in Christ Jesus.” 

Especial emphasis should be laid 
upon the seventeenth and eighteenth 
verses, wherein Jesus, at the close of 
the series of discourses at the feast of 
tabernacles declares that the sacri- 
fices which He has been making dur- 
ing the years of His earthly life, 
which is to be finished on the cross, 
were entirely voluntary on His part; 
that no power, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, in Jerusalem or out of it, could 
take away His life until His hour was 


come, until He was ready to lay it’ 


down and thus finish the work which 
the Father had given Him to do. 
And still further, that having power to 
lay it down, He had power to take it 
up again in the resurrection, and that 
in doing this He was obeying the pre- 
cepts of His Father, whom they pro- 
fessed to worship. 





Kitchen Woodwork 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Mrs. G. asks about the best finish 
for woodwork in the kitchen. If the 
woodwork is of hard pine, it is best by 
all odds to put on a good wood filler, 
such as painters know about, and then 
varnish with the best varnish in the 
market. This is durable, easy to clean, 
shows up the grain of the wood, and is 
very satisfactory. Finger-marks don’t 
show up on varnished woodwork. and 
the soil that naturally comes in the 
kitchen is easily removed with hot 
water to which two tablespoonfuls of 
kerosene have been added. Use a soft 


cloth, and wipe dry with another soft | 


cloth, and the woodwork will soon 
look nice and shiny, without the use 


of soap. 
AUNT SUSAN, 


| 












“I know what will change mother’s mind” 


—nothing hassolved house- 
hold problems like Calumet 
Baking Powder. It has brought 
happiness into millions of 
homes—made expert cooks of 
millions of housewives who 
never had much bake day “luck.” 
Its unequalled leavening and rais- 
ing powers mean big, tempting 
bakings, The never-varying quali- 
ty of its wonderful in, lents means 

@ same good results every bake day. 
Calumet saves you money because 
it’smoderate in price,goes farthest, 
eliminates failures and waste. 


It’s pure in the can—pure in the baking 
—and the favorite in millions of homes, 


Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Frea— See Slip 
iu Pound Can. 



















Do this today. Shake 

about a teaspoonful of Lewis 

Lye (from the handy sifting top 

can) into your dish water. See how 

it dissolves the grease from the dishes. 

Notice how it cuts the hardened presse 

on pots, pans and kettles—without 

F scouring! And my! what a sparkle it 

gives glassware. 

§ Use it for clothes washing, too. See 

how whiteit makes linens. And with 
only half the usual rubbing? 


LewisLye 


The Standard for More 


Than Half a Century 
ke f Lewis on band. 
By pao Ade meee wed —ae a disin- 
* fectant for closets—for » trees. 

*. “It cuts housework in half, 
re. Contains no alkali. 
jure the hands or daintiest 
ca. 

+ Put this advertisement fn your 
*-*, purse as a reminder to get your 
- can of Lewis Lye y. 
SA) Binahlste hips 
—Free. Write today. 


: Philadeiphia, Ps. 
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Queen Brooders 








Save the Chicks 


They help you raise the little chicks in all 
kinds A a UL with safety and success. 
Perfect protection, day and night, indoors and out- 
doors, time of year. Constructed of seasoned 
hardwood. with mortised corners bound with gal- 
vanized iren and painted twocoats. Heater keeps 
just the right temperature and ventilating system 
provides plenty of fresh warm 
air without drafts. e with 
twe floors. Under heating 
drum floer is cut ora ead gal- 
vanized pan used which — be 
4, with earth or sand, re 
moved easily fer cleaning. 
Vener Se flor divided :nte 


Soneding room and 
"Queen 
BrooderStove 


is the only steve thathas FF 
draft to ‘ 


amd check draft op 
by the regulster. Ask for com- 
plete Imcubator and Breoder Cataleg showing 
sizes and prices. We can ship quickly. 
QUEEN INCUBATOR CO. 
1878 WN. 14th Lincotn, 
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CORRECT 
Coal-Baurning Hover 


LT ON a correct. 







Sik. $11.75 Bkste. $12.85 


BACKED BY OUR GUARANTEE 
Sefore you buy an inferior ruachine, write for FREE 
Siterature describing the Correct. 
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step lively from the Sure Hatch 
Incubators. Sare Hatch 
Chicks grow into money, 
Many users make 1000% 
rofiteach year. Youcan too. 
Machi ne is simply and easil 
operated. The wife or chil 
it. Sates little 


ren can rus 
1. Cay ¢ 


time and attention 
small space, Read the 
of 19 years Bi A 





Fascinating Free Catalog 
ictures and describes fully the Sure Hatch Incuba- 
fore and Breoders. Read what our users say of their 
oy a chickens. Hear of their profits. 
Book end address on a postal and 
4, comes free. No trouble or expense. 


success. 
Just eend 
this ee 














Gonersl Menager 
GES MOWMES INCUBATOR CO. &1 Sevend St. Des Moines. fa. 


58 S55. Gi inca 


Size—Hot Water—Double Walled—Self | 
both $12.50. Frt. 84 
of Rockies. S 


$1000 In Prizes 


Se Rest ank eee 


Selle City Incubator Co., Bor 12 Racine, Wis. 


LOSE the LOUSE—SMITE the MITE 
in your henhonse by using 
“ Avenarius Carbolineum” 
A iyous a eat oh roosts, nests, 

expenses for 

“Winite foe ce ee po 

Carbelinium Wood Preserving Compsy 
Dept. 66 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PLYMOUTH HOCKS. 





THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Care of the Incubator Trays 


To be convinced of the importance 
of having the wire bottoms of the in- 
cubator trays tight and even, it is only 
necessary to put the thermometer in a 
hollow spot and note the difference in 
temperature between the hollows and 
the plains of the tray. The embryos 
in the eggs are like fruit on the tree, 
they need a certain nimber of heat 
units to ripen them, and these should 
be ineluded within a certain time. De- 
lay in hatching weakens the embryo. 
A tray that has been allowed to go 
into the machine sagged out of shape, 
and thus more remote from the heat, 
may weaken an entire hatch of chicks. 
Make the wire trays taut. 

Another item worthy of attention is 
the tacks which hold the trays togeth- 
er. These should be pounded in close 
and smooth. A projecting tack which 
jars the eggs by catching in remov- 
ing the tray may kill a potential prize 
winner. We all are sure that it is the 
eggs from our best hens that are bro- 
ken on the tray; that the finest chick 
drowns in the water trough; that the 
biggest and best meets with disaster. 
There are plenty of unpreventable 
causes for loss; the preventable losses 
should be prevented, for they cause us 
to suffer twice. Not only what we 
have lost distresses us, but we suffer 
also from the conviction that the loss 
was needless. 


Feed and Eggs 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“What is the best feed for laying 
hens? Is milk good for them? What 
would be considered a good egg pro- 
duction from ninety hens?” 

The best single grain for hens is 
wheat, but the hen requires a variety 
to do her best work. The hen is an 





‘egg factory. She must have material 


for her output. For egg production, 
the ration should not only be abun- 
dant, but it should also be fed in such 
a way as to induce exercise. Some 
breeders claim to secure the needed 
exercise ‘hru the use of feed hoppers; 
feeding in litter accomplishes the same 
purpose. When one wants to make 
use of all the table scraps and parings, 
a good plan is to cook and salt the 
refuse as for the table. Then add 
enough grain mixed in the following 
proportions to make a crumbly mash: 
To one pint of bran add one pint of 
equal parts of ground oats and corn 
meal, and mix with the scraps. Feed 
what the hens will eat in fifteen min- 
utes, about two quarts to twelve hens. 
At noon feed one pint of oats in litter 
to twelve hens, and at night one quart 
of oats, wheat or cracked corn. 

Milk is excellent for laying hens, 
especially sour milk. 

A good egg production for ninety 
laying hens would vary from thirty 
eges per day in November to sixty 
per day in April. Some flocks will 
do better; most flocks do far worse. 


Picking Feathers 


An Iowa subscriber asks: 

“Why do chickens pick the feathers 
off of each other, and what will keep 
them from doing so? My chickens 
seem healthy, and I have given them 
a variety of feed, and keep grit and 
fresh water before them at all times, 
but some of them have nearly all the 
feathers picked off their necks.” 

These chickens may have the de- 
pluming mite, and they may have sim- 
ply a bad habit. The depluming mite 
works on the feathers at the base, 
and they may be killed by the applica- 
tion of carbolized vaseline; but too 
large an area should not be covered at 
one time. Grease the bare spots, and 
treat the birds for body lice also. 

Wyandottes, as weil as other breeds, 
will get the bad habit of pecking at 
the feathers on their own necks and on 
the necks of other birds, especially 
the necks of males. When they once 
bring blood, they like the taste, and 
keep pecking until the victim must be 
removed from the pen to recover. This 
vice usually comes from idleness. If 








plenty of litter is provided, and this is 
kept loose, with grain to reward them 
for the effort of scratching, there will 
be less trouble. Often, too, there is a 
lack in the ration when birds peck at 
one another. They may need animal 
food or a better balanced grain ration. 





Liver Trouble 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“I have a flock of Plymouth Rock 
chickens that are afflicted with a pe- 
culiar disease. They seem to get lame 
in one leg only, and will go around on 
their toes until they die. What is the 
matter with them, and is there any 
eure for them?” 

The trouble comes from the liver, 
and when chickens have reached the 
stage described, there is no cure for 
them. Plymouth Rocks in the second 
year are apt to get over-fat, especially 
if they have been having a good deal 
of corn and no green food. If the hens 
are in thin flesh, have aravenous appe- 
tite, and the feathers look rough, they 
may be suffering from tuberculosis. fn 
either case, we would advise killing 
and burning the sick birds, and isolat- 
ing others that seem out of order. Fat 
hens that are beginning to show 
stained feathers about the vent should 
be marketed while in good flesh. Han- 
dle the birds to know their condition. 
Give epsom salts—a teaspoonful to 
three birds—once a week for a month. 
See that the flock is free from lice 
and mites. 





Mixed Trays 


A reader writes: 

“IT have not enough eggs to fill an 
incubator tray, unless I wait three or 
four weeks. My ducks will soon be 
laying. Would it be all right to incu- 
bate on tray of hen eggs, and one of 
duck eggs? Will it make any differ- 
ence if both trays are not full?” 

Hatching chicks and ducklings to- 
gether is not a good plan. If the duck 
eggs are incubated for a week before 
the hen eggs go in, the animal heat 
generated by the duck eggs makes it 
difficult to regulate the temperature 
to suit both varieties of eggs. If the 
hen and duck eggs are started to- 
gether, the two days when the chicks 
are hatching, and the door must be 
kept closed, is not good for the ducks, 
since duck eggs require more cooling 
than hen eggs, and if one duck egg 
goes bad, the smell is worse than from 
a hen egg. We would rather hatch 
the hen eggs alone. Three weeks is 
about the limit for keeping eggs for 
hatching. If the weather is cool and 
the eggs are kept covered from the air 
in a temperature not over 50 degrees, 
they may hatch well. The older eggs 
require longer to hatch than newly- 
laid eggs, and care must be taken to 
keep the heat up to the hatching 
point. 

Wher a hatch comes off uniformly, 
the damp chicks on the tray reduce 
the temperature; they are apt to kick 
over the thermometer, or pile up the 
shells so that it can not be seen. If 
at this time the temperature runs down 
to about 100 or lower, an old egg that 
might hatch at 105 degrees will likely 
not hatch at all, even tho pipped. 

If the incubator is run with but one 
tray of eggs, put the other tray in, 
and cover the bottom of the tray with 
paper. We sometimes shut off half 
the egg chamber by fastening a flan- 
nel cloth between the two trays. Re- 
member in hatching eggs of Leghorn 
and American breeds together that the 
Leghorns will hatch first. Better in- 
cubate together eggs from similar 
breeds or families. 





The litter in the hen house must 
be watched for dampness. Dry, loose 
litter may remain on the floor for some 
time, but when the litter gets damp 
and packs, it is bad for the hens. Aside 
from the discomfort to the hens, damp 
litter throws off a bad smell, which is 
very apt to cause roup in the flock. 
The chickens’ lungs are close to the 
ground; to fill them with the bad air 
from damp litter and droppings is 
most unwholesome for the flock. 








Egemore Straia 
Barred P. Rocks 


E cus for bat 
$150 for es 
for 30; $3.50 fo or 50; 
€6.00 for 100, 

by express, 


J. A. BENSON 
So. Fifth a: 
Sheldon, ag 


Eim Hill Sm Rocks 


“Weight With Quality” 
50 coc kerels for sale 
Send for cireular containing winnings, prices of 
eggs and description of :917 matings. 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lows 


JENSON’S WHITE ROCKS 
Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 609; 
mated with th cockerels scoring from 92 
94. ert eggs, 15 $1.25, 30 $2.50, 50 $3, 100 95.59, 
_—_ pen mating $3 per 16. Jas. Jenson & Sons, 
ell, lowa 
MONROE, 


M. Hummel & Son "ue 


Breeders of B. P. Rocks exclusively for% 
years. = benied’ by descendants of first prize 
winners. Cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 19) 
hens and enon weighing 8 to 1] pounds., with deep, 
straight blue barring. We won 37 prizes at our test 
showings. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $2.50 per 30. Btrong 
fertility guaranteed. 


OCKEREL bred B. P. Extra fine, 

J Range flock, 15-1.25, 3042.00, Special 
mated pen, 15-€5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, Alte 
Trease, Lynpvilie, lowa. 

















Rock eggs. 





phi Rock eggs for hatching; from vigorous farm 


for incubators; 9500 per hundred. A. H. 


range stock, Am prepared to handle large cote 
Early, Sac Co., lowa — 





i. winning Ringlet Barred Rocks; three 
excellently mated; fertility guaranteed. 

$2 per 15, $3.50 per 20, $7.50 per 100. Frederic §, 
Archerd, Coliege 6 Springs, lowa. 





+» Rock eggs peeter’ 6 strain direct); blue 

ribbon winners. Pen 1,2—15, $5.00; pen 3, 15, 
$2.50; range—i5, $1.25; 105, 95.00. Mating list free, 
Satlataction guaranteed. E. W. Collins, Mt. Pieas- 
ant, Iowa. 


Pinte. bred Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale o Wael laying strains—good bone, good 
- Wilkinson, Mitchellville, lowa. 








ly Rocks—large, vigorous. Eggs, $1.00-15. 
Buff Orpington duck eggs, $1.50-12. Zenos How- 
ard, Campus, Il. 


Ce Barred Plymouth Rock females for gale, 
Write for mating list. D.H. Lesber, Marion, Ja. 








UFF Rocks, pure bred. zees $5 100; $1 15. Sat- 
iefaction guaranteed. C. Bain, Rockford, la, 


Bia Rocks, high bred winter layers. Eggs, 15 
$1.50; 100 $7.00. A. W. Kadel, Keswick, lowa. 


UFF Rocks, pure bred. Eggs—15, $1.00; 100, 05.00. 


Baby chicks, 15c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mra. 
Wiz. Guynn, Charles City, lowa, 


WHITE ROCK EGG 


MKS. W.S. Handiey, 











$1.50 PER 15 
$5.00 PER 100 
Carroll, Lowa 





4 F Plymouth Rocks that are buff; 15 eggs, $1.00; 
$5.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New. 
ton, Iowa. 


wi. Plymouth Rocks, 
Eggs, $1.50 per setting. 
Gravity, lowa. 


“ ERDALE Flock, Bradiley’s Barred Rocks. 
Farm range, heavy boned. Eggs, 15-#1.25, 50- 
$3, 105-85. Cloverdale Farm, RB. 1, South Amana, Ia 





pure Fishel strain. 
Mrs. Guy Baker, RB. 8, 








| i bred, exhibition qu: ality, Barred Rocks. 5 
: eggs 61.50, 30 62.50, 100 $6.00. La Rue, Forest 
City, lowa. 
ARRED Plymouth Rocks, Thompson strain; pro- 
lific layers. Eggs—i5, $1.75; 25, €2.50; 80, $3.00, 
parcel post prepaid; safe delivery guaranteed. Lafe 
D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 








\ HITE Rock eggs—Fishe! strain cockerels, mam- 

moth birds. Hens bred for size and egg pro 
duction, Eggs always fresh and carefully pac 
Prices for 15-$2.00, 50-€4.50, 100-88.00. Incubator or- 
— promptly filled. Mrs. Austin Elvin, Jefferson, 
owa. 


| ged Rock eggs from high scoring, lerge 
boned bens, @6.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. C. Jobn- 
son, Lynnville, Jowa. 
h 
os 








Rocks, pure bred, extra good color, 
and vigorous. Eggs—30, $1.75; 50, $2.50. 
Moueel, Bancroft, Iowa. 





Been: Plymouth eggs—15, 81.50: 30, $2.75; 100, 
$6.00; from handsome stock, barred to the skin. 
L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, lowa. 


| gg ore Rock eggs, 100-85.00. Edward Beer, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 








S- Pen, $2.00-15; range, $1.00-15, $5.00-100. 
Barred Rocks exclusively, Ringlet strain. 
yearsexperience. Mrs. D. M. Stout, Powersville, Mo. 





Ye” Rock eggs from my selected big type 
bens. H. A. Ward, Eldora, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs—Thompson strain, cholce 
matings:  $1.50-15, $3.50-50, @6.00-100. E. 8. 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


64 varieties chickens; Bronze, White Holland, Bous 

bon Red turkeys; Toulouse, Embden, African, Chins 

geese; Pekin, Rouen, Runner, Muscovy ducks; gula- 
FRANZ, 


























eas. Catalog free. BOX 10, MANKATO, Mill 
einai sits 

GGS for hatching—S. C. Brown Leghorns, 5c pet 
egg. How many? Fawn & White Runner duck 


©€G6, 11-61. Stock guaranteed 


GGS—Barred Rocks, Bronze turkeys, Toulouse 
geese, Pekin ducks and Pearl Guineas. Grace 
Aspedon, Farragut, lowa. 


pure. S.J. GARDNER, Russell, lowe. 
ee 





—<—$—— 


G1LVER Spangied Hamburg cockerels.» well marked, 
from prize winning stock. Eggs also for 
Write for prices. A. I. Ganfield, Savannah, Mo 


EGGS—49 VARIETIES 
Free book. AYE BROB., Box 2, Blair, Nebrasl® 


EGGS—White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds. Wyan- 
100 dottes, $400. Kalix Poultry Farm, Madrid, 

















. C. White Leghorn and 
61.25 per setting. Writ te for prices 0B 


r Shane, K. 2, lewa Falla, lows 


bayer duck 


lots of nek sage 6 





| Fai! 


oii 


releel $3] Bel FRLE! 


| EIFS | 


SBl FEIF OL FEL SEL ERaI Rees Oo} 





April 6, 1917. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 








Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the bacillus 
Bacterium Pullorum with which chicks 
are oiten infected when hatched. The 
germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood. 
Prevention is the bess method of combat- 
ing the disease and should begin as soon 
as clicks are hatched, Intestinal anti- 
septics should be given to kill the germ. 
Mercaric Chloride is one of the most 
powe »rful remedies, but being a rank 
yison, its use is not to be recommended 
as long as there are safe, harmless remedies 
ve the market that will do the work. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see so much about oa 
losing their incubator chicks with White 
—— and I know how discouraging 
itis. I have been raising little chicks for 
ears and lost thousands before I learned 
ose to save them. Finally, I sent 50c 
for your Walko Remedy. It came by 
return mail. Before I received it I was 
losing the little fellows by the lapful. I 
only lost -_ from White Diarrhea after 
getting it. Never had little chicks so 
thrifty. It just seems to give them new 
life and vigor. Mrs. R. B. Mercer, St. 
Paul, Kansas. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be ——— Write — 
Let us prove to you that Walko will 
yent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c 
on our guarantee—your money back if se 
satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A-4, Waterloo, la, 














Save Your Chicks—Free 


Send us the names of two poultry raisers and we 
will send you a copy of our new book on poultry dis- 
eases, also enough Iowite Chick Tonic, absolutely 
free, tosave 49 chicks from White Diarrhea, We have 
helped thousands make more money. Write today 


and learn how to save your chicks. 
The Wight Co... .1 Main, Lamoni, lowa 





WYANDOTTES 
wr PPP PPP PPP PPP APPL LLL LD LDL 
W iilTE Wyandotte eggs selected from heavy lay- 
ing farm range stock, 61.00 per 15, 84.50 per 100. 
C4 H. May, Roca, Neb. 


7HITE Wyandotte eggs from choice white stock 
50, $2.50; 100, $4.60. W. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, lowa. 
\ THITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain)—great winter 
layers. Eggs, 61.00 per 15; 5c each for 530 or 
more. F. A. Van Antwerp, Lobrville, lowa. 











ee ¥ 
W NITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain); good layers. 
Eggs 8600 per hundred. Mrs. C. E. Squires, 
Marne, lowa. 
ILVER Laced Wyandottes, farm flock. 15 eggs 
81.00, 100-5.00. E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa. 








W HITE Wyandotte eggs, $2.50 per 15. Prize win- 
ners wherever exhibited. Edgar Mathes, 
Eagleville, Missouri. 





‘ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.00. W. W, 
OO Davis, RK. R., Indianola, lowa, 





ged Flake White Wyandotte eggs for hatching; 
Fishel strain winter layers; $1.50 per 15, €3.50 for 

50 and 86.00 for 100, Guarantee 9 chicks per setting 

7 refill at half price. Quietdale Farms, Kellerton, 
Owa, 





100 WHITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching $5.00; 
15-€1.00. Mrs. G. W. Barnard, Webb, lowa. 





Who's Wyandotte eggs, Regal strain—15, $1.00; 
100, $5.00. Mrs. Mary Bauer, R. 1, Holstein, Ia. 





Rt Comb White Wyandotte eggs—15, 75c; 100, 
84.00. Mrs. J. C. Betzing, Le Roy, Minn. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs—15, $1.50; 100, $5. Fishel 
strain. Mrs. T. W. Glass, R. 5, Sac City, lowa. 





HITE Wyandottes, farm flock, Keeler strain; 15 
eggs, 81.00; 100, @5.00. Mrs. Wm. Brockley, 
Vermont, Ill. 





ure bred, 


IL v ER Laced Wyandotte eggs from 
rs. Arthur 


\) heavy laying flock, 15-61.00, 100-85.00. 
Miller, R. 2, ~ er, R. 2, Plainfield, lowa. 





Br FF Wyandotte eggs from extra good stock $1.50 
"ead 15, $7.00 per 100. Mrs. Chas. Hough, Weston, 





PECIAL White Wyandotte eggs. Extra selected 
\) females, prize winning males. Circular. Mrs, 
Geo. toe, Bellevue, lowa. 





W UTE Wyandotte eggs, #4 per hundred. I. W. 
Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 





MINORCAS. 


GINGLE G: Comb Black Minorcas. Eggs per setting 
of 15, 75c, or $5.00 per hundred. Mrs. E. C. Hughes, 
Scotch Grove, Iowa. 








SUSSEX. 


QED sume Sussex eggs, 65.00. From best pens. H. J. 
Baker, Worthington, Ind. 








(21) 621 








Care of Goslings 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“IT am much interested in the rais- 
ing of geese, and, never having had 
any experience with them, I would like 
to know if you can tell me about the 
care and feeding of the young ones, 
especially. Is it necessary to turn the 
eggs if put under a hen?” 

If the hen is not given too many 
goose eggs, she is usually able to turn 
them when the nest is sufficiently 
large. Turning them by hand does no 
harm if one is uncertain of the care 
the hen is giving them, but many a 
hen gives a good hatch of goose eggs 
in a roomy nest without assistance. 
Hen-incubated goose eggs should be 
lightly sprinkled with warm water each 
day after the twelfth day. Some peo- 
ple sprinkle from the beginning; oth- 
ers do not sprinkle at all. Much de- 
pends on the location of the nest and 
on the weather. Five eggs is enough 
for the average hen, altho seven are 
sometimes given. 

When the goslings are hatching, the 
hen needs to be watched. Often a 
hen refuses to own her strange chil- 
dren, and pecks them to death. Let 
them hatch in a dark place, and re- 
move the goslings to a warm, flannel- 
lined basket as fast as hatched, as the 
hen is apt to trample on and kill them. 
Goslings are not hard to care for after 
the first ten days, as they ere then 
comparatively hardy. Let them remain 
warm and quiet for twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours after hatching. Keep 
them as warm and dry as turkey poults 
for the first ten days. By that time, 
they will be strong enough to eat grass 
and should be confined to small, mov- 
able pens, to prevent their running 
after other poultry. Give them some 
shade from the sun. 

Soak bread in water for the first few 
feeds, and mix with chopped onion 
tops, dandelion greens or tender grass 
or lettuce. Do not give sloppy food. 
A good mash is made of three-fourths 
of a pound of shorts and one-fourth of 
a pound of Indian meal, with sand in 
one feed each day. Unless an abun-+ 
dance of green food is given goslings, 
they will lose the use of their legs and 
die. As much as three-fourths of the 
ration may be green food. 

Goose eggs usually require thirty 
days to hatch. 





Sudan Grass for Poultry 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Sudan grass, altho a new crop, is 
given a high place in the list of green 
crops suitable for poultry. It was 
planted primarily as a pasture crop, 
but rapidly assumed other uses, equal 
in importance to the first one. Now, 
no other summer crop can take its 
place in the poultry yards. It would, 
in fact, require a combination of sev- 
eral crops to give the satisfaction ob- 
tained from a crop of Sudan grass. 

As a forage crop it is excellent. 
The young shoots are very tender and 
easily broken. As in the case of other 
grains, the new shoots are preferred 
to the larger leaves. Yet the low fiber 
content renders the larger leaves brit- 
tle and much more available than the 
leaves of most other forage crops of 
the same age. 

The rapidity with which this grass 
grows is surprising. Few crops are 
able to keep pace with it. It is almost 
impossible for the fowls to keep the 
grass short, and two or three cuttings 
can be made during the season. The 
hay makes a good litter for the laying 
house. 

The rapid growth has another de- 
cided and quite important advantage, 
in keeping the fields free from weeds. 
After the first cultivation, there should 
be but few weeds found in the field. 
The crop grows more rapidly than 
most weeds, and the tops soon meet 
above the rows, shutting out most of 
the direct rays of the sun. Thus the 
weeds are checked, and it is not so 
difficult to keep them cut away. 

A point not to be overlooked is the 
shade furnished by the grass. It is 
not uncommon to find a whole flock in 
the shelter of the Sudan grass, while 
none can be found under the trees. A 
small stand left uncut will furnish 
enough shelter for the ordinary sized 
flock. A white hen within a foot of 
the border of the standing crop can 
scarcely be seen by a person ten feet 
away. Few if any plants are superior 
to Sudan grass as shade producers. 

The relative feeding value of Sudan 
grass for poultry has not been deter- 





mined, but all cashes tend to show 
that it is a welcome addition to the 
pasture crops for poultry. 
R. N. HARVEY. 
Texas Agricultural College. 





Preventive of Chicken-Pox 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Over a year ago, my six-weeks-old 
chicks had the chicken-pox, with ugly 
black scabs over their heads and bod- 
ies. I didn’t know what to do for it. 
As I went by a place, I saw some 
chicks the size of mine, and stopped to 
ask an elderly Swede woman if she 
knew what was good for chicken-pox. 
She said she didn’t know; that hers 
did not get sick. She said she always 
kept a piece of gum asafetida in their 
drinking water, and said she would 
give me a piece. I took it home, tied 
it in a rag, and to a bottle, to keep it 
from getting lost, and kept it in the 
drinking water. Every one but one 
grew well and husky again, and now I, 
too, always keep it in the water till the 
chickens are quite large. It does not 
disosive, and a bit of it lasts for weeks. 
And I do not have sick chickens, tho 
some of my neighbors have one or 
more with the roup. Perhaps, after 
all, there was something in our grand- 
mothers tying the horrid little bags 
around our necks. 

Out here we keep lime scattered 
about the poultry house and in the 
dusting places; it keeps away mites 
and lice. 

LOUISE P. APPLEBY. 

California. 


LEGHORNS. 


S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs 


$1. “ eer 15, 63.00 per 50, €5.00 per 100. Fess 
Also a few 8S. C. Red eggs $1.50 per 15. 


F. ‘BOLLMAN, Wali Lake, lowa 


S Cc. B. Leghorn eggs from 250 large two-year-old 
hens, heavy laying strain, mated with 12 cocks 

and 12 cockerels. All high scoring birds, some prize 

winning stock. Eggs $4.00 per 100, $2.50 per 50, $1.00 
r 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edw. Dooley, 
Ima, Iowa. 











7 C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 50 $3.50; 100 95. Winter 
laying strain. Warren Pope, Oakland, Iowa, 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—80, $1.50; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $4.00. Ernest Barr, Allerton, Iowa. 





C. W. Leghorns, 


Py bred 8. 
DAY OLD CHICKS Sean 100: eges@5. Eggland 


Egg Farm and Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





Cc. B. Leghorn eggs; beavy laying strain; 
« winners at Des Moines poultry show, 1916; 15, #1; 
30, $1. 75; 100, #5, parcel post. G. M, West, Ankeny, Ia. 


bie | want good layers? > Cm White Leg- 
horn eggs, 15-61.25, 100-85 Postpaid. Satis- 
Seaman guaranteed. Mrs. Yr rr ‘Gestel. E Hopkinton, 








C. WHITE Leghorn eggs for hatching—S0 eggs, 
S. $3; 100 eggs, 85. T. E. Sefthamer, Newhall, lowa. 


C. W. Leghoras. Eggs, day old chicks and stock 
e forsale. Brown’s Poultry Farm, Barry, Ill. 








BROWN Leghorn eggs—i5, $1.00; 100, $4.00; 
h %- farm range, ¢ + laying stock. A breeder 
tor over 30 years. W. W. Egbert, Millersburg, 111. 


a oe Comb Brown Leghorn ogee 48, Tc; 30, 
$2.00; 100, 64.00. J. A. Penn, Alta, lo 


S%, Cc. Mey Brown, Buff Leghorn eggs, 61.25 per 
. $4.50 per 100; baby chicks, $12.00. Mrs. J. 
Gra ‘tethorvitte, lowa. 


S.°: C. BROWN Leghorn eggs, $4.50 per 100; colored 
Muscovy duck eggs, $160 per setting. Mrs. 
John Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 


ARRON White Raqhere. 254 - 260 
Mating lst. Mrs. J. R. Baum, Butler, 














pam. 








KRHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Ss. C. R. |. REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Con Iowa 


) yp from big boned, pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Bed hens ang pullets; farm range; red 
eyes; heavy laying strain; mated to extra good dark 
red males: 62.25 per 80, $3.50 per 50,@6 per100. David 
Welle, Newton, lowa. 











ONG'S trap-nested Single Comb Reds have been 
bred nine years to Jay and win. Eggs, pens, 
$5.00, 63.50, 82.50. Flock $7.00 per 100. Mating list on 
request. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. H. Long, Box 
104, De Soto, lowa, 





AGGS from heavy laying 8. C. R. J. Red (pen bred) 
4 bens and pullets that are large, big boned, red 


to the skin—15, 81.50; 50, 63.50; 100, $6.00. Chas. E. 


Bishop, R. 3, Newton, lowa. 





> E bred 8. C. R. 1. Reds—good quality and color; 
62. 00 for 16 eggs, $5.00 for 50. Mrs. J. R. Black, 
Arcola, 11]. 


\GGS—Rose Comb Reds—supertor stock, right 
4 prices. Write for mating list. J. Graham, 
Keswick, lowa, 








Cc. R. I. Reds. Scored cockerels. 
WO. 10 years. Eggs, 100-$5.00. Prepaid, 
dom, Gibson, Iowa. 


Breeding Reds 
8. J. Sted- 


C. Buff Leghorn eggs, 95 100, Mrs. Effie Erickson, 
- Kirkman, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4.50 per 100. 
Mrs, A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





C. W. Leghorn eggs. Farm range flock, good lay- 
. ing strain. 100-65.00. Mra. L. M. Russell, Dan- 
ville, lowa, 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—80, $1.50; 100, 
$3.50. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.00 a 15; 
#4.00 per 100. Mrs. John O'Connell, Mert 





OUNG'S strain Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Eggs. 64.50 per hundred. Eva McCabe, Humes- 
ton, Wayne Co.. lowa. 





ET our 8. C. White Leghorns pay your grocery 

bill. With eggs at 40c eighty pullets brought 

us over 850 in January. No stock forsale. Eggs, 50- 
$3.50, 100-86.00. Emoh Farm, Webster City, lowa. 





)GGS from 8. C. White Leghorns, headed by Fer- 

4 ris’ cockerels, Extra fine pen, headed by $15.00 
cockerel, $2.00 per setting; 60, @5.00; limited num- 
ber. Utility pen, $1.00 per setting; 50, $2.50; 100, $5.00. 
Order early. C. A. Nelson, Waverly, lowa. 





SETTINGS Single Comb White Leghorn 

eggs. Utility farm range beauties. 15-€1.00, 
100-$5.00; select exhibition, 15-82.00, 100-$10.00. H. 
Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, lowa. 





[yg island Reds of finest quality (both combs) 
, Eggs #5 per100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, 
Floyd, lowa. 





OOD Rose Comb Reds. FEggs—s1.00-15, $4.00-100, 
J Alice Hadley, Stuart, lowa. 


SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 100-¢4.00. Pen, 
15-€1.00. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, la. 





i ABY chicks. Eggs for hatching from Single 
Comb White Leghorns and Anconas. H. Boon, 
Batavia, lowa. 





page Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from prize 
winners, $3.00-81.50 setting; 86.00 hundred, range 
flock. C. C. Cunningham, Knoxville, Lowa. 





R. ©. R. 1, Red eggs from pen matings—15, 2.25; 

to, $4. From range flock, 86 per 105. One pen 
mated with 2d prize cock at Upper lowa Poultry 
Show. Jacob Nissen, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., Ia, 





} OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs 4c each. 
Mrs. M. J. Tetgland, Elmore, Minn. 





DUCKS. 


NINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 83.25 per hun- 
. dred. Mrs. Emma Swinbank, Colo, lowa. 





| OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 15, $6.00 
per hundred, White Pekin duck eggs $1.25 per 
ll. Mrs. Frank Sayder, Ogden, Iowa. 





S C. B. Leghorn eggs, 15-61.50, 100-65.00. Mra. John 
WO. Pease, KR. 2, Farragut, lowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs #5.00 per hundred 
up. Mammoth Pekin duck eggs €7.00 per 100. 
Ray Leitch, Everty, lowa. 





URE Fawn Rfnner eggs. White egg strain, blue 

ribbon winners. Pen 1—15, $2.50; pen 2—15, 

$1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mating list free. 
E. W. Collins, R. 2, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 





AMMOTH Pekin duck eggé, $1.50 peril. Ches- 
ter L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





si? our 221 egg strain Indian Runner ducks and 

blood red strain Single Comb Rhode Island Rede 
to improve your stock. F.L. Reinhard Farms, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, 





NAWN and White Indlan runner duck eggs, 12-61. 
Robert Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 





\ HITE Indian Runner eggs, $1.00 per 12. Mra. 
Cora Bass, R. 5, Ked Oak, lowa. 





' GEESE. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4.00 per hun- 
dred. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, Marte strain 

direct. Large bove, good buff, fine layers, Pre- 
paid—15, $1.50; 50, $4.00; 100, 87.50. Mrs. Thos. Baum- 
gardner, Colchester, lil. 





gph eggs from Kellerstrass strain prize 

winning 8. C. W. Orpingtons. If you want big 
winter layers or the finest in roast birds, get these 
eggs. Setting, $1.25; two settings, $2.25; 100, $5.00. 
J. F. Miller, Latimer, lowa. 





| ge ae Orpingtons — Chicago, St. Louls, Kansas 
City, Missouri and Ililinois state show winners. 
Mating list free. Clarence Adams, Maxwell, Lil. 





TFVOULOUSE geese eggs, $2.50 for 10. Willis Shaw, 
Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa. 


LANGSHANS. 








Biack Langshan Cockerels from prize winners 
ea) Twos, three $2each. Eggs $2 15, guaranteed, 
A. J. Schultz, Batavia, lowa. 





LACK Langshan eggs, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. A. L. 
Mason, Early, lowa. 


GGS from 8.C. Buff Orpingtens—15, $1.25; 100, $6. 
Buff Orpington duck egge—10, 61. J.C. Simon, 
Kagie Grove, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orptngtons, first prize winners, 
big bone; the laying kind. Eggs—15, $1.50; 100, $7. 
Allen Josiia, Holstein, Lowa. 





Py Orpington eggs, Martz strain direct. Exhi- 
bition pen, $3.00 per 15; utility flock, $5.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Christine Hartshorn, "Traer, lowa. 





GGS from high scoring, winter laying Black 
Langshans, $1.50 per 15 postpaid. Dr. W. J. 
Morgan, Seaton, Illinois. 


AYLOR'S quality 8. C. Buff Orpington eggs $1.50 
per 15, 96.00 per 100. Bred for large size and big 
winter layers. C. A. Taylor, R. 2, Ames, lowa. 





ANCONAS. 





AVE famous 8. C. Anconas. Eggs, setting $2.00, 
hundred @840, postpaid. Fine cockerels $2.00 
up. Mrs, Clinton Crawford, St. Charles, lowa. 


TURKEYS. 








OURBON Red turkey eggs, ten for three dollars, 
Clemise Holland, Hamilton, Il). 


BRABMAS. 








IGHT Brahmas exclusively for % y Kage te 
each for lees than 50; 50, 94.50; 100, $8.00. Oo. 
Fritehman, Muscatine, Lowa. 





C. Suvngiene a specialty. Ten years a breeder. 
Eges $5.00 per 100 from choice stock. F. H. 
Schmadeke, Clarksville, lowa. 





UFF Orpington eggs, farm range, 100-95.00. Mrs. 
Robert Tobin, Riverside, lowa. 





UFF Orpingtons. Hatching eggs from beavy lay- 

ing. prize winning strain, $1.50 and $2.00 per 

fifteen, $6.00 per hundred. Mating list free. EE Eichin, 
Box J, Olney, Ml. 


INGLE Comb Crystal White Orpington eggs, 15- 
$1.00, 100-45.00. Geo. Bailey, Austin, Mine 
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Accurate 
in Capacity 


Each Sturges Milk Can is 

made to hold just somuchand 
no more. Always agrees with 
the city sealer’s measure, 


Only highest grade 
steel plateis used in 
Sturges Milk Cans, 
That's why they 
last longer than 
usually expected, 
Carefully tinned, 
seams soldered smoot! 

as a china bow!- a 
to keep clean. Write 


for Catalog No. 114 
Sturges &4 Burn 





‘The calf knows that when bossy has @ 
Sore udder or teats the milk comes hard 
end the cow is restless and irritable. A 
cow that is nervous and "jhe, can- 
wot yield her full milk sup 

Bal is a it .. effective, 
and quickly — . = 
scratches, cuts, chaps, bruises, 
tion, or caked bag. A aa aid in {fn 
treating bunches and ure. Have @ 
package on and and keep little Burts from 
getting big 

Sold by feed dealers and 
craaviens Tn generous 500 packe 

Write for our free Ke 
let, ie. “Dairy Wrinkles.’ 


AIRY ASS8OCIATI 
© , eee a co. 





Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined, 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. 

T How to Raise Calves 
Write for Pamphlet “Howto and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 38 Waukegan, Ill. 
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‘NO BLOWING DOWN 


of this silo. Heavy base 
anchors make it safe and 
do away with guy wires. 
Air tight doors, easy to 
open and close another fea- 
ture. Buy this silo and you 
will be pleased. Write to- 
day for interesting circular. 
VERWIER SILO CO., Cedar Rapids, ta. 
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The Dairy| 


ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Building Up a Dairy Herd 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have made up my mind to breed 
up or build up in some way a herd of 
dairy cows, and I would like some ad- 
vice. I have ten ordinary cows which 
I am now milking. They are not extra 
good milkers, but I do not have the 
money to buy first-class matured cows. 
What is the best plan for me to fol- 
low? Should I try to buy mature 
cows, or should I buy a pure-bred 
dairy sire and grow my own cows? Or 
do you think I would do better to buy 
some yearling dairy heifers?” 

It is rather hard to answer ques- 
tions of this sort very satisfactorily, 
because we can not know all of the 
conditions which ought to be consid- 
ered. We gather that our subscriber 


has not had a great deal of experi- 
ence in dairying, and we understand 
from his letter that he does not have 
much working capital. 

Under these conditions we suspect 
the wisest course for him to follow 
would be, first, to begin keeping rec- 
ords of every cow he milks. He should 
weigh the milk of each cow night and 
morning, and should test it for butter- 
fat often enough to get a fair average; 
so that at the end of the year he can 
tell just how many pounds of butter- 
fat each cow has given. He should set 
the standard to begin with at 200 
pounds, and should not retain for dairy 
purposes any cow which gives less 
than this amount of butter-fat in a 
year. 

There will be many surprises in 
store for him. Some of these cows 
which he thinks are extra good will 
be found to not be as good as some 
of the others which he does not think 
so much of. Some cows will give a 
good flow of milk for four or five 
months, and then gradually drop off 
and go dry at seven or eight months. 
Others will give less milk during the 
flush period, but will continue milking 
well thru the year. The milk from 
some of these cows will probably test 
4% to 5% or even 6 per cent butter- 
fat, while the milk of others will test 
as low as 3 per cent. The important 
thing to keep in mind is that it is the 
cow which gives the greatest amount 
of butter-fat during the year which is 
the profitable cow, everything else be- 
ing equal. 

We are disposed to advise our cor- 
respondent to begin with the cows he 
has, keeping careful records, and get- 
ting a bull of one of the dairy breeds 
—if possible, getting him from a well- 
established milking strain. Begin to 
weed out the poor cows as fast as they 
are discovered, and replace them with 
the very best cows to be found in the 
neighborhood. The heifer calves from 
a dairy sire should be decidedly better 
than their dams. If our correspondent 
will stick to this method of testing 
and building up his herd by selection, 
he wili after a while establish a prof- 
itable dairy herd in the cheapest way 
for the man of limited capital. 


























Corn and Cob Meal for Dairy 
Cows 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“IT have been feeding my milk cows 
corn and cob meal for the past two or 
three months, with very good results. 
But recently two of my cows that were 
on a full ration of corn and cob meal 
and alfalfa hay, went off feed, and 
their milk flow stopped. Their bowels 
seemed loose, but as they passed very 
little, 1 gave them a physic, and they 
soon got all right. I was afraid of 
impaction. Is corn and cob meal liable 
to cause impaction? We have had no 
trouble in feeding corn and cob meal 
to the cattle in the feed yard. The 
meal is ground fine enough so that 
they are forced to eat the cob.” 

Most dairymen who have used corn 


and cob meal are well pleased with it. \ 


However, a number have not secured 


the best results with corn and cob 
meal, and, personally, we are just a 
| little inclined to prefer the corn meal 
without the ground cob. The theory 
of the ground coh is that it Ioosens up 








ed more thoroughly. 


working on it. 


you turn it. 


is the only separator that: 


Department 93. 


West Chester ° e e 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco 


is also remarkably long—milk 
travels further while the in- 
tense skimming force is 
But its 
greatest feature is that it 
will skim clean regard- 
less of how fast or slow 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


—skims clean at widely-varying speeds 

—gives the same thickness cream regardless of speed changes 
~—-skims your milk quicker when you turn faster 
—has only one piece in the bowl—no discs, easy to clean 
—has knee-low supply tank and once-a-month oiling 7 


Sharples varies the feed in direct proportion to 
the separating force, and thus insures clean 
skimming at all speeds—needs no watching. It’s 
positive protection against cream loss. All fixed- 
feed separators lose considerable cream 
when turned below speed—and 19 out 
of 20 people doturn too slow. A Sharp- 
les will average 5% more cream than 
any other separator just for this reason. 


Write for catalog today; address 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Sharples Milkers—used on over 300,000 cows daily 


: ~~ 
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= 


s Just One 


& & & | 
Piece in it! 
The Sharples Bowl is easy to 
clean and hard to hurt. It has 
no discs! It’s a plain strong tube 
—simply run a brush through 
it, and it’s clean. Sharples bowls 
in use 12 or 15 years are still in 
perfect balance—for there is 
nothing in them to get bent and 
throw them out of balance. Owing _ 4p 
to its small diameter the Sharples ~ 
Bowl creates doubled skim- 
ming force—because the 
milk is always making a 
sharp turn; thus the cream is extract- 










This bowl 






° Pa. 


Toronto 





the corn meal in much the same way 


as bran, thus reducing rather than in- 
creasing the chances of impaction. If | 


our correspondent has further trouble 
of this sort, we suggest that he use 
the straight ground corn, and not the 
cob. There is some reason for believ- 
ing that cob meal often has a tighten- 
ing effect on the bowels, rather than 
a loosening effect. 


The Milking Machine 


That the efficiency of the present- 
day milking machine depends on the 
ability of the operator, is the opinion 
of J. B. Fitch, associate professor of 
dairy husbandry in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

“Several new milking machines have 
been placed on the market in the last 





few years, and their manufacturers 
have carried on extensive advertis- 
ing,” said Professor Fitch. “Many 


farmers have been led to believe that 
with a machine their troubles would 
be at an end. As a result, many ma- 
chines have been sold. Altho they ap- 
parently gave good results at first, 
many are not used now. 

“In most cases where the machine 
has been discarded, it has been the 
fault of the operator. It takes an able 
man to operate the machine and ad- 
just it to the cow and get good results. 
Satisfactory results can not be ob- 
tained unless it is properly adjusted 
to the cow. An efficient hand milker 
will get more milk from a cow than 
will a machine, The machine, how- 





Winner Opening 
Silo Roof 


Gives 6 to 9 feet more allo 
space and 15 to 40 tons more 
ailage, worth up to $160 each 
Delivered prices 
cial discount 
uyers. Act 
quickiy—write today. 


B Silo Specialty Mfg. Co. 
243 19th St., Clinton, lowa 























ever, will do better milking than the 
average farm hand. For the farmer 
who has trouble getting good milkers, 
and has from fifteen to twenty cows, 
the machine will work to good advan- 
tage. ; 

“It is necessary, when any machine 
is used, to finish by stripping the cows 
by hand. The amount of milk received 
in this manner will vary from half @ 
pound to three pounds, depending upon 
the disposition of the cow and the ef- 
ficiency of the machine. As a rule, if 
the machine is properly handled, no 
more udder trouble will result than 
from hand milking. It is a good plan 
to strip the cows, even if but little 
milk is obtained, to determine the con- 
dition ot the udder. 

“In case of pure-bred cattle, where 
high records are being striven for, the 
milking machine is not recommended, 
as more care and attention usually can 
be given by a good hand milker. This 
does not always hold true, however, 48 
the Holstein cow, Fancher Farm Max- 
ey, which produced 46 pounds of but- 
ter in seven days as a four- year-old, 
was milked four times a day with 
machine.” 
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Siete to the Raed Gouker 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One phenomenon of the “back-to- 
the-land” movement is the steady flow 
of settlers into the cut-over districts 
on the Great Lakes, an area that was 
passed over for years in answering the 
call of the prairies. This movement is 
peculiar in two ways: It is at right 
angles to the usual drift of population, 
and is composed largely of prairie 
farmers, residents of small towns and 
cities, laborers, and a few trades and 
professional men, to the entire group 
of whom the timbered country is a 
foreign land. It is for this type of emi- 
grant that this article has been pre- 
pared. 

The man seeking land is engaged 
upon very important business, and 
when he finds himself the center of 
interest as soon as his mission be- 
comes known, he must be more than 
ever upon the alert to do his own 
thinking. There are those who, for 
selfish reasons, would induce him to 
purchase too hastily, and equally self- 
ish calamity-howlers that would turn 
him away. The ordinary man is en- 
dowed with powers of observation and 
judgment. He should note the general 
appearance of the community if devel- 
opment has started, avoid visiting the 
show places, and insist upon seeing the 
average. Talk with men in different 
directions from the center, get their 
viewpoint and experiences without dis- 
closing your mission. See the crops 
actually growing, and for this and a 
score of reasons, never buy land in a 
strange country without seeing it in 
the growing season. Finally, in get- 
ting unprejudiced information, consult 
the high school agriculturists, the 
county agents and the experimental 
farms data. 

There are several factors to be con- 
sidered in selecting a farm after the 
general region of the cut-over coun- 
try has heen determined upon, and we 
may group the important considera- 
tions under these headings: Size of 
farm, drainage, cost of development, 
soil. market, neighborhood, first cost. 

The prices of land seem ridiculously 
low. gauged by the accustomed stan- 
dards of older communities. Not know- 
ing, and hence underestimating the 
cost of development, and desirous of 
providing farms for the entire family, 
the first impulse is to buy a large tract 


.of jand and sink most if not all of one’s 


capital. This is bad policy. With no 
money left to get some of the land 
cleared and producing, the settler is 
stranded upon his idle acres, a part of 
which he must sell at a loss if at all, 
since taxes and interest must be met. 
So he joins the ranks of the land-poor 
type, and goes to work on the road for 
a living, when his labor should be ap- 
plied more productively in making a 
farm. Ordinarily, forty to eighty acres 
are sufficient. Some money is then 
left for development and equipment, 
and the settler not only gets a quicker 
start, but his land is more salable. 
Then, if he needs more land, it will not 
be difficult to get, and he now knows 
values better than he at first did. 

We can not over-emvhasize the im- 
portance of the drainage question, both 
as to water and air. During the early 


years, before the land has been en- 
tirely reclaimed and brought under 
conirol, before it has been leveled off 


by cultivation and softened up by the 
addition of organie matter, before the 
brush and timber have been cleared 
off, even rather high spots may be wet. 
The same conditions hinder free circu- 
lation of air, and we have early fall 
and late spring frosts. It is a common 
expression in a neighborhood several 
years old that they can grow corn that 
it was impossible to grow formerly, 
and that certain fields are now dry 
that would not give footing to a team, 


thanks S to cultivation and the addition 
of absorbing organic matter. So insist 
On good natural drainage. 

Cost is of the first importance in 


Clearing Jand. However, the cheapest 
land to clear is sometimes the poorest 
M quality, while the land of big pine 
Stumps is usually good soil. There are 
many scattered tracts on which grew 
the easily cleared hardwood. In other 
cases, altho pine was produced, the 
Stumps are scattered and few. The de- 
pedi cay is of first importance, as 
‘Kewlse the kind of timber. The sys- 
‘em of farming to be followed must 
also be considered in this connection, 


Free of de 





for if it is to be gradual development 


with much live stock, nature may help 
in reducing the cost of clearing. 

The soil question may puzzle the 
prospective buyer. In the writer’s 
memory, all of the cut-over country 
was condemned as unfit for farming 
by certain emigrants from the home 
community. The trouble was that they 
attempted to grow grain as they had 
done on the mid-west prairies. Indeed, 
men commonly assumed that all soils 
differing in color and texture from 
those of the home county were neces- 
sarily unproductive. But the success 
of hay, roots and potatoes on cut-over 
land has proved the falsity of these 
theories, and that it is less the kind of 
soil you handle than the system of 
farming you apply to it that deter- 
mines the degree of success. General- 
ly speaking, the soils of the cut-over 
country are strong in mineral plant 
food, but short in nitrogen and organic 
matter, which are readily and cheaply 
secured by growing clover and feeding 
live stock. The success of many men 
with live stock and potatoes, with 
farms growing richer with the years, 
where the largest pine stumps stood 
thickest, is a fitting reply to the pro- 
vincial criticisms of the “pineries.”’ 

The proximity of markets is half the 
battle. Since the forest by-products 
will produce the principal source of 
income during the developing stage of 
the farm, it is imperative that you are 
so located that you can market them. 
In these days of active demand for 
pulp-wood, ties and fence posts, to- 
gether with rather sluggish railroad 
extension to new timber districts, the 
importance of this factor is quite evi- 
dent. 

If a settlement is not already estab- 
lished, what are the possibilities for 
one? Individual action counts for but 
little in the development of a new 
country, and the isolated farmer is to 
be pitied. Two primary needs are 
schools and roads. These can be got- 
ten more readily by group than by in- 
dividual action. Again, farm develop- 
ment demands it. For development is 
usually along dairy lines. With the 
people settled compactly, we have the 
basis for a farmers’ club, codperative 
breeding, and finally the coéperative 
creamery. 

In summing up, do not be deceived 
by the original purchase price of the 
land. It is the least important factor. 
The cost of development, the salability 
of the developed farm, the community, 
the market, and the other items men- 
tioned, must be carefully weighed be- 
fore the future home is bought, since 
you are buying not for today or to- 
morrow, but probably for a lifetime. 

M. J. THOMPSON. 

Minnesota Demonstration Farm. 





Silo Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In my experience, the silo is the 
most profitable thing on the farm, 
except alfalfa. It is astonishing to me 
that many farmers will cut up their 
corn for fodder and not put it in the 
silo. The labor of cutting is the same 
in either case, and the labor of haul- 
ing in is practically the same. But 
when put in the silo, the corn will be 
worth just about twice as much as 
when shocked. There is no waste at 
all from the silo. There is no work in 
rain and snow and cold, getting the 
corn in from the field. I have used a 
silo for seven years. With corn silage 
and alfalfa, I can produce stock very 


cheaply. 
BEN PERKINS. 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

! have just read an article in your. 
valuable paper in regard to the ad- 
vantages of the silo in Iowa. I live 
very close to lowa, and have had two 
years of most satisfactory experience 
with the silo. 

With regard to the expense of fill- 
ing the silo, I do not think it so great. 
The first year our corn was blown 
very badly, and we were obliged to cut 
it by hand and handle it loose. We 
had some trouble with the engine. It 
took seventeen men and ten teams 
about fourteen hours to fill our t4x40- 
foot silo. This last fall we cut with 
corn binders and dropped in wind- 
rows. We had |good weather, and 
everything went fine. Fifteen men 
and nine teams filled it in a little less 
than nine hours, It cost me $380 for 














CLOTHCRAFT 
Clothes $12 to $25 


SERGE SPECIALS 
**5130"" Blue, $16.50 
**6130" Gray,$16.50 
**4130" Blue, $20.00 
**3130" Gray, $20.00 


The Josephs & Pelee Co, 
Cleveland 





THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


IN YOUR TOWN 


There’s a best way 
to shovel dirt, hold a 
pencil or drivea horse. 
The best way to per- 
form every operation 
in clothes-making has 
been studied and per- 
fected in the Cloth- 
craft Shops, until sci- 
entific tailoring has 
made this true: that 
Clothcraft Clothes 
—ready-to-wear—yield 
the utmost in fit, looks 
and wear that can be 
given men and young 
men at moderate 
prices. 
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on stump. 
leverage. 


90 fk, ge can pull anv stump in your field with — 










ush of few pounds on lever gives a of = 
Apt tremendous power is develope > double 
No lost motion, every stroke counts. New idea in 


speed control—use high power to loosen stump—fast speed to 
pation, it. . oe over one acre from anchor. Clears your land at _ cost. 

? 
Write Today for Free Book, “ The Gold in Your Stump Land 
and Special Profit Sharing Offer’ Learn of our Ten Days’ oes, 
money my ~ offe — ben every KIRSTIN is guaranteed agains! 
breakage for Fifteen Years, 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 6845 Ludington Street, Escanaba, Michigan 
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the labor, two men with engine and 
cutter. We put up about sixteen acres 
in this silo. I am feeding silage with 
oat straw and wild hay. My stock is 
looking fine. We never had sheep to 
do as well as they have this winter. 
We feed about one and a half to two 
pounds of ensilage to each sheep. Up 
to the present date, we have sixty-five 
living lambs, lost one, and wave away 
two for which the ewes did not have 
milk. 

I consider silage an excellent feed, 
and cheap at that. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 





Illinois, 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


= lect the bicycle you_ prefer 
from the 44 styles, colors and 
gies in the famous “Ranger” 
line. We send it on approval and 
30 DAYS TRIAL, Jreight paid 
to your town. Return it if not ¥ 
pleased and the trial costs you 
nothing. 

Write at once for large 
illustrated catalog showing com- | 
plete line of bicycles, tires and jj 
supplies, and particulars of most 
marvelous offer ever made on a@ 
bicycle. You will be astonished at 
our low prices and remarkable terma. 
RIDER AGENTS Wasted 


ake money taking orders for 







Bicycle 8, Tires and Sundrics from o: . 
big catalog. Do Business direct with the leading 
bicycle house in America. Do not buy until you 
now what we can do .Y 
\CYCLE COMPANY’ 
Dept.S.179 Chicago 
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big saving! 
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20Rvon, 
“Van Implement Sheds, Incubators, Poultry Houses 
a - e3aprINe ce rae om and Supplies, Stalls for Horses 
Dk Pin” "ems pean” Street’ p or Cows, Stanchions, Stock 
“ Tome tht b00ke cy, 8¥* "pore, 5 Sheds, Ventilating Systems, etc. 
Name ok Flaw Cyrene: a a Send coupon for book FREE! 
iii Baerga, Mater 
“Stee ein "=" WT Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Post Offic, . Prete d g Setisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
a a a — State, ree ee esg 6380 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 
am a2 Established Over Half a Centuryt 


errival guaranteed. 


Anabel Cost” Barns for Every 
Purpose— WHOLESALE PRICES! 


The moment you complete a Gordon-Van Tine Barn you 
have added to the value of your land more than the barn 
cost. Highest standard grade materials; lowest prices. All delivered 
at one time—no delays. No extras. Wholesale 
Prompt shipment anywhere—makes no difference where you live. Safe 
All framework cut to fit. Ready to nail. Material 
corresponds with numbered plans. You can erect alone—another 


Send for Book of Barn Plans FREE 


This is the most practical Barn Book ever printed. 
and Outbuilding Plans—Bank, Dairy, Gable, Gambrel Roof, Cattle 
Feed and Hay Barns; Barn 
Cupolas, Hay Tools, Hay Carriers, Hog Houses, 





rices—big savings. 


It shows 200 Barn 


Door Hangers, Corn Cribs, 







































Easily Attached to or Removed 
from the Car in 30 Minutes 
AKES a practical tractor out of a Ford—or most 
any othercar. Get LOW COST power. No holes 
to drill. Attached with clamps to car frame. 


Does work of 3 or 4 horses. Pulls plows, harrows, 
drills,mowers, the binder, hay loader, road grader,etc., 
also your farm wagons anywhere that 3 or 4 horses 
can. Steel wheels with roller bearings. Two pairs steel 
pinions, allowing two speeds, one for plowing and one 
forhauling wagons. Multiplies usefulness of yourcar. 
Only $135.00, f.0.b. Quincy, Ill. Write for circulac. 


PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 55C 
hone No. 84 Walton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 














Atlanta, 2’ in. 
Whitby, 1% in. 





15c each 
6 for 90c 





COLLARS 


The exquisite finish given by 
the domestic laundry which 
is found in Arrow Collars is 
made possible by the even- 
ness and fineness of the fabric 


Cruett, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 
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Profitable Pork Production 
With High-Priced Feeds 


By C. N. ARNETT and W. E. JOSEPH 


Montana Experiment Station. 


The question is often raised as to 
whether it is possible to feed hogs 
profitably at the present time. The 
experiment herein described, as cdn- 
ducted at the Montana agricultural ex- 
periment station during the summer 
and fall of 1916, may help to answer 
the question. 

This experiment was designed to 
show how much grain should be fed 
to pigs on pasture to produce the most 
economical gains. One lot was fed 
one pound of ground, hull-less barley 
daily, for each hundred pounds of live 
weight. Another lot was fed two 
pounds of barley daily per hundred 
pounds of live weight. The third lot 
was fed three pounds of barley daily 
per hundred pounds of live weight. 
The fourth lot was fed all the barley 
they would eat, in a self-feeder; and 
the fifth lot was fed no grain at all 
during the pasture period proper. This 
part of the experiment covered ninety 
days. 

The pasture consisted of medium red 
clover grown on irrigated land. No 
irrigation was necessary until the time 
of the first cutting, or about July 10th. 
From this time until the first of Octo- 
ber, the pasture was irrigated twice. 
The yield of hay per acre on adjoining 
tracts was about four to four and one- 
half tons in two cuttings. 

One-half acre lots were provided for 
the pigs, but they were confined to a 
fourth of an acre up to the time of the 
first cutting. After this time, the area 
of pasture was increased according te 
the needs of the pigs. By the end of 





TABLE 1—WEIGHTS AND GAINS ON PASTURE. 


the season, Lots 1 and 5 required g 
half acre each, Lot 2 required .45 of an 
acre, Lot 3 required .3 of an acre, and 
Lot 4 required only a quarter of an 
acre for the whole season. 


The pigs averaged 27 to 30 pounds 
at the beginning of the experiment, 
and the five lots we~> as nearly alike 
at the beginning as they could be 
made. Lots 1, 2 and 4 were made up 
of nine pigs each; Lot 3 of eight pigs, 
and Lot 5 of seven pigs. Lot 5 started 
the experiment with nine pigs, but for 
pigs of this size and age, clover pas- 
ture alone proved insufficient, result- 
ing in the loss of two. 

The lots fed most liberally on bar- 
ley gained most, while on pasture. The 
pigs fed no barley gained only seven 
pounds each in three months. Two 
pigs in the no-grain lot died before 
the end of the ninety-day period, be- 
cause the pasture was not sufficient to 
keep them alive. By the end of the 
period, the remaining pigs in this lot 
were in a bad condition, indicating 
that there would have been more loss- 
es if they had been continued much 
longer on pasture alone. 

The number of pigs that can be pas- 
tured on an acre of clover depends on 
the amount of grain fed to them while 
on the pasture. In this experiment, it 
was possible to supply the pigs fed 
barley in the self-feeder, with all the 
clover they would eat when kept at 
the rate of thirty-six pigs to the acre. 
When nothing but pasture was pro- 
vided, only nineteen pigs could be kept 
on an acre as an average for the sea- 
son. This is of importance where the 
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TABLE 2—WEIGHTS, GAINS AND F 
EXPERIMENT. 


EED REQUIRED DURING TOTAL 
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Total time on experiment, days. .| 192 | 190 185 170 | 196 
Weight per pig at close, pounds. 201.10 | 200.90 204.80 208.40 200.50 
Daily gain per pig, pounds ...... 90 | 91 95 1.06 87 
Feed per pound of gain for en- | 
tire experiment— | 
Barley, pounds ............ | $8.16 3.36 8.45 8.57 | 3.2 
Tankage, pounds .......... 21 .20 18 | 13 | 23 
Total; Pounds: ...06646%..-. | 3.37 | 38.56 368 | 840 | 3.44 
TABLE 3—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
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Total cost of pigs, feed and pas- | | 
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Selling price of pigs at $8.75 per | 
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ee | 34.83 30.28 26.26 29.70 23.92 
ee Soe | 387 3.36 3.28 3.30 3.42 
Returns on barley, per cwt...... | 2.51 2.3 2.34 | 2.31 2.42 
Returns per acre of pasture, 120 | 
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When debited with the cost of the 
was $2.89 per head and $37.51 per acre. 
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two pigs which did@, profit on Lot 
Return on barley, $2.33 per cwt. 
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Acid and Potash. According to 
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Feeding Bran 
or Middlings 
=> Means Paying 
Twice Too Much for Protein 


At present prices, protein costs per pound as 
follo s: In cotton seed meal 6c; in bran 15c; 
in wlieat middlings 13c; in oats 24c; incorn 
26c. Cotton seed meal supplies protein at 
less than half the cost of other feeds. It makes 
beef, mutton and Luter fat at a profit when 
grain feeds show a loss, (23) 


Feed Cotton Seed Meal 
Manure Worth $38 Per Ton 


Cotton 





seed meal is a fertilizer—rich i in Nitrogen, Phosphoric 
“‘Henry’s Feeds and Feeding”? 

37% meal analyzes: Nitrogen 7.06 7. Phosphoric Acid 2.67% 
Potas!: 1.81%. At present fer- 
tilizer prices itis worth $48 
per ton. Feed the meal and 
you get 80% of the fertiliz- 
ing value in the manure. The 
manure, by analysis, is worth 












$38 today. Even at average 
fertilizer prices the manure 
is worth $25 as compared 


with £7 from oat-fed stock 
and $6 from stock fed or 
corn, Write our nearest = 
office for our FREE book on 

feeding. c 


PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Division K 








~ INTER-STATE COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dallas, Texas 
Atlanta, Ga., 


Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Ne ” everything about 
Vg i /) a rainy day seems 


“comfort wear } 


B= ho FSHBRAND | 
REFLEX SLICKER °33"4 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 
A. J. oo co. — 





QUGULGAUUEEEEUOOOUUEEAESOUCUOEEEOOECUSEOOUEEEOEEO 
‘F e r ti i li i Y / ences Yields 
Improve Quality 
= O Hasten Maturit 
Spring Crops nasser 
Plan your 1917 work so as to get the = 
=most money from every acre. Lower 5 = 


sinterest and labor result when crops = 
Eare well-fed. Fertilizers will pay on = 
your spring crops. Higher prices = 
=for farm products make profits from using 5 

= fertilizer larger than ever before. 


= Send for our free Crop Bulletina 
= Ask us your fertility questions. 

=Soil Improvement Committee = 
=of the National Fertilizer Association = 
S Postal sieeve Bidg. if y Bide. 


128 
Bunnenttitinsanities antiaiesie 





No STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productiveland 
into crops. Makemoremoney. 
Hercules on 3) days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduce 
~~ — offer now. 
Tent ULES MFG. CO. 
Com 957 oth s St., Centerville, lowa 
in colors explains 


“Free Catalog ': how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
Wy any running 
i] gear. Send for 
] it today. = 
Y Electric Wheel Co. 

55 Elim St.,Quiney JUL. 
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amount of pasture available for the 
pigs is limited. 

All lets were taken off pasture at 
the same time, put in separate dry lk ts 
and grown to an average weight of 200 
pounds or over as quickly as possible. 
They were fed on a ration consisting 
of 100 pounds of hull-less barley to 
eight pounds of 40 per cent tankage in 
self-feeders. The lot fed no grain 
while on pasture was on feed practi- 
cally a month longer than the lot on a 
full feed of barley while on pasture, 
and the daily gains varied according to 
the time. 

Lot 1, which was fed one pound of 
barley daily per hundred pounds of 
live weight, during the pasture period, 
made its gains on the least feed. On 
the other hand, the full fed lot (Lot 4) 
required less of the more expensive 
tankage, and also required less pas- 
ture, but the total feed required by 
this lot- was greater than that re- 
quired by any other lot, altho the dif- 
ference between Lots 2, 3 and 4 was 
negligible. 

In the financial statement, the bar- 
ley is charged at $1.80 per cwt. That 
was the quoted price for top-grade bar- 
ley at Bozeman at the time the ex- 
periment closed. Nothing is deducted 
for the cost of hauling from the farm 
to the elevator, nor is any discount 
made for the fact that the barley fed 
was second and third-grade barley. 
The tankage was charged at cost in 
ton lots, $40 per ton plus freight, mak- 
ing _ cost laid down in Bozeman 
$46.80 per ton. The pasture was 
charged at $15 per acre. This includes 
$3.50 to cover the cost of irrigation 
and $2,50 to cover cost of seeding the 
clover. 

Gains were cheapest in Lot 1, and 
the cost was approximately the same 
in Lots 2, 3, 4 and 5. The profit per 
pig was also greatest in Lot 1. The 
items or profit do fiot take into ac- 
count t 2 cost of labor, interest, de- 
preciation on equipment, nor the fer- 
tilizing value of the manure. Lot 4 
made a fairly good showing when the 
pigs which lived to the end of the ex- 
periment only are considered. If this 
lot is charged with the loss of the two 
pigs which died, due to the fact that 
pasture would not maintain them, the 
returns are reduced to $2.89 per head 
on the seven pigs sold. This lot then 
makes the poorest showing of all. The 
returns per acre of pasture show that 
the clover crop can be used very prof- 
itably in pork production. 

This experfment, as a whole, indi- 
cates that pork can be grown profit- 
ably with feeds at present high prices, 
if proper methods of feeding are prac- 
ticed. The cost of producing 100 
pounds of gain was at least $1 to $1.50 
less than the price received for the 
finished hog on the low market for 
the season (fall of 1916), after allow- 
ing a good margin for the labor and 
the interest and depreciation on equip- 
ment, and not allowing anything for 
the fertilizing value of the manure. 
Attention should be called to the fact 
that since selling these pigs, the mar- 
ket price of live pork has advanced 
nearly $5 per cwt., while the market 
price of feeds has not advanced over 
20 or 25 cents per cwt. While the long- 
er feeding period would increase the 
cost of gains, the increased price still 
would have the effect of multiplying 
by three or four the margin between 
the cost of pigs, feed and pasture and 
the selling price of the pigs. At pres- 
ent prices, therefore, pork production 
should be decidedly a profitable busi- 
ness. 

Another factor which seems to be 
of considerable importance is the 
amount of grain to feed on pasture. 
The above experiment shows clearly 
that pigs as.small as those used at the 
beginning of this experiment should be 
fed some grain to avoid loss of pigs. 
The pigs of Lot 5 which lived thru 
the pasture period were in a very un- 


thrifty condition at the end of the 
ninety-day period, and if this part of 
the experiment had been continued, 
there would have been more losses. If 


the pigs had been larger at the begin- 
ning of the experiment, the results 
might have been more favorable. 

As to the amount of grain which is 
most profitable to feed on pasture, 
the determining factor is the season 
at which the pigs are to be.marketed. 
and the desirability of early finish. 
From September to October, the nor- 
mal decrease in the price of hogs on 
the Chicago market is 25 to 35 cents 
per cwt.; from October to November, 
about 50 cents per cwt.; from Novem- 


' ber to December, about 10 to 25 cents 





Louden 
Senior 


Hay Carrier 


Wm. Louden 


., Originator of Modern 
Barn Equipmeat & 


Louden 
Balance 
Grapple Fork 
Lifts Half a Ton 


Louden Hay Tools are great "worry chasers" for the 
man who has a big hay crop to put away in a hurry. 
When there is a lot of extra help on the place and the crop is ready for 


—- or storing, and the weather may » that’s when you 


will fi 


Loud Hay Tools Most Dependable 


They are so simple, so strong—they handle the crop in such big bunchesand 
soexpeditiously, thatyou willnever wantto be withoutthem after the first season. 

Louden Balance Grapple Fork handles clover or alfalfa or straw as 
perfectl as timothy—picks up half a ton at a time and grips it tight, drops 
it exactly where you want it and spreads it well into the mow. 

Louden Senior Hay Carrier has a guaranteed continuous working ca- 
pacity of 1500 pounds, Draws its load right up against the track, drags it 
over beams and puts it where you want it every time. No rope trouble; no 
binding on track, Can be used for either end or center drive. 

Louden Power Hoist works with all Louden hay tools. One man oper- 
ates it from the load—takes the place of horse or team on the draft rope. 

The Louden Hay Tools put away your crop with fewer men, fewer horses, 
in less time. 

224-Page Illustrated Catalog sent postpaid on request. No charge, no 


obligation. Write for it today. 
TheLoudenMachineryCo. °°" See 


(Established i 
2816 Court St., id, lowa, 


any 
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BARN PAINT 4 


Buy: direct from one of the best |@ | 
equipped paint factories in the west; coal 
quit paying retail prices; quit getting 
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paint that don’t cover or that checks, cole cracks or blisters. 
fepst- Bastin price on the fnest-q pality 
Barn P. ber, this pains 
face than the ordinary kin: will save you from to} on regu 
money-saving 'T sold direct from factory to 1: Sern’ Paint, House 
Pal ’, Shingle Stain, al “9 pane =f prices and all covered b @ broadest and fairest, 


? in 6 Gallon Shipments is our amazing, 
Cc! By GALLON pouitively cover 15 per cent more bor 
Catalog all hinds of of pit. For every purpose there is a special ground, guaranteed, 

most liberal paint guarantee ever written. Free 4-inch Paint ‘; with 15-gallon or 


FREE Simply send name and we will mail you our booklet “Timely Tips on Pain 
our special introductory price list and color card, also es — ~~ joterest to 
every farmer and builder. Write for them today. i Offices: 

505 ‘Mesascnuseits Bids., 


Missouri. 






|N-DUR PAINT MFG. CO. «%.: 


LO ROOF 


— FULL WEIGHT — 
Fireproof—Strong—Durable. 


"Gives unexcelled protection to your farm buildings. 


APOT.LO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL GaLvanitzED SHEETS are unequaled for Culverts, 
Tanks, Silos, flumes, Cisterns, Roofing, Siding, and al) forms of exposed sheet metal wo: 
These sheets are highest in quality and should be used possesses highly rust-resisting an 
durable material is required. Accept no substitute. Look for the stencil wit h the added 
Keystone—it indicates that Copper Steel is used, and insures service and satisfaction, Sold 
; aby weight by leading dealers, Our ‘*Better Buildings’ booklet is sent free upon request, 






















Your hogs will free themselves from lice and skin disease if you 
will only give them achance. They kuow where they are infected; 
give them a chance to apply the preparation. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


Buy an Oller that will stand the test and one that will use any kind 
of oll without waste. Every inch of the roller acts as an oiling sur- 
face and can be used on-two sides of a fence at the same time. Sold 
under an absolute guarantee, Write for descriptive literature and 


prices. Agents wanted everywhore. 
Western Hog Oller Co., Ine., Washington, lowa 





Cottonseed Meal or Gake 
Digester Tankage or Meat Meal—60% Protein 


Write or wire for prices. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 











833 Live Stock Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 
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LIGHT DRAFT 
PLOWS 


Built for the Field Test. 


Three-Quarters of a Century of ‘‘Knowing 
How’’ Hammered Into Every 
One of Them. 


The product of the Parlin & Orendorff Co. has 
always been noted for simplicity of construction, 
@reat strength and ease of operation. It was upon 
such a basis that the founders of this business made 
their implements, established their reputation, and 
built their factory. It is upon the same foundation 
that the business has been carried on to this day, 
and in 1917 we celebrate our Diamond Jubilee; 3 
years of practical experience gained through con- 
stantly striving to provide for the exacting require- 
ments of three generations of American farmers. 

For an even three-quarters of a century we have 
met the demand, and today we operate the largest 
and oldest permanently established plow factory in 
the whole world. ‘‘It's the way we build them.” 


P&@ 


Light Draft Plows, Harrows, Planters and 
Cultivators are made in all types and sizes, 
to meet the conditions in all sections, and 
are Backed by an Unqualified Guarantee. 

We also make the most complete line of Trac- 


tion Engine Plows produced, and we have a special 
catalog devoted to these famous plows. 


The P®9O Little Genius 
Engine Gang Plow 


was the most popular plow shown at all points on 
the 1916 National Tractor Demonstration. 


We will send P & O Catalogs to any address. 
While P & O Implements are sold only through 
established implement dealers, we welcome corrcs- 
pondence from farmers in all sections. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Us, 
Parlin & Orendorff Company 


Canton, Illinois 


Dallas Minneapolis 
Portland (Ore.) St. Louis 
Spokane Denver Oklahoma City 


Kansas City 
Omaha 
Sioux Falls 


d’s Best 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
orrepairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 

samples. We sell direct 

to you and save you all 
in-between dealer’s 
profits. Ask for Book 

No. 4356 














W7-J3 E| | 
Samples & 
Roofing, Book | 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 
up any place, Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 


4308-4356 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 








STEEL, WOOD or 
STUCCO 


Twenty-five dif- 
ferent sizes 
and styles 

Large factory, ex- 

cellent facilities 

Can ship you PROMPTLY : 

a tine garage all§ 

ready to set up. Bet » 

ter quality, better price than you can get 

elsewhere. Terms: Discount for cash, or 

monthly payments. 
Write us today for catalog and prices. 


STEEL ROOFING & STAMPING WORKS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 




















GADE AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


are cheaper than oth- g 
ers because they last 
longer, have fewer 
parte and use 
One-Third Less 
Gasoline 
Only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. In- ‘ 
vestigate the Gade before you buy. 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO. (Eng. Dept.), lowa Falls, la 











Kills Prairie Dogs, Ground 
Squirrels, G. Hogs, Pocket 
Gophers. Saves alfalfa. Ex- 
perimentalistations approve. 
1400 tablets, P. P. $1.25. War. 
ranted, Mole Tablets, 75c, 
Ask Druggist or send direct, 
Booklet Free. Ft. Dodge Chem.Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia 





per cwt., altho oftentimes there is no 
appreciable difference between the av- 
erage November and December prices. 
On the other hand, the prices from 
December to April tend to increase at 
a monthly rate of 20 to 60 cents, the 
largest increase being from February 
to March. The fluctuations vary wide- 
ly from year to year, but in a series of 
years the above represents the normal 
eypectation. Under these conditions, 
the full feed on pasture would be ad- 
visable if in this way the pigs can be 
finished and marketed as early as Oc- 
tober. On the other hand, if the pigs 
are to be carried until after the holi- 
days, the largest returns will be de- 
rived from feeding about one pound 
of barley per hundred pounds of live 
weight of pigs on pasture. Pigs fed 
as light a grain ration as this, eat 
practically as much clover as when 
fed no grain. The labor of feeding 
can be reduced by feeding once daily, 
and there is no danger of loss of pigs 
from under-feeding if they are fairly 
thrifty at the beginning. 

The results of this experiment will 
be published in bulletin form in the 
near future. 


Mistakes [ Have Made 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is often said that mistakes are 
profitable, or, rather, are worth some- 
thing to those who make them. Per- 
haps some of your readers may learn 
from some of the mistakes that I have 
made. 

I think it is a very common mistake 
to leave straw stacks without proper- 
ly stacking them or propping them up 
when they are eaten under. ! have 
lost a number of hogs thru straw 
stacks having fallen on them, the cat- 
tle having eaten around the stacks un- 
til they became top-heavy. If I had 
propped up these stacks, or taken care 
of them in some other way, I would 
have been ahead the hogs lost thru 
my carelessness. 

I lost a fine hog by its falling into 
a narrow ditch. I was doing some til- 
ing in my hog pasture, and this hog 
fell into tiie ditch with its back down, 
and lived but a short time. I had a 
fine, large pig drowned in a five-gallon 
crock which had a little milk in it. I 
very carelessly left this where the pig 
could get at it, and the pig slipped so 
far that it could not get out, and was 
drowned before I discovered it. I lost 
another pig thru falling into a barrel 
which had soft soap in it, and I lost 
several pigs from a litter thru allow- 
ing them to get too near to a hive of 
bees. 

I suffered a number of losses be- 
fore I learned that it is foolish to leave 
horns on cattle. One three-year-old 
colt was killed by a cow which had a 
young calf. I lost a good steer which 
got down in a water-course and was 
killed by the others before I discovered 
the trouble. It was some time before I 
could bring myself to saw the horns 
off my cattle. It seemed to me to be 
a cruel operation; but I have found by 
experience that it is much more cruel 
to leave the horns on. 

DAVID SMITH. 

Lee County, Illinois. 





Information Wanted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have come to you for a little help, 
or possibly some of your other read- 
ers have had the same trouble that I 
have. I have had in recent years two 
different young mares, four and five 
years old, that refused to own their 
colts. I raised one on the bottle and 
the other one died when two weeks 
old, with lung fever. These mares al- 
ways have had the best of care; in 
fact, both were pets. I was not with 
either one at the time of foaling, but 
was there shortly after, to care for 
them. Both got along finely; but they 
would bite and strike at the colts. I 
tied one up every time it sucked; but 
the mare dried up in a few days. She 


will have a colt again this spring. 
Will she be apt to fight her colt 
again? 


D. E. CHRISTIANSEN. 
Clinton County, Iowa. 





WAR ATLAS, ONLY 35c. 

Renewed interest in the European war 
makes a good atlas necessary in every 
home for an intelligent reading of the 
war news. For 35 cents (stamps or coin) 
we will send a big 16-page atlas, showing 
maps of all the warring countries, and 
containing other valuable’ information. 
Address all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Protect Your Hogs and 
Cattle from Disease! 


Diseases caused by vicious germs constantly men- 
ace your profits. This is the biggest year 
in history for stock men! Don’t 
<i let cholera, tuberculosis, black 
leg, foot rot, abortion or dread- 
; ed foot-and-mouth disease 
cheat you out of big profits! 
stayeapre * your premises! Keep everything free 
from disease! Only a high-pressure spray will reach 
the minute cracks and crevices where deadly disease 
Ss ———. h h 
ion’t wait! “Prevention” is cheaper than “cure’’! 
Get a handy, portable, all-purpose 


HAYESPRAVER 


Most powerful and easiest working hand pump made! 

150 to 200 pounds pressure with little effort. es - 
EVERYDAY USES 

Just look at the number of things you can do. 

Spray hogs! Spray all yourstock! Disinfect 

stables, sheds, yards and poultry house! De- 

odorize! Whitewash barns—pens—coops— 

fences—cellars—trees! Spray orchard trees 

—bushes—vines! Spray potatoes—garden 

crops. Cold water painting. The handy 

“‘Hayesprayer’’ goes anywhere—like a wheel- 

barrow. Every day you will find a new use 

for it. Five styles, han $5.00 to $25.00. Made 

by the manufacturers of famous Hayes 4 3 





“HAYESPRAY” Your Hogs 


Keep them free from lice! clean 
skinned! healthy! profitable! 
When blood sucking parasites in- 
fest your hogs by the millions, 
you can feed neavily for weeks— 
even months — without a single 
pound of gain! ‘*Hayespraying’”’ 
wih prevent this 1088, 5 

e high-pressure“ Hayespray- 
er’ Secete Oi eintostant ade the 
the lice, itch and mange are. No mere 
toy operated by **hog sense,"’ and no 
dangerous ‘‘dipping’’ can give such 
thoroughness. ’ 

The ‘‘Hayesprayer"’ will positively 
add hundreds of dollars to your Hog 
i tiny one  900n vari Hoge vga bo Fruit-Fog Sprayers! Thousands in use Guaran. ‘ 

by - 7 e » G 5 
be ae sat in Nac teed. See the Hayes dealer today or write us. cae 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 
= == Dept. V, Galva, Ill. 
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Get Grops In On Time 
E ready for the soil and weather conditions with a La 
Crosse Happy Farmer Tractor. Don’t pay the cost of waiting 
for slow work with a team. Here’s the tractor that you CAN 


afford. Costs but little more than the price of a good team—will re- 
place 6 to 8 horses on all field work. 
Te 


= La Crosse HAPPY FARMER Tractor 


Model “A” pulls two plows practically anywhere— chanical Oiler— All! gears steel cut and inclosed—every 

weighs only 8,600 Ibs, Povo lbs. guaranteed drawbar part easily accessible. One-piece unbreakable cast 
ull—16 h, p. on all belt work. Burns gasoline—or steel frame — Contracting Clutch — Hyatt Roller 
erosene with special attachment. Bearings —Self-steering—Turns square corners. 
jodol “B"”’ a perfect Kerosene Burning Tractor. Write for Catalog, also ask about tat Jrosse Tractor- 

Twin Cylinder Motor—Perfect Cooling System—Me- Drawn Implements, Live Dealer Agents Wanted. 


LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY, Dept. 20, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We have a Distributor in your vicinity for prompt service. 
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1 A Necessity for Every Modern Farm 








Saving 

Time Plan now to eliminate the back breaking, time 

Savin wasting task of shoveling grain next fall. Install a 
& grain elevator and save both time and labor at the 


time of the year when both are valuable. Time 
and labor saved is money saved—money earned. 
Included in our complete line of farm 
elevators is one illustrated herewith, the 


m Ottawa Bucket Elevator 
fees When buying an elevator for any farm 

@ work youcan’t beat the Ottawa. We 
manulactnre the largest and most com- 
plete line of Portable and Bucket Ele- 
vators on the market. _[f in the mar- 
ket, write for our full description 
catalog, Dept. M. 


King & Hamilton Company 


Ottawa, Illinois Council Bluffs, lowa 








There Won’t Be Any Mourners-- 


When you use Kill-Em-Quick for gophers—it gets ’em 
all. None left for mourners—costs only 1 cent an acre 


= —-<aves enormous losses. 
GOPHER AND 


Kill-Em-Quick $.tiniss bdigon 


Gophers go for it—its odor attracts—its sweet taste pleases— 
it always kills. Guaranteed—money back if it fails. Easy 
to use—simply stir into moistened oats or ground feed and drop 
into burrows. Cheap, only 1 cent an acre, 100-acre size $1.00, 
40-acre size 50c. Get it from your local dealer, if he can’t supply 
you, we express $1.00 size direct upon receipt of the price. 
Send for Free Gopher Book. 


339 Ast Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 







When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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lowa Cattle Feeding Day at Ames 
(Continued from third page.) 

What does this experiment mean to 
the average feeder? Some thought it 
proved the great value of corn silage. 
Corn silage in this experiment carried 
about five bushels of grain to the ton. 


The corn in such silage under present 
conditions, is worth at least $4 to 
$4.50 a ton, and other expenses are 
enough to run the total value up to $6 
or $6.50 per ton. But even at $6 or 
$6.50 a ton, silage seems to be no more 
expensive than 70-cent corn when sub- 
stituted for the corn at the rate of two 
or three pounds of silage for each 
pound of corn. But this statement ap- 
plies only to years when the spread 
between cattle finished largely on sil- 
age and cattle finished more largely on 
corn, amount to only 20 or 30 cents per 
ewt Years when there is a spread of 
a dollar per cwt. between the two 
grades of cattle, silage at $6.50 per 
ton may be no more economical thaw 
corn at 90 cents. 

What about alfalfa when substituted 
for silage in the ration? In this par- 
ticular Iowa experiment, alfalfa at 
$14.25 a ton seemed to be about equiv- 
alent to silage at $6.50 a ton. This 
means that in some sections of the 
state, alfalfa may be a more practical 
fattening steer roughage than silage. 
On some types of soils, it is far easier 
to produce four or four and a half tons 
of alfalfa to the acre than ten tons of 
silage containing five bushels of corn 
to ¢he ton. However, in the truest 
sense, silage and alfalfa supplement 
each other rather than compete with 
each other. In sections of Nebraska, 
where alfalfa may be produced for not 
so very much more per ton than sil- 
age, it certainly does not pay to go in- 
to the building of silos very extensive- 
ly. But in the corn belt proper, where 
it seems to be somewhat more difficult 
to get a stand of alfalfa, and to cure 
the hay properly, and where our corn 
yields are somewhat more certain, sil- 
age seems to have somewhat an ad- 
vantage over alfalfa. 

Modern cattle feeding in the corn 
belt is coming to be based more and 
more on alfalfa and silage as a foun- 
dation. Of course, we must have corn 
in addition, and oftentimes such sup- 
plemental feeds as cottonseed meal or 
oil meal. But, above everything else, 
the feeders in this section of the 
country need to realize the wonderful 
value in silage and alfalfa as a foun- 
dation for the fattening ration. 

Unusually profitable as these Iowa 
rations proved to be last year, we won- 
der if they would not have proved to 
be even more profitable and somewhat 
more practical for the average man if 
there had been a slightly smaller 
amount of oil meal in the ration and 
a slightly larger amount of alfalfa hay, 
and possibly just a little less silage. 
We would suggest with a 120-day feed- 
ing period an average daily ration of 
6 pounds of shelled corn, 2 pounds of 
oil meal, 35 pounds of silage, and 5 
pounds of alfalfa hay. It might also be 
cheaper to use cottonseed meal instead 
of the oil meal. However, it is impos- 
sible to experiment with everything at 
the same time. We feel that the Iowa 
experiments have been exceptionally 
well planned with the end in view of 
answering the practical questions of 
the thousands of feeders in the state. 

There was a running fire of profit- 
able discussion thruout the entire 
meeting. One man brought up the 
point that he thought cattle craved a 
certain amount of dirt. He had noticed 
that his cattle liked to reach under the 
fence to get a chance to lick at clean 
dirt, and wondered if it might not pay 
to allow cattle access to dirt in self- 
feeders. Tom Cross said that when he 
was buying in western Iowa for the 
Omaha market, one of the best lots of 
catile he ever saw was fed by a man 
who kept dirt before them at all times 
in a self-feeder. These cattle ate a 
lot of dirt, and when they came to mar- 
ket they dressed out 64.9 per cent. 
Some of the feeders wanted to know 
just how oil meal was fed to these 
steers, and were glad to learn that it 
Was sprinkled on top of the silage. 

ome were interested in the fattening 
of calves as compared with older cat- 
tle. Some were very much interested 
in the figures given concerning the 
cost of producing calves at weaning 
time on a typical western Iowa farm, 
and were surprised to find that the 
average cost as an average of recent 
years has only been around $25. 

Thruout the entire meeting, there 
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electrically welded 
gate tubing, thor- 
oughly galvan- 
ized. They have 


— NO JOINTS 
— NO SEAMS 
— NO BOLTS 


—no wires ee 
around the tubing, 
making it the trim- 
mest gate you ever 
saw. Folder tells why 
they will outlast several 
ordinary gates, why they 
swing so easily, why we 
can offer to give a 
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was an optimistic undertone as might 
well be, for some of these men had as 
many as 100 cattle on feed, which, at 
present prices, means a very consider- 
able profit. Tom Cross did well, how- 
ever, to warn these people that feeder 
prices are being bid up to an unusu- 
‘ally high point, and the time is com- 
ing after the war when cattle will not 
bring such extraordinary prices. 

A somewhat impractical experiment, 
yet intensely interesting, was illus- 
trated by two beautiful calves, very 
nicely finished. Both of these animals 
for the past three months had been 
allowed to eat from separate self-feed- 
ers what they wanted of corn, hominy 
feed, oil meal, peanut meal, alfalfa hay 
and timothy hay. Of all these feeds, 
they liked best the oil meal, eating an 
average of four pounds a day of oil 
meal. Between corn and hominy feed, 
they apparently had very little choice, 
but were a little inclined to prefer the 
corn. With the best of the two calves, 
it required, to produce 100 pounds of 
gain, 126 pounds of corn, 85 pounds of 
hominy feed, 165 pounds of oil meal, 
74 pounds of peanut meal, 102 pounds 
of alfalfa hay, and 12 pounds of tim- 
othy hay. “Free choice” calf feeding 
may not be altogether practical, but it 
is very likely to eventually develop 
some practical points. 





Crossing Breeds 


An Jowa subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me if you think it would 
be profitable to cross a Holstein bull 
with grade Guernsey cows.” 

We see no advantage in crosses of 
this sort. Our correspondent would do 
much better, since he has started in 
with Guernseys, to adhere to that breed 
—getting the very best bull he can af- 





la THIS HANDY 


WIRE 
SPLICER 


* AK =, % 
AY Free =a Postpaid 


If you are a landowner, fill out 
f the coupon below, mail to us and 
we will send you free and postpaid, the handy 
Square Deal Wire Splicer, made of stamped heavy steel, just 
the right size to fit the hand. It is a very practical and useful tool 
that every farmer needs to repair old, and build new fences, and do 
dozens of repair jobs about the farm. Makes a perfect, tight, neat splice, taking 

















any ordinary size wire. To get this valuable Square Deal Wire Splicer, free, all 
you have to do is fill out the coupon below. We will also send catalog-folder of our new 


SQUARE DEAL Swix” GATES 


—just off the press, illustrating and describing the neatest, strongest, most satisfactory and economica: gates 
you can buy. You will be keenly interested in reading how these wonderful gates are built. The frames are 
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E F R E IF ANY PART BREAKS 
} WITHIN FIVE YEARS Keystone 
You should not miss reading the full description and seeing the wea . 
detail pictures showing how this wonderful gate is made. Frame is filled $01 industrial St. 


with our special heavy No. 9 wire, made up the same as our famous 
SQUARE DEAL Fence with its double-grip, néver-slip lock. Will turn 
poultry and any farm stock. Only 1 inch between bottom wires. 


HANDY WIRE SPLICER oa Fs e E 

and NEWGATE FOLDER °° S*=:= 

Write for both today. You will be mightily interested in our 
strong unusual Free Gate Guarantee. Find out how you 


Peoria, Iiinols 
Gentlemen :—Please 
send me your FREE 
Wire Splicer and new 
Gate Catziog Folder, with- 
out obligation to me. 







can put a stop to your gate expense and add greatly to the Town.......... acres 

a ——- and value of your buildings and farm. 

Fil out and mail the coupon today. Nad e owrictwseuae Jankvnvcncddansnewan 

Keystone Steel and Wire Co. he 

901 industrial St, PEORIA, iLL. teh he ee 
ee ee VS ee 
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‘‘My fencing is up to stay— 
thanks to Long-Bell Creosoted 
Yellow Pine Posts—the kind 
that last a lifetime.’’ 


This is the united opinion of farm owners 
everywhere who are now using Long-Bell 
Creosoted Posts instead of the ordinary kind that 
rot and decay after a few years. 


Dcllow Pine POS 


Our posts are cut from selected trees of slow growth, air 
dried and yard seasoned, and treated by the Long-Bell vacuum 
creosoting process until pure creosote is forced into every 
part of: the sap wood. The germ of decay is killed, every fibre 
of the post is protected — there’s no decay. 


Send at once for our book, “The Post Everlasting” ~ 
F ree Book learn how to end all your post and fence troubles and 
save from $50 up each year now spent in repairs and replacements. 


i Your lumber dealer sells L-B Creosoted Posts — seehim and look for the 
L-B Trade Mark branded on the end of each post. It means thorough treatment 


cote. The Long-Bell Lumber Co., *“xete4s ae" ma 





ford to buy, and selecting him from a 
decided dairy strain. If he is not sat- 
isfied with the Guernseys, then he 
would better sell his cows and replace 
them with any other breed which he ‘g 
ma refer. Wonderful Money Saving |& e 
sila Fence Book. Over 150 Styles. Per Rod Up! 
: Gates-Steel Posts- Barb W ire — . 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. lic 
per rod up. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
Dept. 72 - - Cleveland, 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 





Attractive, Strong, Durable, ‘Ohie 


2 all steel, for Lawns, Churches 

eeee MEGIGICeG or Cemeteries. Costs less than 
2 ‘4 wood. DIRECT TO YOU at 
ap ss BH; Manufacturers Prices. Cat- 
MAMAAA alogue Free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box447 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
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To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The gopher is a burrowing animal, 
and lives on roots and vegetables. Its 
body is firmly built, about seven inches 
long, and it has short legs, which are 
armed with long claws for digging. It 
varies in color from light gray to 
brown or black. The head and neck 
are relatively large, and on the sides 
of the face and neck, extending back 
ee fi 4 | to the shoulders, are large pouches, in 
i “ oe end which to carry earth, food, etc. It pos- 
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. sesses a Villainous countenance, and Save ¥ our P| 
Concrete cellar floor a T a 
The gopher digs underground paths hresh Bill 8 
A concrete cellar floor is fireproof—no danger from hot “eq | or tunnels, in an oval form, several 
: inches in diameter, about the depth — . 
coals, overturned lanterns, or dropped matches, It is dam/- where plant food is most abundant. chery fh nb _ 
; : ’ ; These als ramify i inantinne pecia es it. Goor 
oof and dry and easily cleaned; rats can’t get through; no , rhese tunnels ramify in all directions. ie as es 
proof and dr. . J Jee 8 il : On the sides of the main tunnels, it work without seins Sa The 
cracks or crevices for other vermin. A concrete floor will makes galleries, at the end of which Red River Special saves the 





farmer’s grain. Beats it out. 
**Saved enough more of our 
grain over other machines to 

ay our thresh bills,’’say Andrew 
Bett and 17 other farmers of 
Kerwin, Kansas. Buy or hire a 


Red River 
Special 


Beating shakers toss and beat the straw 
just as you would by hand. 90 per cent 
of the grain is separated at the big 
cylinder—by “the Man Behind the Gun. 
w upkeep and repair cost. Frames 
made of seasoned hard maple lumber. 
Steel used where iron lacks strength. 
Tell your thresherman to get a Red 
River Special. It means better threshg 
ing and less lost time for you. Or 
write and Jearn about our “Junior” 
machine. Small enough to make 
threshing your own grain pay. Write 
for the Red River Special Paper. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
tn Continuous Gusiness Since 1848 


Builders Exclusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam 
Traction Engines and Oil-Gas Tractors g 


Battle Creek Michigan 


it deposits the excavated earth in little 


lifetime and never cost a cent for upkeep. Easy to 
eanererene om a . F — y hillocks. When the animal has com- 


build —you and one helper with ordinary tools can build it 
quickly. Each 100 square feet of floor, 4 inches thick, 
requires only 8 bags of Atlas Portland Cement, 16 cubic 
feet of sand and 32 cubic feet of stone. 
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How to build a cellar floor 
Excavate 4incheslowerthanthe part Atlas Cement, 2 parts sand, 4 
finished floor is to be. Level off parts stone. Pack or tamp the 
the dirt and pack it hard. If the concrete a little as you spread it— 
floor is to slope at all, be sure to to bring the water to the surface. 
slope theearthbasebeforeyoupour As it stiffens, finish the surface 
the concrete. Use amixture of 1 with a wooden float. 





Our free book, ‘Concrete Construction for the Home and 
Farm”, gives complete instructions for building concrete 
floors, walls, foundations and other farm improvements. Get 
this book from your Atlas dealer or mail us the coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 
New York Chicago Phila. Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 
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The Leader of 
all Cushion Shoes 
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Tue Atias Porrtanp Cement Co., Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago, 
Send free Atlas farm book, I expect to build a | 





pleted the part of a tunnel that is 
Namie and Address = rave ee er ae ee ee near a gallery. it closes up the hole 

—— _— - — ——_——————- _ and begins a new deposit farther on, 
so that nothing remains but a neat lit- 


tle mound of earth large enough to fill , 

a half-bushel, more or less. HONOR BILT 
Gophers are a great pest to the west- i 

ern farmers, as they injure and destroy 


the roots of crops, besides infesting ; CUSHION SHOES 
the fields and gardens. 





In Iowa and several other states in For men and women 
which gophers are pests of economic Ask your dealer for Mayer 
importance, a bounty of ten cents each Shoes. Look for the trade- 


is offered for the destruction of them. mark on the sole, 
In order to obtain this bounty, anyone F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., 
who traps them is required to send the enrne.20; SCenee 
two front feet of each gopher to a cer- 
tain official of the county in which 
it is caught, as proof of its having 
been caught and killed. . 
: : _— aq os re Gophers do most of their tunneling 
‘3 _ o> Sa OS during the spring and fall months, and 
<Aiad ; ‘i it is during those months that they are 
easiest to catch. I have caught several 
Get a Good Stand 0 Corn hundred of them during recent years. 
In 1910, I caught 107, all of which I 
O caught on a farm of .00 acres. This 
get an even stand of corn—2, 3, or 4. makes it evident that there is at least 


sturdy stalks in each hill and no hills one gopher in penne for every two 
: acres of ground. 
loafing through the summer —use an Interna- 





















« - My method of trapping them is the 
tional or CB & Q corn planter. following: When about to set a trap, 
The lant : ; F I carefully dig an exeavation about 
ey plant corn accurately whether used with eight inches square on a line between pisnuunnvtett S 
edge drop, flat drop, or full hill drop plates; whether two hillocks. On finding the tunnel, Ane MAKE 
the corn is checked or drilled. The drop clutch I excavate down so the trap will set on Ka ane Seats Ge See 
can be changed, while the planter is working, to drop 2, 3, or a level with the bottom of the passage. | baie Our csr fixe? hides longer a enor 
4 kernels to a hill. The tongue is easily adjustable to the I place a No. 0 trap there, as that is = camille Senin Cabri Seeetugamrekere 
height of the horses. A handy foot drop lever makes head the proper size of trap for catching | Shen dene eee Ge ee sant iA 
— easy. gophers. Then I lay a piece of board ine -aiamnain sunees now. ; , 
‘hen you look over thé International o or shingle across the excavation, and LOB NNING & MFG: 
don’t miss the avfomatic marker, a handy rahe enc A yma cover the same sufficiently with dirt. | SMITH BROTHERS 


a lot of work and time. There are fertilizer attachments if This is done to exclude all the light. | 238'S.E. First St. DES MDINES, (OWA 


you want them, combination pea and corn-planting hoppers, The gopher, while moving about, runs Vit ifie d . ileC ( ibs 
itrified Tile Corn€ 
} *< 


open wheels or closed — your planter will be equipped just as into the trap and is taken. 

you want it. You can plant rows 28 to 44 inches wide by : The damage done by these burrow- Modern, 

2-inch adjustments, with four distances between hills, ing rodents can hardly be over-esti- 
These planters are so good you will want to know all about mated, as they are a great pest to the 
























i . KEEP OUT 
them. Drop usa line and let ussend you full information, farmers in nearly all of the western ail corn pers 
° ° states. Altho the fur of the gopher is = tos Wa aan aoe 
International Harvester Company of America of no market value, a skillful trapper Cae 
(Incorporated) can realize good wages by trapping poe 4 





CHICAGO US A them for the bounty. Naturalists claim 


205 Main St., ADEL, 10WA 

















a on McCormick _ and relate that no animal in the west | , = WHOLESALE 
ine lense paraanci ilwaukee Osborne Plano is more universally disliked nor more ll COFFEE iN 5-LB LOTS 
a diligently destroyed. Get the BEST and SAVE 10 cts per GHT 





WE PAY POST, EXPRESS or 
IF YOU LOVE GOOD COFFEE SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
VNE COFFEE CO. (Est 1881) Coffee Specialists 
ept.37, 2855-57 W. Madison St.. CHICAGO 








FRED HOOD. 
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Grow better fruit. It pays. 
ur own price. Control Apple 
ids Red Bug and similar pests, the new 
rs to orchards, with Black Leaf 40. 


Valuable Booklets FREE 


what to do and how to use Black 
ell 70. Can be used with other sprays or 
leat 40 0 sev rately. Endorsed by experi- 

ment stations and colleges. 



















Write today for free book- 
lets and valuable chart 
J * FREE. 

The Kentucky Tobacco 
| Product Co., incorporated 
} Louisville, Kentucky. 


glack: Leaf 40 


40% Nicotine 





ma Alfalia 
Seed Non-! rrigated 


Ten pounds of Grimm alfalfa seed pro- 
duces more hay than 15 pounds of the 
common variety. The branching root 
system and heavy crown protect the 
plants from winter killing. 


Henderson’s Alfalfa Seed Farms 


BENKELMAN, NEB. 
(Stonewall J. Henderson, Proprietor) 
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ey Corn 


We have the finest Reid's Yellow Dent, Leaming, 
and Johnson Uounty White seed corn we have grown 
infour years. ‘Lhousands of shipments nave © 
been made, each making @ satisfied custom 

This corn ig bred on our own farms, and all Ys placed 
inour heated plants in the fall where it_is protect 
ail winter from frost. Hundreds of tests show a germi- 
nation of nearly 100 percent, In every case we +7 
' gntee % per cent and you have 12 days in whic 

test and inspect. Sen eat fo doud and iilustrated 





catalog, Free. uch wheat is dead and ¢ 
house corn will be scarce rder while the supp 
lasts, All orders for the above varieties can bo fil. anh 
same day received. We handle no crib corn, 

’ “The Seed House on the Farm” 
¥. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Box J-7 Mason City, Ill. 
(QUUUULLSULESONNGEGUGOOOUONULEUUNOONOUOUEOUEGSUSACSUOUSSEQCOUEUESOSUAMANU SUSU EONS GAO EUEAELELD 


Good Seed Gorn 


Ida County Wellow Dent, White King, 
Silver King—best early varieties, matures in 95 
to 110 days; will increase your yield 10 to 25 bu. per 
acre. Don’t plant poor late varieties and crib seed 
corn, I guarantee every bushel to be grown here on 
my farm, and I personally look after the growing of 
the crop, gathering of the seed, and every order re- 
celves My personal attention. Seed early picked, 
torted in the field, tests 96 to 100%. Sold on15 days 
approval test. Order any of this seed and if you do 
hot fod it as good or better than any seed you ever 
saw, and entirely a gg return at my expense, 
Money promptly refunded. Catalog. Samples Free. 


log. 
| SWUARE DEAL SEED FARM, ALLEN JOSLIN, Prop, 
R. 3, Holstein, lowa. 
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San Scie 
e Grimm: lfalf. 
— anes he ratigtio jes, outyields d is 
Gri rales othe or G "2 i them ne fe 
BLL WLYMAN, Gin Alfalfa Introducer 


e Parm, Excelsior, Minn. 
DAKOTA HARDY 
DOkS NOT WINTER KILL ALFALFA 
ur Disco Alfalfa and Seed Book gives full inform- 
Ae etout Dakota, Grimm, Baltic and Kegistered 
Co ~ Sent Free. Dakota Improved Seed 
$09 Lawler St., Mitchell, So. Dak. 


200 StrawberryPlantsPostPaid $1.25 


25 Everbearing, 7$ Dunlap and 50 
cas way ed pre other choice warloties with 























& Des Moines, low 
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borer, 
*Bvere 


Peery ose 
o Progressiv 
100; $6. ay ced oF don feat Ses at 
The Gardner flursery Co., 80x429. Osage, lowa 


Upland Nursery Stock 
8 ae Quality. Strawberry plants a specialty. 
8 com erial. Spray Dumps. —- ameenents. 

5. ur own growing. Bisa 
trae case We put the value in our stock. 


oy It will pay you. 
Falls City, Neb. 


alls Cit ty Nursery, 
Pedigreed Grimms Alfalfa 


Dak. and 
wine 2 nd Mont. ye pein Silver King and 
seed corn. Field seeds. Ask for price 
VIS SEED Co., St. Teien Minn. 


ne Ridge Silo Corn 


bushel with sacks, Also S 
weet Clover seed. 
BARTON, 5 Box2, Falmouth, Pendleton Co., Ky. 























LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquirtes, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 




















CLAIM AGAINST RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“On August 30, 1916, a yearling heifer 
belonging to me was killed by a train, 
The cattle had found a hole in my fence, 
and strayed onto the public road. The 
section foreman took possession of the 
carcass of this heifer, and sold it for $5 
The railroad people elaim that the heifer 
was killed at a public crossing. The 
cattle guards at that crossing are so 
poor that cattle can go up and down the 
track without any difficulty. They have 
offered to turn over to me the $5 received 
for the carcass. What claim do I have?” 

The railroads are required by statute 
to maintain cattle guards at public cross- 
ings as well as at private crossings, and 
are liable for injury to cattle due to their 
failure to comply with the law in either 
case. The matter raised by the railroad 
is, therefore, no defense to the claim of 
our correspondent, 

Our correspondent should serve on the 
agent of the railroad nearest him a writ- 
ten notice of the loss that has occurred, 
accompanied by his affidavit. Included in 
the notice should be all of the material 
facts and a statement of the value of the 
animal, If the railroad refuses to settle 
for the loss within thirty days, action 
may be brought against it for double the 
amount of the loss. 

MORTGAGED STOCK--CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASE. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have leased my 84-acre farm to a 
man for dairying purposes. At the date 
the lease was executed, he had only 
eight mortgaged cows, and it was under- 
stood that he should bring these cows on 
the farm. Immediately after the execu- 
tion of the lease, the same man who held 
the mortgage over the eight cows, sold 
the tenant twelve more cows, and took 
back a mortgage on them all. The tenant 
really has no equity in the cows, the 
mortgage being given for their entire 
purchase price. The lease provides that 
forty acres of the farm shall be planted 
to corn and the remainder to alfalfa. 
Before the cows were brought onto the 
farm, it was rumored that they had con- 
tagious abortion, which has since proved 
true, one of the cows having aborted 
since she came on the farm. (1) What 
are the rights of the landlord as against 
the mortgagee, and how may he protect 
himself in the collection of his rent and 
his lien upon the crop? (2) Can the land- 
lord compel the removal of these cattle 
from his farm?” 

(1) The law gives the landlord a lien 
upon all crops grown on the farm, and if 
it can be shown to the satisfaction of a 
court of equity that by feeding the crop 
to mortgaged stock, the landlord is in 
danger of losing his rent, such court will 
issue an injunction against such dispo- 
sition of the crop. 

(2) We would suggest that our corre- 
spondent write to the state veterinarian, 
with reference to this matter, but may 
add that if it can be shown that the farm 
itself will be injured by having this stock 
on it, a court of equity would probably 
intervene at the instance of our corre- 
spondent, and enjoin the cattle from re- 
maining ‘thereon. Injury to other stock 
that might afterward be brought on the 
farm would be a form of damage too 
speculative for the court to consider. The 
state veterinary department has the right 
and authority to issue rules and regula- 
tions concerning contagious diseases. 

LIABILITY FOR TRESPASSING 

ANIMALS IN ILLINOIS. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

‘* Aand B own adjoining farms. A’s 
portion of the partition fence is in poor 
condition, and B is obliged to maintain 
the entire fence. The tenant on A’s farm 
turned out his stock, one of his hogs 
breaking thru onto B’s farm and killing 
a hog and two pigs. A has been notified 
of the defective condition of the fence, 
altho the tenant, being a new man, did 
not know of it. Can B collect damages 
from A, or must he look to the tenant for 
compensation?”’ 

Ten days’ notice in writing may be 
given by B to A, of the necessity for 
repair, and if A fails to make such re- 
pair, the work may be done by B and 
recovery had by suit against A. A would 
be further liable, after such notice, for 
any damages caused by his neglect to re- 
pair. If animals break into an enclosure 
surrounded by a good and sufficient fence 
as provided by law, the owner of the land 
may take up the animals, and hold them 
until all damages have been paid, giving 
notice to the owner thereof within twen- 
ty-four hours after taking possession. 





Fresh From the Country 

















1OWA, 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, March 28th. 
—Weather is breaking the last few days, 
but lots of snow left. Most of the stock 
has wintered good. Not many cattle on 
feed, and the greater part of the hogs 
have been sold, on account of the high 
price of corn. Not so many young cattle, 
but more milk cows kept than usual. But- 
ter and eggs a good price. Not as many 
breod sows kept this spring, on account 
of the price of corn. Not much corn left 
to shell.-—Charles Peddle. 

Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, March 26, 
—The ground is mostly bare from the 
past ten days of sunlight. Lots of brood 


soms; more than common, Hogs, $14.60; 
oats, 54 cents; corn, $1.05; potatoes, $3. 
Horses at most sales have sold cheap 
considering quality. Cattle very high. 
We have had a very hard winter. Feed 


is scarce, but most cattle have been 
shipped out. Eggs, 20 cents, and not 
many for this time of year. Hens sell 
very high at sales—$1.25 each. We had 
lots of snow; too much for a nice win- 
ter, and with such hard blizzards.—H. 
F. Babcock, Jr. 

Buchanan: County, (ec) Iowa, March 30. 
—We are having some very nice weather. 
Farmers are beginning to work in the 
fields; some are sowing oats, others are 
hauling out manure. The frost is not all 
out of the ground yet, but probably will 
be in three or four days, if the weather 
continues favorable. The hog, cattle and 
horse supply is low, but what few there 
are pulled thru the winter in good shape, 
and will have green grass to eat within 
two weeks. Autos go buzzing by on the 
state road, the same as ever. They say 
the roads are real good now.—Leo Cray. 


ILLINOIS. 


McDonough County, (we) Ill, March 26. 
—Wheat all killed; hardly a piece left in 
the county. A very large per cent of 
the clover is gone. Rye looks green. 
About half the pigs lost. Corn and oats 
nearly all sold. Not more than 300 bush- 
els of 1916 wheat held in my neighbor- 
hood. Seed will be high next seeding 
time. Corn, $1.05 to $1.10 at elevators; 
$1.25 to feed. Oats, 57 to 59 cents. A 
large acreage of oats will be seeded this 
season. Will begin sowing tomorrow if 
the weather continues good. A few are 
plowing sod today. Uusual number of 
cattle on feed. Not many hogs. A large 


per cent of sows bred for summer and 
fall pigs. Potatoes, $2.50 to $3.25 per 
bushel.—-W. M. D. 


Hancock County, (we) Ill, March 29. 
—Weather fine. Everybody in the fields. 
Ground works well. Roads fine. Winter 
wheat in poor shape. Some will plow it 
up and put in corn. Very few cattle. Not 
many brood sows. Many of the meadows 
winter killed.—C. M. Benner. 

Warren County, (we) Ill, March 28th.— 
We are having very windy weather now, 
but the fields are slow in drying, as we 
have a freeze almost every night. No oats 
sown yet. Our small acreage of wheat 
is mostly killed out, and so is very much 
of the clover. A good many of the early 
pigs died. A very small number of hogs 
and cattle on feed, and corn is getting 
very scarce. Farm help is scarce and 
wages are the highest ever known.—Carl 
Christensen, 

Wayne County, (se) Tll.,, March 234.— 
A bad winter on wheat and grass; wheat 
nearly all killed; meadows hurt. Lots of 
freezing and thawing the past winter. 
‘attle have done fairly well. About the 
same number are on feed as usual. Some 
have gone to market, and the rest will 
go before long. Hogs are very scarce; 
very few on feed. Corn is scarce, and 
worth a dollar a bushel. No grass yet— 
too cold. No oats sown yet.—F. M. Yohl. 


NEBRASKA. 

Keyapaha County, (nc) Neb., March 26. 
—I have to change my last report on the 
wheat proposition. We looked over about 
twenty fields, and they were all dead 
except one or two, so the winter wheat 
in this county I think will be a failure. 
The rain and snow I spoke of, instead of 
reviving the wheat, thawed it up, and af- 
ter the sun shone on it all the green 
spots disappeared in a few days. We will 
have to plant it to corn, and if we have 
favorable weather, the corn might yet pay 
for the wheat failure.—John P. Thiessen. 


MISSOURI. 


Andrew County, (nw) Mo., March 30.— 
Spring has come. A big oat crop is being 
sown. Lots of timothy and clover seed 
being sown. Many potatoes have been 
planted, and some gardens made. The 
ground is in good condition for spring 
seeding. We have had a dry, cold winter. 
Only a little of the wheat froze out;. most 
of it is greening. Some. few colts and 
calves have arrived. The spring pig crop 
is a short one. Wheat all sold. Corn, 
$1.25;. oats, 75 cents;; hay, $7 to $10; 
eggs, 23 cents; hens, 17 cents; butter, 25 





cents; fat hogs, 
W. Griggs. 
Franklin County, (ec) Mo., March 30.— 
We have had a very uneventful winter; 
the mildest I think I ever experienced 
north of New Orleans. The wheat fields 
have been bare of snow practically all 
winter. It has been very dry except for 
a limited amount of rainfall in March— 
about three inches.—Homer Calkins. 


$15; potatoes, $3.50.—J. 


KANSAS. 


Clay County, (nc) Kan., 
March has been a dry, windy month. Less 
than one inch of precipitation fell. Oats 
are practically all in, and in good shape 
if we only get rain soon. A large part 
of the wheat is dead; some has been 
drilled to oats. A few litters of pigs, 
but what there are seem to be doing 
nicely. A good many calves. Not many 
colts yet. Everyone is planting potatoes 
and gardens, but the high price of seed 
potatoes ,has cut down the size of many 
patches. Corn, $1.15; oats, 75 cents; eggs, 
27 cents; hogs, $14.25.—W. C. Milligan. 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., March 30, 
—Everything growing fast. A good many 
gardens are up. Oats are coming up 


March 30th.— 


finely. I never saw the ground work up 
finer than it has this spring. A large 
acreage of oats has been sown. The grass 


is green, and pastures are making a good 
growth for this time of year. We will 
have to all eat grass this summer, I guess, 


by the way everything is soaring. Pota- 
toes, $4 per bushel here; corn, $1.30; oats, 
69 cents; bran, $2.00; shorts, $2.30; chop 


feed, $2.65, and flour, the best grade, the 
last I heard was $2.70 per sack. I think 
the most of this high-priced business is 


a fake, and should be stop, >d.—F. D. 
Everingham. 
MINNCSOTA. 
Polk County, (nw) Minn., March 25th. 


—The weather is warming up some. Part 
of our snow is gone, and we have lots of 
water now on the low places, as the ditch- 
es have not opened up yet, and we do not 
have enough ditchés to take the water; 
but the prospect is that a number will be 
dug this year in this part of the town- 


ship. “It is a good thing—rush it along.” 
Not many pigs yet. Feed is scarce and 
hig now. Cattle are doing well on silage 


and hay.—L. E. Olson. 


Guaranteed Gomtqnnton 
95 per ce 
Sold on Ten ace. mation 
Improved varieties of Reid's Yellow Dent, Silver- 
mine, Leaming, Goldmine, Bloody Butcher, Will 
increase your yield 10 to 30 bushels per acre. 
Send for the free corn book. 
Coburg, lowa 








MoGREER BROS., 


SEED CORN 


How did your seed corn come thru the extremel 
Cold winter? I have a quantity of deep kerne! 
large hearted. good yielding strain of Reid’s Yel. 
low Dent which was stored in dry basement and 
kept warm by furnace. If this corn is not right in 
every way, ship it back in 30 days and get your 
money. $3.00 per bu., shelled and graded; sacka free. 
E. BL. GOLTRY, H.5, Hed Oak, lowa 


SEED CORN 


Pure bred Reid's, Silver Mine, Gold Mine, Calico, and 
Silver King. Big Four seed oats. Send for price Mat. 


E. P. MYRLAND & SONS, Onawa, lowa 


SEED CORN 


200 bushels select K. B. Yellow Dent seed corn for 
sale. Shelled and sorted, of high yielding quality; 


price $2.50 per bushel. 
A. KOOL & SON, 
Our modern seed house is filled 
—_. i finest corn ever bar. 
our 


standard varie- 


ties, $2.50 per bushel reoctied, $3.00 in ear. 
satisfactory, will return money and 
freight both ways. Catalog ~—. UAKLAW 
SEED FARM, Box 1, Chatham, Ill 


GOLD MEDAL SEED CORN 200 bed, Reuss 
Yellow Dent, $2 50 
per bu. In ear. Extra Select, 4 grains tested from each 
ear, 85 per bu. Silver King $3 perbu. My customers 
get the benefit of my 25 years’ experience. 
and handle every bushel and ship on approval. 
W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, lowa 


GLOVER IOWA SEED FOR 


IOWA FARMERS 
Jackson County recleaned Red Clover, $11.00 per be.; 
Jackson Co. Timothy, $2.00 per bu. New sacks 2c. 
Trout & Matthias, Maquoketa, lowa 


400 BU. REID’S YELLOW DENT 


Bred for heavy yields. Send for folder.™E. 8. DYAS 
& SONS, Bellevue, lowa. 


1 nave 0000 “Billion Gollar” Grass Seed 


oe 
‘orsale. EUGENE JOYCE, Harpers Ferry, lowa. 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 


REID’S YELLOW DENT. Picked in e sack and 
dried onarack. Shipped on approval. 
Jones Bros., Box 215 W., Seaton, Illinois 


Samples and circular. Standard 
Free Seed Corn varieties Northern-I!linois home 


grown, ag dried, early and tate, yellow and 
white. W.C, BRYANT, Princeton, lilMnois. 
eed. Write for samples & prices. 


ALFALF 5 JACOBSON. Formoso, Kans. 


Medium Red Clover Seed Only vit 


teed. E. E. VOORHEES, Blandinsville, [ftinots. 
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TO STAY ON 
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PATENTED IN U * 
DEC.i, 1914 





PATENTED IN CANADA 
APRIL 6.1915 








Our new patented staple and felt re- 
inforcing device gives a larger, firmer 
hold than is possible by any other form of at- 
tachment--hence hooks donot pull off easily. This 
adds to life of pad. This form of attachment is 


Found Orly on Pads Made by Us 


Ask your dealer for free Tapatco booklet. Shows 


pads in cclors and contains valuable horse reme- 
dies. If he hasn't it, ask him to write us direct. 


The American Pad & Textile Co., Greenfield, O. 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 














NO DOSE TO MEASURE, 
NO LIQUID TO SPILL. 
NO STRING TO ROT. 


BLACKLEGOIDS are small pills. Each 
pill is an accurate dose of blackleg vaccine. 


BLACKLEGOIDS are easily adminis- 
tered—simply inject them under the skin 
with a vaccine injector. 


TAKE NO CHANCES. 


Don’t wait until your calves become {n- 
fected. This means certain loss—there is 
no cure for black'eg. Vaccinate now— 
before the deadly disease shows itself. 


THE COST IS SMALL. 


BLACKLEGOIDS are economical. The 
expense is trifling compared with the loss 
you are liable to sustain if you do not use 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR VETERINARIAN 
OR DRUGGIST. 


Write for free booklets on Blackleg, 
with full information about Blacklegoids. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 





YOU CAN’T CUT OUTA 
Bog Spavin or Thoroughpin 


but you can clean them off promptly with 


ABSORBINE 


and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 M free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Wens, 
Cysts. Allays pain quickly. Price $1 and $2 
a bottle at druggists or delivered. Made in the U. S. A. by 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 9 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











Veterinary 


GRUBS IN A COW’S BACK. 


A Kansas 

















correspondent writés: 


“Our milk cow is bothered with grubs 
along her back. D0 you know of a cure 
for them?” 

Late every winter, thousands of cows 
show welts along their backs, signifying 


that they are infested with that disgust- 
ing pest, the warble. The original cause 
of the trouble is a bot-like fly, which lays 
its eggs on cattle in the summer, driving 
them almost wild while so doing. Some of 
the scientific people claim that the eggs 
are laid on the legs of the cattle, and that 
the cattle lick the eggs and take the 
minute grubs into their mouths. Others 
claim that the sting the cattle and 
insert the grub under the hide. At any 
rate, there is ro question but that the 
trouble is cavsed by a bot-like fly in the 


flies 


summer. Neo'ther is there any question 
that thousands of these flies might be 
killed before they ever appeared on the 
cattle, if the farmers of the corn belt 
would only take the precaution of going 


backs of their cattle late every 
Winter and destroying the grubs. The 
grubs naturally reach maturity in the 
spring, and at that time burrow ou* thru 
the hide and fall to the ground, passing 


over the 


thru a resting stage before emerging as 
flies in the summer. The surest way of 
killing these grubs is to wait until they 


have reached full size, in the late winter 
or early spring, and then squeeze them 
out of their burrows under the hide of the 
cattle, and step on them. An easier methe 
od is to drop kerosene or brine, or some- 
thing of the sort, into their burrows. One 
of our readers claims that he has found it 
very successful to scatter salt over the 
backs of his cattle, thus causing his cattle 
to lick each other and form a brine, which 
runs down into the burrows where the 
grubs are located. 


EYE TROUBLE IN PIGS. 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“T have seven brood sows and a male 
hog, all of which have watery eyes. They 
keep their eyes almost shut. The male 
hog seems to be blind. The eyes of these 
hogs do not matter at all. I have some 
fall pigs in a separate lot, which seem 
to be getting the same trouble. What is 
the cause?” 

In nearly all of our domestic animals, 
as well as human beings, there is a very 
contagious eye trouble which seems to be 


especially common in the late winter and 


spring. In the case of hogs, the 
symptom is excessive watering 
thickening of the eye- 


early 
common 
of the eyes and a 
lids, 

Affected animals should be put on a 
light, laxative diet, and in case the bow- 
els are at all tight, should be fed a couple 
of tablespoonfuls or so of epsom salts, 
mixed in a thin slop. As direct treat- 
ment to the eyes, bathe with cold water 
for ten minutes, two or three times daily, 
and after each bathing apply with a 
feather a lotion made by mixing ten 
grains of acetate of lead, ten drops of 
tincture of opium, and two ounces of dis- 
tilled water. 

At the outbreak of the trouble, it is 
wise to separate all the affected animals 
from the healthy ones, and disinfect the 
pens thoroly. In case of most of the ani- 
mals, we would expect recovery to come 
on naturally within two or three weeks, 
without any trouble. lIlowever, to be on 
the safe side, it is best to call in a com- 
petent veterinarian to make a careful 
diagnosis. 


PERIODIC OPHTHALMIA OR MOON- 
BLINDNESS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me information as to eye 
trouble in my six-year-old mare? She has 
been troubled for about a year. Her one 
eye will water and matter and coat over, 
so that she can not see for about a week 
at a time, and then it will clear up and 
the trouble will go to the other eye. This 
comes and goes about every month or so. 
it is just the same ir | work her or not, 
Sudden change in weather or feed seems 
to help bring on the trouble. T have had 
her examined by several good veterinari- 


ans. What is the cause of this trouble, 
and the remedy? Is the trouble con- 
tagious?” 

The fact that this eye trouble comes 


and goes away again, is a strong indica- 
tion that it is periodic ophthalmia, or 
moon-blindness. Moon-blindness seems to 
be largely hereditary, but may be brought 


on in many cases by teething, by a poor 
quality of food, and by poorly ventilated 
stnbles. The trouble generally comes and 


goes, until, after a year or so, thé animal 
goes blind permanently. The United 
States government, in its @ook on the dis- 
eases of horses, gives the following sug- 
gestions as to treatment: 
“Treatment is not satisfactory, 
largely the same as for common 
ophthalmia. Son@e cases, like rheuma- 
tism, are benefited by scruple doses of 
powdered colchicum and two-dram doses 


but is 
internal 








April 6, 1917, 
of salicylate of soda twice a day. In other it seems to be inherited to a certain 
cases, with marked hardness of the globe extent. 
of the eye, from intraocular effusion, In some cases, the trouble may be cured 


aseptic puncture of the eye, or even the 
excision of a portion of the iris, has 
helped. During recovery, a course of ton- 
ics (two drams of oxide of iron, ten grains 
ef nux vomica, and one ounce of sulphate 
of soda daily) is desirable, to invigorate 
the system and help to ward off another 
attack. Yhe vulgar resort of knocking out 
the wolf teeth and cutting out the haw 
can only be condemned. The temporary 
recovery would take place in one or two 
weeks, tho no such thing had been done, 
and the breaking of a small tooth, leaving 
its fang in the jaw, only increases the 
inritation.”’ 


GARGET IN EWES. 


inflammation of the ewe’s 
udde: is a common trouble at lambing 
time »d it should be given immediate 
attention. The udder# of heavy milking 
ewes are likely to become inflamed, and, 
as a result, the ewe may have milk fever. 
Overfeeding of grain, colds, chills, and 
lying on wet floors are some of the causes 
of this condition. When discovered, the 
ewe'’s udder should be bathed with hot 
water by means of woolen cloths. After 
the udder has been dried, it can be rubbed 
with turpentine and lard, or with half 
an ounce of lead acetate dissolved in one 
quart of water. The udder should be 
kept wet with acetatg for half a day. It 
should be milked out thoroly each time 
the application is made. It is also advis- 
able to give the ewe a good dose of epsom 
salts aS soon as the trouble is noticed.— 
Ohio Agricultural College. 


Garget, or 


LAME HOGS. 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“T have a seven-months-old hog that is 
stiff in his legs, and a little lame. I feed 
him ground feed in warm water twice a 
day, and his appetite is good.” 

This trouble may possibly be a mild at- 
tack of either rheumatism or partial pa- 
ralysis. Unless the trouble gets really 
serious, we would be inclined merely to 
take such preventive measures as making 
sure that the hog has warm, dry, well- 
ventilated quarters in which to sleep, and 
that he is fed a well-balanced ration. A 
quarter of a pound of tankage, together 
with what corn the hog cares to eat, 
should serve the purpose splendidly. If 
skim-milk is available, we would add 
three or four pounds of skim-milk to the 
average daily ration. In case the trouble 
proves to be rheumatism, we would sug- 
gest dosing with thirty grains of salicylate 
of soda, three times daily for several days, 
and also, in case the joints of the legs 
are swollen, would apply any good lini- 
ment which may be secured at the local 
drug store, 

If the hind legs only are affected, we 
would suggest dosing with fifteen drops 
of tincture of nux vomica three times 
daily in the slop for a week. 





PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN HOGS. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“What is the matter with my hogs? 
They get lame and act as if they were 
foundered, They are five and a half 


months old, and weigh about 180 pounds, 
and at times are so helpless that I have 
to grab them by the tail and help them 


to their feet. At other times, they seem 
to be somewhat better. My hogs last 
spring acted the same way. I am feed- 


ing corn, tankage, ship-stuff and a little 
oil meal twice a day in the water. They 
have free access to salt, ashes, copperas 
and lime.” 

Hogs of nearly all sizes and ages are 
liable to partial paralysis. Suckling sowg 
seem to be especially predisposed to this 
trouble. 

Many causes act to bring on partial 
paralysis. Sometimes it comes as a re- 
sult of injury to the back. When a large 


number of hogs are kept together, and 
they pile up to keep warm, there is a 
chance that some of them may get their 


backs hurt and develop partial paralysis. 
It is claimed that in some cases very fat 
hogs will develop the trouble because of 
the pressure of the fat on the spinal 
cord. The commonest cause is eating a 
ration lacking in bone and muscle-build- 
ing materials. Certain diseases or para- 
sites may cause partial paralysis. 

There is no universal cure for this 
trouble. The first thing to do in most 
cases is to add tankage, milk, oil meal, or 
a similar bone and muscle-building ma- 
terial to the ration. Our correspondent, 
however, is feeding an excellent ration. 
After it is certain that the ration fur- 
nishes plenty of bone and muscle-build- 
ing material, we suggest dosing with nux 
vomica. This is a nerve stimulant that 
oftentimes puts hogs affected in this way 
on their feet long enough so that they 
may be fattened and sold. <A good dose 
for a 200-pound hog is three drops of 
fluid extract of nux vomica, fifteen grains 
of phosphate of lime, and a tablespoonful 
of cod liver oil. Give this twice a day, 
mixed with the feed, continuing for a 
week or two if necessary. Do not keep 
animals which have been affected in this 
way for breeding purposes, for the trouble 
is likely to come on again, and, moreover, 





scabby material. 








by dosing with Fowler’s solution of a: 
senic, at the rate of five drops per 150 
pounds of live weight, mixed with a thin 
slop and given twice daily. It ig Often 
good to apply a stimulating liniment to 
the back, such as may be made by mix. 
ing equal parts of ammonia water and 
linseed oil, or seven parts of turpentine 
to one part of croton oil. 


DEPRAVED APPETITE IN Pigs, 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“We have a Duroc Jersey sow with five 
pigs about two weeks old. This sow hag 
been fed all the corn that she wil] eat 
and has milk and water to drink. Never. 


theless, she will leave the corn to follow 
chickens for their manure. What is wrong 


with this sow?” 
We have lately received several com- 
plaints of pigs eating chicken manure 


Ordinarily, we believe that pigs contract 
this habit because of a lack of bone and 
muscle-building material in their ration, 
We always advise, therefore, making sure 
that there is sufficient milk, tankage or 
similar bone and muscle-building feedg 
in the ration. However, in some cageg 
even when the ration is perfect from the 
standpoint of bone and muscle-building 
material, the animals continue to eat 
chicken manure, In such cases we would 
not worry; the habit probably will do no 
great harm. 


SCAB IN SHEEP. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


‘IT have a flock of grade Shropshire 
sheep, and during the past week they 
have begun to scratch. They seratck 


themselves so much that they pull the 
wool off. On examining the animals, } 
find a yellow scurf on the skin, which hag 
the appearance of dandruff. My flock ig 


free from ticks, so this can not be the 
cause. What can I do?” 
The description fits scab, which is 


caused by minute mites burrowing into 
the skin. The remedy is to dip with one 
of the standard coal tar dip solutions. We 
suggest that our correspondent write to 
any of the manufacturers of coal tar dip 
for information as to the best method of 
handling the disease, These manufac- 
turers put out literature which gives quite 
complete directions. Ordinarily, the trou- 
ble succumbs quite readily to dipping in 
a one or two per cent solution of coal tar 
dip. 


RING-WORM. 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“T have a calf whose hair is falling out 
in spots, leaving the skin rough and harsh, 
I have washed these places with dip and 
applied salve, but with little or no results. 
What treatment would you suggest?” 

The trouble is probably ring-worm. This 
disease causes the hair to break off and 
the skin to become crusted with grayish, 
Ring-worm is contagious 
not only to other cattle, but also to other 
animals and to man. The trouble is com- 
monest with young cattle in the winter 
and spring. 

As treatment, we suggest washing the 
affected spots with soap and warm water, 
and then applying any one of a number of 
strong disinfectants, such as iodized vase- 
line, made by mixing two teaspoonfuls of 
iodine and four tablespoonfuls of vase- 
line, or tincture of iodine or nitrate of 
mercury ointment. This treatment is best 
repeated every two or three days. At the 
same time, it is wise to clean out the 
stable and disinfect it thoroly with a five 
per cent solution of coal tar dip, 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and’Positive Cure for 
Durb, Splint, Sweeny, Gop Tok, 


( 

Strain Tendons, Founder, Wi 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 


As @ Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Yeo, it is invaluable. 

very bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.60 
per bottle. Sold by Grugetats or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, wit full directions for 
fee use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. address 


The Lawrence-Willlams Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Canada Offers 
(60 Acres Land 
Free to Farm Hands 


Bonus of Western Canada 
Land to Men Who Assist 
in Maintaining Needed 

Grain Production. 


The demand for farm labor in Canada is so 
greal that as an inducement to secure at once 
the necessary help required, Canada will give 
one hundred and sixty acres of la ee asa 
homestead and allow the farm laborer, who files 
on land, to apply the time he is working for 
other farmers as residence duties, the same as 
if he had lived on the land he had applied for. 
This offer made ag 3 to men working on Cana- 
dian farms for at least 6 months during 1917, 
thus reducing the necessity of actual residence 
to2 years instead of 3 years, as under usual con- 
ditions. This appeal for farm help is in no way 
connected with enlistment for military service, 
put solely tosecure farm laborers to increase « 
agricultural output. A wonderful opportunity 
to earn good wages while securing a farm. 
Canadian Government will pay all fare over 
one cent per mile from St. Paul and Duluth to 
Canadian destination. Information as to low 
railway rates, etc., may be had on application to 

FRANK H. HEWITT, 
202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, lowa. 
w. V. BENNETT, 
Room 200, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GABRETT, , 
811 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agents. 





\Come Farmin 


OTA 


i 





Send for 36 page illustrated 
Northern Minnesota Bulletin. 
Tells about the wonderful opportunity—literally 
millions of fertile acres of virgin cut-over land wait- 
ing for cultivation. Watered by thousands of lakes; 
unexcelled for dairying, cattle and hog-raising. 
Wonderful crops of corn and clover. And the cost 
is small. Upwards of $25 per acre on easy payments. 


Write Now for FREE Bulletin 


giving full information regarding money-making farms 
along the Great Northern Railway in Northern Minne- 

sota. Actual facts and figures about how 
farms here double and treble in value. 





‘See America Firat 









GA aN | Write for booklet. Ad 
| q 
Nemiuwn @ E.C.LEEDY, Gen. Immigration Agt. 


lacrerNational Perk 


Dept. 238Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 


Corn Belt 
FARMS 


| Splendid investments. Straus 
Quality Farms in N. W. 
Ohio, N. E. Indiana, South- 
ern Ontario, Minnesota and 
North Dakota. Rich farm- 
ing country. Bumper crops 
corn, wheat, oats, etc. All 
farms well improved, settled 
-ommunities, excellent roads, 
schools and merket facilities, 
Send for FREE copy 
Latest Straus Red Book, 
The Farm Buyer’s Guide. 
THE STRAUS BROS. CO. 
18 Straus Bidg., Ligonier, Ind, 
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Chea Productive Farm Lands 
in the Rain Belt of Coiorado 


We are offering 20,000 acres, in tracts of 160 and 320 
acre farms, of the richest, fertile farm lands in east- 
ern Colorado at prices from $12.50 to $35.00 per acre. 


Some improved with growing crops. Get a home of 
your own, or buy one for your son or son-in-law. 
Don’t send them to the city or see them start out 
renting. Those who located in eastern Nebraska and 
lowa 20 years ago are the big farmers today. Their 
land has made them independent. Your chance 
teday is in eastern Colorado, where good land ia 
Btill cheap; where one crop wil! pay for the price of 
the land. With railroad facilities this country 1s 
developing fast. Farmers are making large profits 
On sinall fhvestments. It is the place for the man of 
moderate means. New proposed road now under 
advisement. Good roads, markets, churches and 
Schools. Don’t let others get ahead of you. You 
want the choicest. Come, or write for full particu- 
‘lars with illustrated folder showing what others 
)have done and are doing. CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 
iCOMPANY, Akron, Colorado. 


In the great potato 
Rusk County Lands growing district of 
Northern Wisconsin, offer great opportunities for 
dodustrious farmers. We want people looking for 
homes in this ideal, partly timbered district to write 
Us 80 that we can tell them why it is to their interest 
to buy their lands of us. Send name and address 
today, FLAMBEAU RIVER LUMBER CO., Owners, 
Station H, Ladysmith, Wis. 
<a aie 


THINK OF YOUR CHILDREN! 


en? will need land. They will soon be out for 
emselves. Ait?.im County offers the best pos- 
sible opportunities. Good dairy land direct from our 
Company can be bought cheaply and on easy terms, 
ork Why not send today for our interesting illus- 
— literature? It's free. ARNOLD, Land Agent, 
ock Island Ry.. 158 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain list 
4. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Free List of Dairy Farms, 


Stock, corn, and grain raising. Central Wisconsin, 
Greatest dairy land in America, Write today. Large 

















*mall farms on easy terms. 
4. KLEINHEINZ & SON, Marehfield, Wis. 


Suckling Sow Ration 


A correspondent writes: 


“What would you feed to twelve 
suckling sows, when corn is $1.12 per 
bushel? Would you use tankage? Do 
you advise feeding the sow during the 
first day after the pigs come? Do you 
recommend feeding a sow that has 
nine pigs twice as much as a sow that 
has only four or five pigs?” 


During the first day after farrowing, 
the suckling sow should be given what 
water she wants to drink, and very 
little else. Some feeders believe in 
feeding a little shorts slop. It gener- 
ally is just as well to give nothing but 
water the first day. The second day, 


feed about a half pound of bran or 
shorts, together with a pint or so of 
skim-milk and enough water to make 
a thin slop. Increase the ration until 
at the end of the first week the sow 
is eating a pound or so of bran or 
shorts, and a couple of quarts of skim- 
milk daily. Then gradually add corn 
and tankage to the ration, until at the 
end of the second week after farrow- 
ing, the average ration is about three 
or four pounds of corn, a third of a 
pound of tankage, kalf a pound of 
bran, half a pound of shorts, and if 
milk may be had, three or four quarts 
of skim-milk. From then on, we would 
increase the ration, as it is necessary 
to do so to encourage sufficient milk 
production for the pigs. During the 
first two weeks, be especially careful 
not to feed enough to stimulate an 
over-production of milk and conges- 
tion of the udder. 

A sow with ten pigs should,ordinar- 
ily be fed considerably more than a 
sow with but five pigs, just the same 
as a cow which is producing three gal- 
lons of milk should ordinarily be fed 
more than a cow which is producing 
but two gallons. A fairly practical 
basis on which to feed is so much per 
hundred pounds of live weight of sow 
plus litter. Ordinarily one hundred 
pounds of sow and litter will eat about 
one and two-thirds pounds of dry feed 
daily. This is after the first week or 
two, when the pigs have begun to take 
all the milk the sow can produce. This 
means that a sow with a large litter, 
weighing a total of say 150 pounds 
three weeks after farrowing, should be 
fed about one-fourth more than a sow 
with a small litter, weighing only 75 
pounds three weeks after farrowing. 


Recent Public Sales 


SIOUX CITY PERCHERON SALE. 

A very successful sale of Percherons 
was held at Sioux City, Iowa, on March 
27th. by Messrs. Miller & Brown and 
Cc. P. Quirin, of Marcus, lowa. Espe- 
cially does this remark apply to the stal- 
lions, the twenty-one head making the 
good average of $615. Some good bar- 
gains were picked up among the mares. 
Several that were close to the foaling 
point, and that had size and good limb, 
at around $400 looked cheap. It was an 
offering of few blemishes, and, in the 
main, reflected credit to the sellers. So 


uniformly did the prices run that indi- 

vidual comment is hardly necessary. A 

complete list of sales follows: 

STALLIONS. 

Prince, Apr., ’12; John Beck, Rock 
TMNT: TRIAS 0:5:0i6016 46500 :4 wine ne6.e040 $1,000 

Highland Chief, Apr., ’14; Edmonds, 
Londergan Co., Ipswich, 8. D 660 


Rufus, May, °'12; F. A. Miller, Sioux 


WRU UD crsion sad canna s-sienmings 575 
Amherst Chief, Aug., ‘14; M. Maybe, 

nue a a | Se ere re 950 
Picador, Apr., 713; Wm. Garvin, Mar- 

Ut ND. © 0:0,5:<'s 040s ce Smaminaawwenes 690 
Fanton, Apr., °12; F. A. Miller...... 525 
Caesar, May, °14; C. B. Egli, Blan- 

WEURTS. ROUEN, 6:3 0:04.00 4 ales yeinwe seis Sia lores 380 
Dextor, May, °12; F. A. Miller...... 625 
Mitchell, June, °15; C. B.: Egli.... 240 
Reba, Apr., 18; G. B. Daniels, Mag- 

SN a ae a ear 450 
Royal, May, ’14; G. W. Noe, Water- 

DOES, OO: co v0iecs wscsnsams ce Hewes 580 
Loran, May, °11: F. A. Miller........ 780 
Dandy, July, ’11; Arthur Burch, ¥ 

Dewi, MORE. o6sstcnesecesceve 675 
Phoenix, June, ’08; J. M. Hurley, 

PPORCA, INGB: 00.0:0004000000060¢0 0000 800 
Gaston, May, ’10; D. G. White, Burt, 

I in c/o wisia.s a 0 00.5: 40,0 «aren male cuamiiessie - 1,010 
Monarch, Sept., '14; Wm. Larkin, _ 

Fort Dodge, lowa ..... dadcewacemals 520 
Lessay, Apr., 11; Henry Rockhof, 

Hak Point, S: De ccccacoss covccece . 650 

MARES. 
Imp. Indomptable, May, °08; J. M. 

10 hl ee REE APE erty ewer 300 
Queen, Apr., ’13; Arthur Burch..... 340 
Matta, May, '13; M. A. Homersand, 

Arlington, S. D. ....<.- adnan . 260 
La Keno, July, ’10; Geo. Johnson, ’ 

Burt, TOWB. .6.:.00-0006 er POS «-. 455 
Lola, May, '14; Ed Ferry, Cushing, “ss 


12; W. R. Cook, Mil- mt 
’11; Anderson Bros., 
Hinton, Iowa .... SS aa 

La Zema, June, ’10; C. B. Egli...... 275 

Florence, July, ’12; R. Slear, Yank- 
om, Bc caccascuscansopeconeces See 

Fanny, May, '10; R. Stear seseeesss 260 


ford, Towa 
Myrtle, Apr., 











wages. Steady employment. 
Jomfortable homes. 


the war. 


FRANK H. HEWITT 
202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, lowa 








Farm Hands Wanted 


Western Canada Farmers Require 50,000 
American Farm Laborers AT ONCE 


Urgent demand sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada. 
Low railway fares. 

No compulsory military service. 
United States are absolutely guaranteed against conscription. 
ment is to secure ferm help to replace Canadian farmers who have enlisted for 


A splendid opportunity for the young man to investigate Western Canada’s 
agricultural offerings, and to do so at no expense. 


Only those accustomed to farming need apply. 


For particulars as to railway rates and districts where labor is required, 
or other information regarding Western Canada, apply to 


W. V. BENNETT 
Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Authorized Canadian Government Agents 


Good 
Pleasant surroundings. 
Farm hands from the 
This advertise- 


R. A. GARRETT 
311 Jackson St., St. Paal, Mina. 











In the Banner Corn and Al 

Corn, Alfalfa, Hogs and Wheat Cums fh 

With corn $1.10, hogs $15, cattle $12, and wheat $2, this land can still be bought at the same prices prevall- 
ing before the war, and it only takes half the amount of grain or live stock to pay for a farm that it took 
three years ago. One or two crops pays for the land. Sell your high priced land and buy as good producing 
farms at from one-third to one-half the money—buy two or three acres where you have one now. 

Compare the following with good farms in your community: 

440 Acres, 310 acres in cultivation, of which 100 acres are in alfalfa, 30 acres meadow, 100 acres pasture. 
All good farm land, 5 miles town, 10-room house, 8 acre orchard, barn 32x32, several cribs, bog sheds. cattle 


sheds and other outbuildings. 
acre, good terms. 


Must be seen to be appreciated. All fenced and cross fenced. Price $65.00 per 


400 Acres, 200 cultivation, 160 pasture, 40 acres meadow, fair house and barn, about 20 acres alfalfa, 3 


miles town. Price ¢45.00 per acre. 


Acres, 2 mi. town, lays smooth and nice, 6-room house, barn 32x40, all other buildings. Price $12,000. 
All 


1 
If these don’t suit there are others 


ng from $45 to $75 per acre, and from 40 acres to 440 acres. 
good well improved farms in the best part of the corn and alfajfa county of the state. 


Come, see and be 
J. STOFER, Lovewell, Kansas. 








convinced. Possession can be had this spring if desired. B. 
Rachel, May, ‘11; W. E. McGowan, 
GOldTigld, TOWER. ..ccscvisase sscnes  S0n 
Martha, Sept., '12; C. B. Eglf...... 300 
Lizzie, Apr., °13; Ray Patterson,’ 
Berne, B. D.. kcsicccscoveeecs 275 
Ada; W. ©. Warner, Schaller, Iowa 225 


Thelma, June, ‘10; Anderson Bros.. 295 


Flora, Mar., '13; Ray Patterson... 275 
Daisy, May, ’09; H. N. Hall, Smith- 
land, ARUN ia ae: «ate: si ecsheidsa aaramenen ears 305 
Bertha, May, ‘12; C. B. Egli....... 300 
Pearl, May, ‘11; M. C. MeGowan.. 405 
La Rose, Aug., °10; Geo. Johnson. 455 
Dade, Aug., '10; W. J. Wendt, Rem- 
BOR, TOW oe cia goa ceca eee sinnae 400 
SUMMARY. 
21 stallions sold for $12,925; aver., $615 


for $6,840; 
for $19,765; 


average, 325 
average, 473 


21 mares sold 
42 head sold 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ 
FARMER. 

Following is a statement of the owner- 
ship and management of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, as required by the act of August 24, 

1912: 

Published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa, 
Editors—Henry C. Wallace and H. A. 
Wallace. Business Managers—Henry C., 
Wallace and John P. Wallace. Publisher— 
Wallace Publishing Company. Stockhold- 
ers—Henry C. Wallace and John P. Wal- 
lace. No bonded or mortgage indebted- 


ness. 
(Signed) HENRY C. WALLACE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before H. H. 


Johnston, Notary Public. 





For Sale——Elegant 640 Acre Grain Ranch 
Only 7 miles from Weyburn, Sask. 420 acres culti- 
vated. Owner now putting in crop. 12 young sound 
horses, 12 cattle, 5 colts. All implements in excel- 
lent condition. Fine home and other buildings. 
Close to school. Excellent roads. Must sacrifice. 
Price complete, including stock, implements and 
seeds, $28,000.00. Terms arranged. 

M. Cc. WILCOX, Vancouver, B. C. 





SMALL farm in California will make you 

more money with less work. You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low prices, 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors, good 
roads, schools and churches. Write for San Joaquin 
Valley illust’d folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, Indus- 
trial Com’r, A.T. & 8. F. Ky., 1958 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI LANDS 
Mr. Homeseeker or Investor: Ifyou want 
the best of farm lands, in the best section of the 
United States, and at reasonable prices, write for de- 
acriptive literature of the rich drained lands where 
crop fallures are unknown. No trades considered. 
¥F. 8. BICK, Oran, Missouri 


160 Acres Rich Minnesota Land 


Without any down payment for 10 years; interest 
payable annually, 6%. Write 

MRS. L. MARSHALL, 
1422 W. 10th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Witimar, Minnesota 
HARDWOO0 Cut-over land, silt loam, clay 
subsoil; not sandy nor gravelly. 


Close to towns; good roads; in the heart of the dairy 
country. You deal direct with the owners. No 
agents and no commissions, Easy terms. Write for 
map and booklet 5. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
CO., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 


Kay County, Oklahoma 

Unexcelled soll, climate, schools, people. Corn, 
wheat, alfalfa, pasture lands forsale. For informa- 
tion write G. C. JOHNSTON, Ponca City, Okla. 


500 Improved Southern Minnesota Farms 


forsale. Corn belt. Write for list. 
GEORGE ATCHISON LAND CO., Mankato, Minn. 


640 ACRE MONTANA HOMESTEADS. 


New law. Circular free. Homesteaders’ In- 
formation Bureau 207, Boulder, Mont. 


FOR SALE itsones trucos caw 
terms. A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minnesota, 





























For Sale inthe Great Dairy 
Empire of Wisconsin 


A @#-acre farm home with a cozy, comfortable 
house; two acres cleared and plowed; a cow, twe 
pigs and twelve chickens included for $1400. Pay 
$250 down and nothing further for three years. 

With a lot of help, service and kindly interest not 
in a contract. 

With the family protection contract that we cancel 
all payments and deed the farm to your wife free of 
all debt if you die. 

In the famous Eagle River summer resort country 
where the summer tourlst comes to your very door 
to pay city prices for country products. 

Write for the “Sanborn Edpy Ways.” 
SANBORN COMPANY 

EKagle River, Wis. 


Profit Making Farms 


Southern Farm Locations, give highest returns in 
staple or special crops. Government tnvestigations 
show beef and pork are made at less cost than else- 
where. Soils, long growing seasons (2 and 3 crops 
annually), low cost lands, great variety of grasses, 
forage and other crops and markets make the South 
best region for farmers. Let us send you information 
showing this fact. M. V. Richards, Commisetoner, 
Room 100, Southero Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 


NORTH DAKOTA LANDS 


North Dakota ts essentially an agricultural state. 
In past five years it ranked first in production of 
wheat twice; twice it was second and once third; al- 
ways first in production of spring wheat; also flax, 
equaling production of all other states. Once it was 
first in barley—never below third; never below 
seventh in rye or oats. Has made great increase in 
corn and stock. You can still obtain home there 
without commission to us, while land is still cheap. 
Easy terms. Write at once for plan direct dealing. 
J. 8 MURPHY, Immigration Soo Line Railway, 
1270 Soo Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOUR CHANCE IS IN CANADA 


Rich lands 4nd business opportunities offer you in- 
dependence. Farm lands, 611 to $30 acre; irrigated 
lands, $35 to $50. Twenty years to pay; $2,000 loan in 
improvements, or ready made farms. Loan of live 
stock. Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; 
no taxes on improvements, personal property, or live 
stock. Good markets, churches, schools, roada, tele- 
phones. Excellent climate—crops and live stock 
prove it. Special homeseekers’ fare certificates. 
Write for free booklets. ALLEN CAMERON, Gen- 
eral Superintendent Land Branch, Canadian Pacific 
Ry., 283 Ninth-Av., Calgary, Alberta. 


ONTANA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opportunities te the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest svery year—not once In awhile. Ne irrigation, 
splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You can de bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices lowest; 
terms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request. 


Address THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO., Box £1405, Lewiston, Montana 


Location is Everything 


in buying land. If you will investigate St. Loulé 
County, with the Great Lakes connecting it with 
the Eastern markets, you will come here. Our foid- 
ers sent free. ARNOLD, Com’r, D. & I. R. Ry., 53 
Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


Wisconsin Farm forSale 
Located on the famous Rusk Prairie of Dunn County. 
Four hundred acres spendidly equipped. Can be 
divided into two farms. Do business straight with 
the owner and avold commissions. For full particu- 
lars address Paul C. Wilson, M ie, Wi f 


A New York Farm You Wart 


A business proposition, gently sloping, fertile loam 
soil, fine barns, a home with modern conveniences, 4 
mi. on trolley and macadam to city and Cornell Untv. 
Exceptional educational opportunities. Besutifal 
location overlooking Cayuga lake. Write for com- 
plete description. KENMORE FARM, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
Two 800 Acre Farms for Sale 


All tillable, highly improved, dairy barns, silo 20x45, 
etc. A. M. Grosvenor (owner), Casselton, No. Dak. 


Dept. Db, 
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CHAPTER XX—THE LAST PATROL. 

It was still early morning when Came- 
ron rede into the barrack-yard at Fort 
Calgary. To the sergeant in charge, the 
superintendent of police having departed 
to Macleod, he reported the events of the 
preceding night. 

“What about that rumor, sergeant?” he 
inquired after he had told his tale. 

“Well, I had the details yesterday,” 
replied the sergeant. “Colonel Otter and a 
column of some three hundred men, with 
three guns, went out after Poundmaker. 
The Indians were apparently strongly 
posted and could not be dislodged, and I 
guess our men were glad to get out of the 
scrape as easily as they did.” 

“Great heavens!”’ cried Cameron, more 
to himself than to the officer. ‘“‘what will 
this mean to us here?” 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders. 

“It certainly looks serious,”’ he said. 

“Well, my business presses all the more, 
I'm going after this Sioux,’’ said Cameron. 
“Jerry is already on his trail. I suppose 
you can not let me have three or four 
men? There is liable to be trouble, and 
we can not afford to make a mess of this 
thing.”’ 

“Jerry came in last night, asking for a 
man,” replied the sergeant, ‘“‘but I could 
not spare one, However, we will do our 
best, and send you on the very first men 
that come in.” 

“Send on half a dozen tomorrow at the 
very latest,” replied Cameron. “I shall 
rely upon you. Let me give you my trail.” 

Hie left a plan of the Ghost River trail 
with the sergeant, and rode to look up 
Doctor Martin. He found the doctor still 
in bed, and wrathfub at being disturbed. 

‘l say, Cameron,” he growled, ‘‘what in 
thunder do you mean by roaming around 
this way at night and waking up Christian 


people out of their sleep?” 


“Sorry, old boy,’’ replied Cameron, “but 
my business is rather important.” 

And then, while the doctor sat and 
shivered in his night-clothes upon the side 


of the bed, Cameron gave him in detail the 
history of the previous evening, and out- 
lined his plan for the capture of the 
Sioux. 

Doctor Martin listened intently, noting 
the various points, and sketching an out- 
line of the trail as Cameron described it. 

“TI wanted you to know, Martin, in case 
anything happened. For—well, you know 
how it is with my wife just now. A shock 
might kill her.”’ 

The doctor growled an indistinct reply. 

‘That is all, old chap. Good-bye,” said 
Cameron, pressing his hand. ‘This I feel 
is my last go with old Copperhead.” 

“Your last go?”’ 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed,” he _ replied, 
lightly. “I am going to get him this 
time. There will be no trifling hence- 
forth. Well, good-bye, I am off. By the 
way, the sergeant at the barracks has 
promised to send on half a dozen men to- 
morrow to back me up. You might just 
keep him in mind of that, for things are 
s0 pressing here that he might quite well 
imagine that he could not spare the men.” 

“Well, that is rather better,’’ said Mar- 
ton. “The sergeant will send those men, 
all right, or I will know the reason why. 
Hope you get your game. Good-bye, old 
man. 

A day’s ride brought Cameron to Ka- 
nanaskis, where the Sun Dance trail ends 
on one side of the Bow river and the 
Ghost river trail begins on the other. 
There he found signs to indicate that 
Jerry was before him on his way to the 
Manitou rock. As Cameron was prepar- 
ing to camp for the night, there came 
over him a strong but unaccountable pre- 
sentiment of approaching evil, an irresist- 
ible feeling that he ought to press for- 
ward. 


“Pshaw! I will be seeing spooks next!” 


he said, impatiently, to himself. ‘I sup- 
pose it is the Highlander in me that is 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams. I 
must eat, however, no matter what is 
going to happen.” 

Leaving his horse saddled, but remov- 
ing the bridle, he gave him his feed of 
Oats; then he boiled his tea and made his 
own supper. As he was eating, the feeling 
grew more strongly upon him that he 


should not camp, but should go forward at 
once. At the same time, he made the 
discovery that the weariness that had al- 
most overpowered him during the last half 
hour of his ride had completely vanished. 


Hence, with a feeling of half contemptu- 
ous anger at himself for yielding to his 
presentiment, he packed up his kit again, 


bridled his horse, and 

The trail was indeed, as Jerry had said, 
“no trail.” It was rugged, with broken 
rocks and cumbered with fallen trees, and 
as it proceeded became more indistinct. 


rode on. 





His horse, too, from sheer weariness, for 
he had already done his full day’s jour- 
ney, was growing less sure footed, and so 
went stumbling noisily along. Cameron 
began to regret his folly in yielding to a 
mere unreasoning imagination, and he re- 
solved to spend the night at the first 
camping ground that should offer. The 
light of the long spring day was beginning 
to fade from the sky, and in the forest 
the deep shadows were beginning to gath- 
er. Still no suitable camping ground pre- 
sented itself, and Cameron stubbornly 
pressed forward thru the forest that grew 
denser and more difficult at every step. 
After some hours of steady plodding, the 
trees began to be sensibly larger, the 
birch and poplar gave place to spruce and 
pine, and the underbrush almost entirely 
disappeared. The trail, too, became better, 
winding between the large trees, which, 
with clean trunks, stood wide apart, and 
arranged themselves in stately high-arched 
aisles and long corridors. From the 
lofty branches overhead, the gray moss 
hung in long streamers, as Jérry had said, 
giving to the trees an ancient and weird 
appearance. Along these silent, solemn, 
gray-festooned aisles and corridors, Cam- 
eron rode with an uncanny sensation that 
unseen eyes were peering out upon him 
from those dim and festooned corridors 
on either side. Impatiently he strove to 
shake off the feeling, but in vain. At 
length, forced by the growing darkness, 
he decided to camp, when, thru the shad- 
owy and silent forest, there came to his 
ears the welcome sound of running water. 
It was to Cameron like the sound of a 
human voice. He almost called aloud to 
the running stream as to a friend. It was 
the Ghost river. 

In a few minutes, he had reached the 
water, and, after picketing his horse some 
little distance down the stream and away 
from the trail, he rolled himself in his 
blanket to sleep. The moon rising above 
the high tree tops filled the forest aisles 
with a soft, unearthly light. As his eye 
followed down the long, dim aisles, there 
grew ouce more upon him the feeling that 
he was being watched by unseen eyes. 
Vainly he cursed himself for his folly. He 
could not sleep. A twig broke near him. 
He lay still, listening with every nerve 
taut. He fancied he could hear soft feet 
about him, and stealing near. With his 
two guns in hand, he sat bolt upright. 
Straight before him, and not more than 
ten feet away, the form of an Indian was 
plainly to be seen. A slight sound to his 
right drew his eyes in that direction. 
There, too, stood the silent form of an 
Indian; on his left also an Indian. Sud- 
denly from behind him, a deep, guttural 
voice spoke, ‘‘Look this way!"’ He turned 
sharply and found himself gazing into a 
rifle barrel a few feet from his face. ‘‘Now 
look back!” said the voice. He glanced 
to right and left, only to find rifles lev- 
eled at him from every side. 

“White man put down his guns on the 
ground!” said the same guttural voice. 

Cameron hesitated. 

“Indian speak no more!” said the voice, 
in a deep growl. 

Cameron put down his guns, 

“Stand up!”’ said the voice. 

Cameron obeyed. Out from behind the 
Indian with the leveled rifle glided an- 
other Indian form. It was Copperhead. 
Two more Indians appeared with him. All 
thought of resistance passed from Cam- 
eron’s mind. It would mean instant death, 
and, what to Cameron was worse than 
death, the certain failure of his plans. 
While he lived he still had hope. Besides, 
there would be the police next day. 

With savage, cruel haste, Copperhead 
bound his hands behind his back, and, as 
a further precaution, threw a cord about 
his neck. 

“Come!” he said, giving the cord a quick 
jerk. 


“Copperhead,” said Cameron, thru his 


clenched teeth, ‘you will one day wish 
you had never done this thing.” 
“No speak!” said Copperhead, gruffly, 


jerking the cord so heavily 
throw Cameron off his feet. 

Thru the night, Cameron stumbled on 
with his captors, Copperhead in front and 
the others following. Half dead with 
sleeplessness, and blind with rage, he 
walked on as if in a hideous nightmare, 
mechanically watching the feet of the In- 
dian immediately in front of him, and 
thus saving himself many a cruel fall, and 
a more cruel jerking of the cord about his 
neck, for such was Copperhead’s method 
of lifting him to his feet when he fell. It 
seemed to him as if the night would never 
pass nor the journey end. 

At length, the throbbing of the 
drum fell upon his ears. 
welcome sound, 


as almost to 


Indian 
it was to hima 
Nothing could be much 





more agonizing than what he was at pres- 
ent enduring. As they approached the 
Indian camp, one of his captors raised a 
wild, wailing cry, which resounded thru 
the forest with an unearthly sound. Never 
had such a cry fallen upon Cameron's 
ears. It tvas the old-time cry of the In- 
dian warriors, announcing that they were 
returning in triumph, bringing their cap- 
tives with them. The drum-beat ceased. 
Again the cry was raised, when, from the 
Indian encampment came in reply a cho- 
rus of similar cries, followed by a rush of 
braves to meet the approaching warriors 





and to welcome them and their captives. 

With loud and discordant exultation, | 
straight into the circle of the firelight 
cast from many fires, Copperhead and his 
companions marched their captive. On 
every side, naked painted Indians, to the 
number of several score, crowded in tu- 
multuous uproar. Not for many years 
had these Indians witnessed their ancient 
and joyous sport of baiting a prisoner. 

As Cameron came into the clear light 
of the fire, instantly low murmurs ran 
around the crowd, for to many of them 
he was well known. Then silence fell up- | 
on them. His presence there was clearly : 
a shock to many of them. To take pris- 
oner one of the mounted police, and to 
submit him to indignity, stirred strange 
emotions in their hearts. The keen eye 
of Copperhead noted the sudden change 
of the mood of the Indians, and immedi- 
ately he gave orders to those who held 
Cameron in charge, with the result that 
they hurried him off and thrust him into 
a little, low hut constructed of brush and 
open in front, where, after tying his feet 
securely, they left him with an Indian on 
guard in front. 

For some moments, Cameron lay stupid 
with weariness and pain, till his weariness 
overpowered his pain, and he sank into 
sleep. He was recalled to consciousness 
by the sensation of something digging in- 
to his ribs. As he sat up half asleep, a 
low “Hist!” startled him wide awake. His 
heart leaped as he heard out of the dark- 
ness a whispered word, ‘Jerry here.’’ Cam- 








eron rolled over and came close against 
the little half-breed, bound as he was 
himself. Again came the “Hist!” 


“Me all lak’ yourse’f,” said Jerry. “No 
spik any. Look out front.” | 
The Indian on guard was eagerly look- 
ing and listening to what was going on 
before him beside the fire. At one side of 
the circle sat the Indians in council. Cop- 


perhead was standing and speaking to 
them. 

“What is he saying?’’ said Cameron, his 
mouth close to Jerry’s ear. 


Indian no 
"em. Cop- 
he keel us 


“He say dey keel us queeck. 
lak’ keel. Dey scare police get 
perhead he ver’ mad, Say 
heemse’ f—queeck.”’ 

Again and again and with ever-increas- 
ing vehemence, Copperhead urged his 
views upon the hesitating Indians, well 
aware that by involving them in such a 
deed of blood, he would irrevocably com- 
mit them to rebellion. But he was deal- 
ing with men well-nigh as subtle as him- 
self, and for the very same reason as he 
pressed them to the deed, they shrank 


back from it. They 
prepared to burn their bridges behing 
them. Indeed, some of them suggested 
the wisdom of holding the prisoners ag 
hostages in case of necessity arising in the 
future. 

“What Indians 
Cameron, 

“Piegan, Sarcee, Blood,” breathed Jerry, 
“No Blackfeet come—not yet—Copper- 
head he look, look, look all yesterday for 
Blackfeet coming. Blackfeet come to- 
morrow, mebbe—den Indian mak’ bheeg 
medicine. Copperhead he go meet Black- 
feet dis day—he catch you—he go ’gain 
tomorrow, mebbe—dunno.” 

Meantime, the discussion in the council 
was drawing to a climax. With the 


were not yet quite 


are here?” whispered 


as- 
tuteness of a true leader, Copperhead 
ceased to urge his view, and, unable to 


secure the best, wisely determined to con- 
tent himself with the second best. His 
vehement tone gave place to one of per- 
suasion. Finally an agreement appeared 
to have been reached by all. With one 
consent, the council rose, and with hands 
uplifted they all appeared to take some 
esolemn oath, 

“What are they 
Cameron, 

“Tle say,’’ replied 
Blackfeet, and when 
den dey keel us sure 
Jerry, with a cheerful 
keel ’em yet, by gar!” 

For some minutes, they waited in gij- 
lence; then they saw Copperhead with his 
bodyguard of Sioux disappear from the 
circle of the firelight into the shadows of 
the forest. 

“Now you go sleep,” 
“Me keep watch.” 

Even before he had finished speaking, 
Cameron had lain back upon the ground, 
and, in spite of the pain in his tightly- 
bound limbs, such was his utter exhaus- 
tion that he fell fast asleep. 


(Continued next week.) 


saying?’ whispered 
Jerry, “he go meet 
he bring ’em back, 
ting. But,” added 
giggle, ‘“‘he not 


whispered Jerry. 


Before placing a new oilcloth on the 
table, paste a square of heavy muslin on 
the inside of the cloth, where the corners 


of the table will come. This will lengthen 
the wearing qualities.—Mother’s Maga- 
zine. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, April 2, 1917.—This country is 
certainly well equipped for war so far 
its finances are concerned. Con- 
troller Williams states that the assets of 
the national banks of the United States 
aggregate more than sixteen billion dol- 
lars, exceeding by over five million dol- 
lars the combined resources of- the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France, the Bank 
of Italy, the Bank of Spain, the Bank of 
Norway, the Swiss National* Bank, the 
Bank of Sweden, the National Bank of 
Denmark, hte Bank of Japan, and the 
Reichsbank of Germany. The resources 
of the banks of this country are the 
largest ever known, and low interest rates 
prevail, with loans made by the Chicago 
panks at 4 to 5 per cent. Marked inter- 
est is manifested by traders in wheat and 
other grains, prices ruling phenomenally 
high thruout the entire list. May wheat 
as been selling not much below $2 per 
bushel at times, comparing with $1.08 a 
year ago; while May corn has soared to 
$1.19, comparing with 72% cents a year 
ago; and corn has been sold within a 
short time by an interior elevator to stock 
feeders at $1.28. Oats have received more 
attention from speculators because of the 
relative cheapness compared with corn 
and wheat. May oats have sold up to 
62%4 cents, comparing with 43 cents a year 
ago. Wheat is in an especially strong 
position on account of the statistical 
showing, altho submarine activities are 
discouraging for our export trade. The 
Argentine government has forbidden fur- 
ther exports of wheat and flour, and our 
remaining wheat reserves are far from 
large. Bad winter wheat ofop reports 
from Kansas and Nebraska have resulted 
in strengthening prices a good deal, and 
it was reported a short time ago that 
Australian exports were seriously checked. 
by the lack of vessels. Minneapolis re- 
ports that seeding of wheat in the Red 
River valley is ready to begin, while seed- 
ing is expected to begin in North Dakota 
in the course of a few days. 








Timothy seed sells at $4.30 to $4.85 per | 


100 pounds, clover seed at $15.50 to $18.25 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $2.881%4 
to $2.97 a bushel. Potatoes bring $2.25 
to $2.60 a bushel. Fresh eggs are taken 
at 30% cents a dozen, and extras sell at 
83 cents for fillers and 34 cents for car- 
tons. Marketable butter sells at 37 to 41 
cents a pound, and seconds bring 35 to 36 
cents, while extras to grocers bring 43 
cents for tubs and 44 cents for prints, 
with sales of packing stock at 28 to 28% 
cents. 

Cattle ave still selling’ at far higher 
prices than in any former year, and the 
best heavy steers have soared to around 
$13 per 100 pounds on the greatest short- 
age ever known, with nowhere near 
enouch fat beeves to satisfy the require- 
ments of killers here and elsewhere. West- 
ern cattle passed thru an unusually severe 
winter, and they are so thin in flesh that 
a round-up is sure to be later than usual, 
even if there is a good grazing season 
the coming season. Bernard F. Heide, 
general manager of the International Live 
Stock I:xposition, who attended the re- 
cent stock show and cattlemen’s conven- 
tion held in Fort Worth, says there is a 
shortage in Texas of aged cattle, but a 
marked improvement in beef quality as a 
result of the widespread interest mani- 
fested by the range men in pure blood in 
recent years. There is a movement in 
several quarters looking to the extension 
of breeding prime beef cattle, and a short 
time ago a New Mexico cattle company 
made a purchase of forty head of Here- 
ford bull calves at a cost of $10,000, while 
at about the same time a New Mexico 
cattle man bought a carload of Hereford 
bull calves for $8,000. Further high rec- 
ords for prime cattle were scored last 
week, with the best class of heavy steers 


going at $12.50 to $12.95, the early re- 
ceipts of choice cattle being too small 
for the demand; but later prices reacted 
on increased supplies. Steers classed as 


&00d found an outlet at $11.75 to $12.45, 
while a medium grade sold at $10.75 to 
$11.70, with sales of fair light-weight 
Killers at $10 and upward, and sales in a 
small way all the way down to $8.50 or 


even less. Good to choice yearlings were 
salable at $11 to $12.50, with a poor show- 
Ing of the hest class. Butchering cattle 
ps a good outlet, with cows taken at 
a to $10.75, and heifers at $6.75 to 
& 0, While cutters went at $5.80 to 
"9 and canners at $5 to $6.75. Bulls sold 
at $6.25 to $19, while there was a good 
calf trade at $6.50 to $14.50 per 109 pounds 
Curing the weck’s best time. The stocker 
and feeder trade was not very animated, 
tae stockers going at $7 to $9.50 and 
“eders at $8.75 to $10. A large share of 
the beef steers sold during the week went 
at a range of $10.40 to $12.40, and from 
_ Start cattle below $12 were more or 
ae lower, Late sales were made of beef 
 peieg rea Mag Shes oe pion egres 
ay a J we ik Rope Pr; an 
60 cents Selling at $10.25 to $11.50 looked 
nts or more cheaper than at the re- 


cent high time. 


Hogs have been in lively demand on 





local and eastern shipping account for 
still another week, and with too few re- 
ceived to go around, prices have been 
around the highest levels yet recorded. 
Killers still want heavy hogs of the bet- 
ter class very largely, and as these are 
comparatively scarce, top prices are paid 
for prime butcher lots for eastern ship- 
ment. Stockmen are still averse to put- 
ting much weight on their hogs, using 
the unprecedentedly high prices of corn 
as a reason for shipping light and medium 
weights, altho the farmers who are not 
afraid to feed corn at ruling prices, are 
making it pay extremely well. Gains in 
weight from week to week as shown by 
the receipts are usually small, recent ar- 
rivals in the Chicago stock yards having 
averaged 212 pounds, comparing with 207 
pounds a week earlier, 221 pounds a year 
ago, 237 pounds two years ago, and 236 
pounds three years ago. As an illustra- 
tion of how plenty of mere weight counts 
up in prices recelved by stockmen, it may 
be stated that several days ago a sow 
which weighed 980 pounds brought $105.85, 
while a 980-pound stag sold for $103.50. 
Eastern packers continue to want choice 
hogs of light weight, and sales are made 
of prime singeing hogs weighing from 170 
to 200 pounds at about 10 cents below daily 
top quotations. Fresh and cured hog 
produtcs are having a large domestic con- 
sumption, despite their -unusually high 
prices; but exports of provisions are still 
checked materially by the active subma- 
rine warfare waged by Germany against 
vessels in the ‘“‘war zone.” During a re- 
cent week, exports of lard from Atlantic 
ports were cut down to 5,278,000 pounds, 
comparing with 8,765,000 pounds a year 
ago; while bacon exports were only 8,370,- 
000 pounds, comparing with 12,983,000 
pounds a year ago. A recent remarkable 
boom in the hog market landed the best 
offerings at $15.55, with others corre- 
spondingly high. 

Lambs, yearlings and sheep of superior 
quality have sold recently at extremely 
high prices, even after declines in the 
market, and values are far higher than in 
any past year. Colorado lambs predomi- 
nate among the receipts, and yearlings, 
wethers and ewes comprise but a small 
part of the daily offerings. There is no 
check in the large demand for feeding 
and shearing lambs requiring a quick fin- 
ish, and prices are extremely high, with 
nowhere near enough offered to go 
around. The proportion of shorn lambs 
marketed shows a large gain. Lambs 
have been selling at a range of $12.50 to 
$15.70, the top being far higher than was 
ever paid before in the history of the 
market. Yearlings went at $12 to $14.15, 
wethers at $11.75 to $12.75, ewes at $9 to 
$12.50, bucks at $9 to $11.25, and feeding 
and shearing lambs at $12 to $14.75. 
Clipped lambs brought $11 to $12.75. 

Horses were in much larger supply last 
week, the receipts rising to normal pro- 
portions, and prices were well maintained 
under the influence of a good general de- 
mand. Ordinary yearlings went as low 
as $25 to $50, and some light riding horses 
were purchased for $200 to $225, while a 
Kentucky trotting stallion found a buyer 
at $2,000. A great many horses were re- 
ceived for the special sale, and they went 
satisfactorily. Farm chunks were quot- 
able at $60 to $200, and drafters sold on 
the basis of $185 to $285. Ww. 





Recent Public Sales 
UPPERMILL ~<—— AVERAGE 


The annual Uppermill Short-horn sale, 
heid by Weaver & Garden, Wapello, Iowa, 
March 28th, attracted a large crowd of 
Short-horn breeders, as usual. and the 
offering was scattered to buyers,in ten 
different states. The average of $735.68 
on fifty-one head is the highest made in 
the state this year, and is about the same 
as this firm made a year ago, when a 
smaller offering and a top price of $3,325 
brought their average up to $763. Only 
three sons of Villager were in the sale,« 
and these made an average of $1,541, two 
of them reaching $1,800, the top prices of 
the sale. The offering made a good 
showing, and some of the experts had 
marked the average considerably higher. 
However, the demand for the Canadian 
heifers and for those not bred to Imp. 
Villager was not as strong as was antici- 
pated, The number of late bred ones 
also tended to reduce the average. The 
top price for females was $1,425, paid by 
Maxwell- Miller Co., of Colorado, for Max- 
walton Graceful 2d, a four-year-old 
daughter of Avondale, with a heifer calf 
at foot, and rebred to Villager. The same 
firm also got Village Secret 2d, a daugh- 
ter of Villager, at $815. C. J. McMaster, 
of Altona, [l., was the discriminating 
buyer of two or three of the best heifers 
in the sale, paving $1,040 for Nancy Rose- 
mary, the first heifer sold. She is a 
daughter of Cumberland’s Royal 2d and 
bred to Villager. G. J. Theiss & Son, of 
Rembrandt, lowa, paid $1,285 for the good 
pair, Uppermill Crown and Villager bull 
calf. The top bull, Villager’s Hope, went 
to Miller Bros., of South Dakota, at $1,859, 
and the show bull, Villager’s Diamond, 
went to the bid of $1,800 by J. W. 
Dermott, Kahoka, Mo. The complete list 
of sales following shows the other buy- 
ers and the prices paid. 

BULLS. : 
Villager’s Hope, June, '16; Miller . 
Bros., Mt, Vernon, S Dy +++00++$1,830 


sviCce- 





Villager’s Prince, Feb., '16; James 
K. Holmes, Center, Colo. ........ 975 
Villager’s Diamond, Sept. "15; J. W. 
McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. ........ 1,800 
Count Britain, Sept., °15; Herman 
Arp, Gladbrook, Iowa ........... 400 
FEMALES. 
Imp. Bessie 43d, Jan., 16; C. J. Mee 
OP, BOM Tile cccictsccceces” E0O 
Village Maid, Jan., 16; L. W. Ken- 
drick, Ridge, DU: vcccccaxetmee tn 
Roan Lady 49th, Jan., ‘16; L. W. 
TIAMUNON << vcciewatdcesteceacacaaums ‘OOe 
Orange Luster, July, ’09; F. HL 
Dire, TAM, JOWE wcccccccaccees, SF 
Pride 9th, Nov., ’10; Fred Hall, Mt. 
PIGRONNE, TOW. ceccccctaccececcoe GO 
Lady Bangle 2d, Apr., ’08; Herr 
Bros. & Reynolds, Lodi, Wis..... 1,005 
Lady Bracelet 2d, Sept., ‘12; W. F. 


Matern, Wesley, Iowa .......... 825 
Marigold 12th, Nov., °14; Ed Ellen 

Farm, Lake Forest, Ill, .......... 650 
Marietta 10th, Apr. 45; F. H. Ehlers 525 
Sultana’s Secret, dct., 06 (and b. ; 

ealf); David Tighe, Wabash, 

NEB. «0.0 mr ee i: 


Salome, Feb., 08" ‘(and b. calf); E. 


Ogden & Son, Maryville, Mo...... 900 
Secret, Nov., 14; Daniels & Owens, 

Williamsburg, Iowa ......... es: oe 
Souchong 3d, May, ’15; B. L. Norton, 

Wilton Junction, Iowa ....... 375 


Uppermill Crown, Jan., ’12 (and b. 
calf); G. J. Theiss & Son, Rem- 
bramat, 10a. ...<..<.2<. ds Gaeniades - 1,285 

Secret Butterfly 24, Jan., 10 (and 
b. calf); L. W. Davidson, Stan- " 
MMO hc ccdicccsccatsctcavene. GON 

Village Secret, Oct., °15; Maxwell- 
Miller Co., Steamboat,’ Colo. “ts 815 


Maxwalton Graceful 2d, Jan., 3 
(and ec. calf); Maxwell-Miller Co.. 1,425 
Claret 5th, Feb., '16; Maasdam & 
Wheeler, Fairfield, Iowa ..... wes «= ONG 
Villager’s Violet, Sept., '15; Evan 


Owens, Williamsburg, Towa...... 775 
Roan Princess, Nov., °14; G. A. 

Bonewell & Sons, Grinnell, Iowa. 865 
Marigold 5th, Oct., ’15; E. M. Par- 

sons & Son, Carroll, Iowa..... -. 930 
Imp. Ruby Roan Mary 2d, Apr., °13 

(and c. calf); J. T. Swearingen 

& Son, Hedrick, Iowa ........... 676 
Imp. Ruby hoan Mary 34d, Dec., "15; 

A. Jayne, Lafayette, Ill. ......... 395 


Golden Ray, Sept., 15; Rhynas & 
Wells, Stockport, Iowa ........... 596 

Imp. Fancy Mollie 8th, May, ‘13 

(and c. calf); Fred Wyley, Mount 
Wide; TOW. ccc ccsce ccee Meee 


Imp. Fancy Mollie 9th, Dec., °15; 


Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa...... 380 


Cloris D., Dec., 12; G. H. Prescott, 


Bowling Green, Mo. ............. 575 
Mysie 52d, May, '15; E. B. Thomas, 
Audubon, Iowa .. ane 635 


Miss Prircess, July 453° Shaffer & 
Tighe, Wabash, Neb. ............ 3890 
Emma Rosemary, June, °15; C. A. ao 


Saunders 
Etta Rosemary, 
Bolichek, Tama, Towa ...-+e.+++-- 390 
Flora Rosemary, Oct., °14; J. D. 
Smith, Metamora, Ill. ............ 425 
Pro Spartan Sue, July, °15; C. A. 
Saunders & Son, Manilla, Towa.... 480 
Athene Blossom 2d, May, °15; G. H. 


WtalNinass, GOTH. ..cccccsvcccccce 600 
Arabella 2d, July, '15; Clegg Bros., 

Ainsworth, Iowa ....... docmeamuan 400 
Pinegrove Mysie 6th, Aug., ’13; Zoe- 

bel Bros., Dysart, Towa .......... 825 


Malaka Missie 6th, Jan., 12; Ed El- 


len Farm ...... A alieine sania caeke 1,000 
Claudia 7th, May, °15; Rhynas & 

i ere ade iaial taka; aad ge crea, Se 
Devergoil Princess, Sept., "12; W. 

L. Smith, Memphis, ae - 900 
Eureka Victoria, Sept., ’11; James 

HK, Bones «ccccccccs PISS SORE . 600 
Lady Spartan, Apr., '15; J. W. Me- 

Dermott, Kahoka, Mo. .....ccccces 500 
Rosemary 19th, Oct., ’°07; E. E. Heil, 

Ceerinon.. TOW ceccadceciassetace 500 
Pride’s Gift, Mar., ’09 (and c. calf); 

Cc. Powellson, Wesley, Iowa ..... 800 


Meadowview Princess, Apr., '13 (and 
ce. calf); J. T. Swearingen & Son.. 85@ 


Rosemary 25th, Oct., ‘10 (and c. < 
calf); S. I. Miller, Lodi, Wis.... 625 
Queen Hampton, Mar., ’08; Powell- 
son Bros., Wesley, Towa ..... cee Oe 
Nancy Rosemary, Mar., ’14; C. J. 


McMaster Sdisheccenqes Meee 
Princess Goods 2d, Mar., ’14 (and b. 
calf); Powellson Bros........6.-. 600 
SUMMARY. 
48 females sold for $32,895; aver., $ 685.31 
3 bulls sold for 4,695; aver., 1,541.66 
51 head sold for 37,520; aver., 735.68 





With Our Advertisers 


Mr. F. S. Springer, secretary of the 
American Berkshire Record Assn., re- 
ports an increase in the registration of 
Berkshires for the month of March, of 45 
per cent more than @ year ago. ‘March 
business exceeded any other month in the 
history of the association.—Advertising 
Notice. 





A free book of barn plans can be ob- 


tained by writing fhe Gordon Van Tine | 


Co., of 6280 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Thcy have been making a special study 
of barns and other buildings for the farm 
and the results of their investigations are 
given in this free barn plan book. 
want 


ing Notice. 





Don’t forget 
sale at Sioux City, Iowa, April 11th and 
12th, the property of Mr. J. A. Shade, of 
Kingsley, Towa. It promises to be one 
of the sensational sales of .the season. 
One hundred and twenty head will be of- 
fered. Ask for illustrated catalog. Ad- 
dress T. F. B. Sotham, sale manager, 
West Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 





Cottonseed meal is advertised by the 
Publicity Bureau, Dept. K, Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn., Dallas, Tex., 
and the other cities mentioned in their 
special advertisement on page 625. This 
advertisement calls attention to the value 


“and sure gopher poison in 





If you | 
to do any barn building this year, | 
this book should be valuable.—Advertis- | 


the Shadeland Hereford | 





a==-— 


of cottonseed meal, and you can get a 
free book on feeding cottonseed meal by 
writing them at the above address, or by 
sending your inquiry to Memphis, Tenn.; 
Atlanta, Ga., or Dallas, Texas.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 





H. D. Parsons, of Newton, Iowa, one 
of the veteran Short-horn breeders of the. 
state, and one who has taken a deep in- 
terest in the breeding of good Short- 
horns, announces a public sale for June 
26th. Few breeders have been more suc- 
cessful than Mr. Parsons, and few breed- 
ers enjoy so long and successful an ex- 
perience in breeding Short-horns. His 
sale should attract wide attention, and 
it will offer an opportunity for the pur- 
chase of good Short-horns which many 
will appreciate. Watch June issues for 
full particulars.—Advertising Notice. 





Mr. A. J. Leech, of Luverne, Minn., 
announces the sale of the Duroc Jersey 
boar, Ringmaster, to Mr. J. L. Geombel, 
of the same town. Ringmaster is a six- 
year-old boar, weighing in are flesh 
700 pounds. He was a first prize winner 
at the South Dakota State Fair at twelve 
months of age, and he has proven a valu- 
able breeding boar in three herds in the 
northwest. He is a boar that has always 
retained his show form. The price paid 
was one of the strongest for a boar of 
his age that has sold recently. Mr. Geom- 
bel is founding a new herd, and with 
Ringmaster at its head, his success in the 
breeding business will be greatly en- 
hanced.—Advertising Notice. 


GOPHER POISON. 
Our readers will find a very easy to use 
“Kill-em- 
Quick” gopher and squirrel poison, made 
by the Leo Shapiro & Co., Inc., 339 First 
Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. This is 
the season of the year to kill squirrels 
and gophers. The ground is unusually 
dry, which makes it a very favorable sea- 
son for poisoning. A free book tellin 
about their ‘‘Kill-em-Quick” poison, an 
likewise some very interesting informa- 
tion with regard to gophers and squirrels 
and their habits, can be had by writing 
the Leo Shapiro & Co., Inc., at the above 
address. Their poison is cheap, and @ 
sufficient quantity for a 100-acre farm 
can be obtained for $1, or a sufficient 
quantity for a 40-acre farm for 50 cents. 
—Advertising Notice. 


BUY A FARM ELEVATOR. 

Any of our readers planning on a new 
corn crib this year should obtain the lit- 
erature of the manufacturers of farm ele- 
vators, and decide on installing an ele- 
vator system. There are seyeral differ- 
ent types of farm elevators. They en- 
able the owner to utilize practically all 
the space in the‘crib, as you can fill the 
crib to better advantage where an elee 
vator is used. A type of bucket elevator 
is advertised on page 676, by the King & 
Hamilton Co. If you would like informa- 
tion concerning this bucket elevator, and 
also about their complete line of port- 
able elevators, just drop them a postal 
card or letter request to Dept. M, Ottawa, 
Il., and it will come by return mail.— 
Advertising Notice. 


NON-SKID FIRESTONE TIRES. 

An automobile tire which has been very 
popular is the Firestone non-skid tire,, 
which is illustrated in the advertisement 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, on page 611. The manufac- 
turers take pride in their product They 
build a quality tire thru and thru, one 
that will give the maximum of service 
with the minimum of trouble, and one 
which sells at a fair price. The Fire- 
stone branches, which are located at con- 
venient points in Iowa, such as Des 
Moines, coéperate with the dealers to give 
Firestone users the most satisfactory and 
economical service possible. If you would 
like to get particulars concerning Fire- 
stone tires, you will find some very inter- 
esting literature, and a postal card or 
letter request to the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, will bring it. 
Wherever automobiles are sold, there is 
a Firestone branch or dealer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


FARM LIGHTING AND COOKING 
PLANTS. 





Gas for lighting the farm home and for 
cooking can be obtained at a very reason- 
able cost by putting in a Carbide plant. 
The Union Carbide Sales Co., Dept. 4, 
Forty-second St. Bldg, New York City, 
or People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIL, tell 
about their Union Carbide in a special 
advertisement on page 616. The very in- 
teresting literature they have issued with 
regard to their Carbide plant can be ob- 
tained by writing them at either of the 
cities above mentioned in their adver- 
tisement, They are makers of Union 
Carbide, which comes in steel drums, 
ready for instant use. When mixed with 
water in the Carbide plant which they 
install, Union Carbide makes a strong 
gas for both cooking and lighting. The 
advertisement gives partial information, 
and if you want to arrange to install a 
system for lighting the farm home, drop 
the Union Carbide Sales Co. a letter, and 
they will be glad to furnish full informa- 
tion.—Advertising Notice. 


$6,000 FIRE AT WEILAND'’S. 

Mr. R. J. Weiland, the well-known and 
popular Duroc breeder at Canistota, S. 
D., reports the loss by fire recently of his 
new modern hog barns and sales pavilion, 
together with its contents, consisting of 
120 pure-bred Durocs, besides 100 spring 
pigs, 1,0000 bushels of grain, a lot of al- 
falfa, a $135 feed mill, new wagon, set of 
scales, automobile, and much other farm 
machinery. The good herd boars, Edu- 


cator Again and Winning Wonder, both 
first prize hogs, were lost. But one sow 
was saved, and the three boars, Grand 
Model King, Colonel S. 2d and Golden 
Model 26th. The origin of_the fire is 
unknown; but Mr. Weiland thinks it 


started from a stove. We know that his 
many friends will be pained to hear of 
his loss, 
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American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 


SPRING BULL SHOWS AND SALES 
400—BULLS—400 


There will be matured bulls, two-year-olds and yearlings, all ready for heavy servicc. 
Show bulls, farmers’ bulls and range bulls. 


75 bulls and 18 cows and heifers at St. Joseph, Mo., Stock Yards, TUESDAY, APRIL 24th 
86 bulls at Omaha, Nebraska, Stock Yards, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25th 
68 bulls at Sioux City, Iowa, Stock Yards, THURSDAY, APRIL 26th 
67 bulls and 11 heifers at East St. Louis, Ill. Stock Yards, TUESDAY, MAY Ist 
81 bulls at Chicago, Ill., Union Stock Yards, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2d 
50 cows and heifers at Chicago, Ill., Union Stock Yards, THURSDAY, MAY 3d 
50 bulls, cows and heifers at Rochelle, Ill.. FRIDAY, MAY 4th 


CLASSIFICATION AND CASH PRIZES TO BE OFFERED AT EACH BULL SALE 














Te be sold in a series of two weeks sales. 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 11th 12th 3th 14th 15th 
Bulls over 18 months of age. .....7 6 6 5 4 4 3 3 3 2 4 4 1 ] 1 
Sull under 18 months of age ..... 7 6 6 5 4 4 3 3 3 van 2 2 1 1 1 


The Association during the past three months has made a complete inventory of all bulls of the breed of serviceable 
age in the country and has listed same for these sales. This will be the last opportunity this season to secure bulls 


of serviceable age, because all the bulls that are not listed are too young for heavy service. 
Don’t forget, cattlemen, breeders and rangemen, the Aberdeen-Angus is Summary of 1915 fat carload lot prices at Chicago International Exposition: 
the greatest beef breed in the world. This has been demonstrated at all the 10 loads of Aberdeen-Angus steers averaged. $18.58 
leading shows and stock yard markets of the countr At Chicago, out of a 10 loads of Hereford steers averaged - . . . . 15.56 
— ‘ dpe ag ee we? 10 loads of Short-horn steers averaged . . . «15.98 


possible 15 prizes for single steers Aberdeen-Angus have won 10 grand cham- 
pionships and 9 reserves. In the fat carloads, they have won 12 out of a pos- 
sible 15, and out of 15 grand championships for carcass, they won 14 times. 
Aberdeen-Angus have also proved their superiority in feeder competition at all 
the leading shows and stock yards of the country by winning grand champion- 


ships and selling at record prices. At Denver in 1917 a load of Aberdeen- 
Angus feeders sold for $14.50 per cwt., which is the record up to date. mission man. For further information and catalog, address 


CHARLES GRAY, Sec’y and Sales Mer., 817 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


Auctioneers: IGO, COOPER, TELLIER and KEPNER 


These figures show that the Aberdeen-Angus sold for an average of $2.65 per 
hundred pounds more than the Short-horn and $2.83 more than the Herefords. 
These figures are practical because they were obtained where the same number 
of loads of the best of each breed were assembled. They further show very 
clearly the degree in which the Aberdeen-Angus breed leads all other beef 
breeds in establishing top market prices. If you are in need of a bull or bulls, 
or some females, and cannot attend sale or sales, send your order to your com- 
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HORSES. 


AT THE CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 


you can get the best values for your money in stallions, jacks and mares. Buy a jack. 
It not only gives you huge profits, but you become a benefactor in your community 
when you maintain a good jack for public service. Every farmer needs some good 
mules, they are the most economical farm power, always ready for work, always ready 
for sale, always in great demand. Being one of the oldest breeders and importers in 
the United States, and having on hand at this time the best assortment and the largest 
number of big jacks to be found together. | am able to give you the best bargain and 
sell you the one best suited to your locality at the most reasonable price obtainable. I 
can use sound young stallions, tractors not much worn, and a touring car, also good un- 
incumbered agricultural land in exchange for full blooded stallions and jacks. I also 
have on sale the best line of good serviceable stallions and registered mares to be had . 
at moderate prices. If you have a stallion you do not need, come and exchange him bone, extra we Il muscled, good action, A. & J.C. 
and buy a good first class jack. Jacks do not cost much, yet in service fees they command a high price. You JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa, 

know mules sell at almost double the price that young colts sell for and continue to sell that way through all — 
ages. There Is practically no risk to run and the cost and the upkeep on a jack is merely nothing; he eats 
but little, requires no attention, remains at home and will do twenty years’ service at his home stand. There 
are so many advantages in favor of mule ralsing that {t seems to me you could see at a glance the splendid 
profit you could receive by purchasing a good first class jack. The price will be so low that a profitable ven- 
ture will be assured. W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Kapids, lowa 


<* TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD ~ 


Our regular December importation of Percheron staliions arrived per 8.8. Manchuria on the 30th, 
and together with the large number on hand will make us the grandest collection of 


HORSES 
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Three Shire Stallions — Registered 


Sound and heavy bone, extra quality; black 4-year- 
old, weight 1750; sorrel 4-year-old, weight 1650; year+ 
ling, weight 1300. Price, $350 tu $500. 


R. J. PAUL, Gilman, Marshall Co., lowa 


Black Percheron Staliion oming S years 


old for sale 
On our Percheron mares his colts have been prize 
winners at Iowa state fair past 3 years; 17.2 hands 
high, extra good in back, close coupled, good clean 


Best jacks, Jonnets, Percherons 


We won grand champion jack 1915 and 1916 I11. state 
fair, also champion jack at Mo. state falr. Home of 
Cronstadt, sire of Paris and International champlons 
Grandsire of Panama champion. For sale—25 jacks 
and 20 jennets, all registered. bred in Mammoth lines 
and as big as they grow. Stock fully guaranteed as 
re prese nted. L. W. HOYT, Barry, Pike Co., Il. 


TWO PERCHERON STALLIONS 
Priced For Quick Sale 
Coming three years old, from imported sires and 


dams. e Shire mare, five years old. The 
kind importers and dealers would ask $1,000 for 


F. L. SMITH, Williamsfield, tM. 


PERCHERON STALLION FOR SALE 


Dap y grey, 7 years old, weight 2000 lbs., registered 
P. 8. of A., sound andright. Sure foal getter, His 
own colts in the way. Priced to sell. 

CHAS. RUTHERFORD, Marathon, lowa 











AUCTIONEERS 


— — — — — — — —————_————EEOOOOOO 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and becowe 
independent with no capital invested. Every braned 
of the business taught in five weeks, Write today 
for free catalog. 





























and home-grown 4 and 5-y.-old stal- 
lions, ton and heavier; 3-yr.-olds, 2-yr.- 
| olds, yearlings, produce of 62 Imp. and 
| bome-bred mares and noted prize-win- 
ning Imp. sires. Farmers’ prices. 
FRE DC Hi ANDL ER, R. 7, Chariton, Ja. 


Ww e w outa Buy 


A SMALL BUNCH OF PURE BRED MARES 


Percherons or Cly desdales preferred, Will 
give good improved North Dakota farm or farm 
mortgage for same. 

McCARTY & LANGLOIS, 


| percherons Belgians— Imported 








Belfiela, N. D. 


1O0OD VIEW STOCK FAK™M-—50 imported 

¥ and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 
of the ton type, good coors and fine Individuals; also 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K E. P. 
Hamu rON & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co. 


. lowa. 


Shetland Ponies 


FOR SALE— SEND FOR LIST 


MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM 
Jas. A. Watterson, Pre - Are dale, iowa 
TWENTY HEAD 
SIXTEEN Mares 
SIZES 











SHETLAND PON 
a BUYING 


AGES COLORS 
FARM 


oon. man” 6 Grronrtunir’t 


JAMAICA, 
Address J. ¢. THOM PSON, Perry, iowa 


STALLION REGISTERED _Pere he ron stal- 


— -one, two, three and four 
ene VOUS Old; ton type; priced cheap, 
ALCORN STOC K PAT M, 





Adair, “had 





50 Stallions —Your ¢ Choice, $1200 


Good horses at $600 to $1000. 
FINCH BROS., Joliet, Illinois 


RANK L. STREAM, Creston, la. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices. 








Shires, Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Hackneys 


ever assembled on tlis farm. AIl are for sale, and our usual straightforward and 
honorable business methods are embodied into a guarantee with each stallion 
that should appeal to you before buying elsewhere. A new picture of the farm, also our 
profusely illustrated catalog, matled free on receipt of your address, Write us if a first-class 
imported or American-bred stallion is needed in your neighborhood. Nv old, worn- 
out, picked-over stallions on band. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL. 


PURCHASE PERCHERONS OF QUALITY 3 


From E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 33 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, in Mahaska County 














Stallions that will please you, from five-year-olds weighing over a ton down to yearlings 
weighing up to 1700. Also a few mares, 

I spent more time than ever finding the good ones, and am tn a position to offer larger 
colts that are sounder and have more bone than ever. Come and see them, or write, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. : 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


L e * est Collection on Earth. 
Selgian Stallions and 

1 50 Mares. 1 50 
Choice stallions and mares for 
sale. Heavy weights; best qual- 
ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- 

log ready. Come and see them. 
i. Sore & Sons, Fairfax, la. 

8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
If in Cedar Rapids phone us for hourly interurban serviee. 


Three Belgian Stallions for Sale 


ailroad Fare to Buyer 
Fanor as (72608), bay; prize winner Interna- 
tional and two state fairs; 6 years, 2200 Ibs.: sound, 
showey, active, close coupled, sure breeder. His 

colts in the way. Price $1100, at quick sale. 
Yearling—Registered. light bay, ~ge pony 

bone, 1600 Ibs. Promises good at maturity. 
Yearling—Recorded, brown, foaled | a98, a 
likely colt. 1300 Ibs., but priced $350. ome or write. 
E. L. BEARD & SON, Decorah, Lowa 











STALLIONS 


B E LG iA and MARES 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm Is 
Operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, Independence, la. 










Imported and Home Bred 


10 Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


(Prices REDUCED FoR 60 Days) 

If you need a horse tv head a herd of either breed, 
we have them, 3 to 6 years old. big boned, sound and 
right, good colors, weight 1900 to 2200 Ibs. Best of 
terms and guarantee. We need the room and are 
going to sell them. See us, don’t stop to write. Wire 
at our expense when coming. 

5 A. HALE & SONS, 
Prop'’rs Grand View Farms, 
25 mi. N. E. Cedar Rapids. Anamosa, Iowa 








Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Il. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and application, but makes money 
from the start. Your investment {s small, you risk 
nothing, and you constantly are making new busines® 
acquaintances of the best kind. 

MESSOUREL AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest In the World W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., 3d Floor, Kansas © ity, Me. 


P, M. GROSS, MACON, MO. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the sell- 
ing of horses, cattle and hogs. 
Many years’ successful experience 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
8 Louts market, and for proml- 
nent breeders of pure bred stock. 

Many sales now booked 
lon: time in advance. W rite 
for T open dates. 


JL Mellrath, Grinnell, la 


The conductor of se stock sales ipso 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on our farm. Wwe 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


W.M. PUTMAN “‘surstioneer 


me Pe ee Live STOCK 
~ ———— 


i 
THEO, MARTIN 4°, etttue town 


LIVE E STOCK 
N.G. KRASCHEL 3:32:52 
Harlan, lows lows 


a C LOOKINGBIL Saas liste naan 
' t 


AUCTIONEER . 
Sac City, Iowa. You know tbe res 
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Apr. 25—Whitsitt Bros., Pre-emption, Tl. 
May 3—Hopley Stock Farms, Atlantic, Ia, 
May 31—Geo._ FE. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and C, A. De Vaui, Inwood, lowa; 
sale at Sioux Falls. 
June 1—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo, 
June 2—J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo, 
june 6—F. P. Greenwait & Sons, Mount 
Auburn, Iowa. 
June 7—Cahill Bhos., Rockford, Towa. 
June 8—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
June 11—A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa. 
June Ik, Ogden & Son, Maryville, Mo. 
June 20—F. Hi. Ehlers, Tama, lowa. 





June 26—U. VP. Parsons, Newton, Iowa, 
Oct. 1>—A. Carrier & Son, Administrator’s 
Sal Newton, lowa. 
Nov -C, L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 
lowu 
ANGUS, 
Apr. 17—F. J. Roberts, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Apr. 1S—P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
Apr. 1% —W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 


Apr. Zi—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Joseph, Mo. 

Apr. 21— Missouri Angus Association, St. 
Jeseph, Mo. 

Apr. 2i—American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
e:ation, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Apr. 25--Association 
Omaha, Neb. 

Apr. 2o—American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, Neb. 

Apr. 26—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Apr. 26—American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, lowa. 

May 1l—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
East St. Louis, 

May 1—American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Kast St. Louis, Il. 

May 2--Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Chicago, Ill. 

May 2—Amefican Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 

May 2:—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

May 24—B. C. Dove, Shell Rock, Iowa. 

June 5—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa, 

June 6—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, lowa. 

June 7—Escher & Dalgetty, Manning, Ia. 

POLLED DURHAMS., 
Apr. 11—Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS., 

May 16—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 
Ind. 

Apr. 11 and 12—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Ia.; 
sale at Sioux City, lowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 
July 30—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, lowa,. 


Spring Bull Sale, 


. ° e 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such disconcinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above 2!so applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


—--— 




















LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Field Notes 


THE ROBERTS ANGUS SALE, APRIL 
17TH. 











The superb offering of Angus show and 
breeding cattle that F. J. Roberts, of At- 
lantic, flowa, will sell at that place on 
Tuesday, April 17th, should not fail to 
interest discriminating buyers and also 
exhibitors looking for show cattle. The 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative does not 
recall an Angus bull offering sold by any 
breeder the equal of the eleven bulls in 
this offering, and the thirty-two females 
that Mr. Roberts has listed for this sale 
are certainly the kind that any breeder 
Would like to own, and that none care to 
part with. The Roberts show cow, Pa- 
prica, foes in the sale with her heifer 
calf nt toot. It is needless to say that she 
is one of the best Angus cows that has 
been offered at nuetion. The great two- 
year-old ‘Trojan Mrica heifer, rica Rob- 
ert ‘th, looks like a strong winner for 
this year’s shows in any company. She 
iS one Of the most valuable as well as one 
Of the most intensely bred Trojan Erica 
heifer that has been offered at public 
auction, and her value is greatly en- 
hanced by being bred to the grand cham- 
pion, Ipistos, one of the best Interna- 
tional grand champions the breed has 
produced, Remember that most of the 
Cows and heifers in this great offering 
are bred to Ip'stos, and those not bred 
to him are bred to the senior vearling 


Blackbird show bull, Belmont A. 3d, a 
bull of such splendid qualities that if Mr. 
Roberts did not have Epistos, he could 


not he induced to part with Belmont A. 
od, Who is undoubtedly the greatest bull 
of hi 7¢ that breeders will have an op- 
portunity to buy. He is of the type and 
(uality that the breed needs, and would 
ve 2 Strong winner in any company. The 
Show bull, Mrra’s Lad, also a Trojan 
Erica, and a half dozen other exception- 
ally good bulls, of most attractive breed- 
nf, were mentioned last week. Belmont 
A. 3d and several of the best in the offer- 
Ing are sired by Bomana, one of the 
sreatest breeding sons of the noted Black 
cer. Other mention ef the best cows 
and heifers in the auction should include 
Blackbird 93d, who has been a money- 
a for Mr. Roberts, two of her calves 
oq. oe for 32,300. Blackcap of Homedale 
"eg with heifer calf at foot, and re-bred 
9 Episto., and Blackbird of Homedale 
a also with a heifer calf at foot and 
€-bred to Epistos, should strongly in- 





and Momont Blackbird 9$th, a grand- 
daughter of Imp. Black Pudding, and of 
the same good type, and Blackbird Rob- 
erts 15th,’ a prospective show heifer, and 
Blackbird Favorite 7th, a junior yearling 
show heifer, descendant of the grand 
champion. Blackbird Favorite 2d—these 
are a few of the strong attractions in the 
offering belonging to the Blackbird fam- 
ily. Yhe Trojan Ericas include Eluna 3d, 
one of the best daughters of Imp. Earl 
Kric of Ballindalloch and bred to Epistos; 
also Erramera of Homedale 4th, an ex- 
ceptionally good Trojan Erica cow bred 
to Belmont A. 8d, and Ethie, a splendid 
daughter of Black Jester of Ballindalloch, 
with a show heifer calf at foot and re- 
bred to Epistos; also Esther of Quiet- 
dale, a fine, large cow of splendid milking 
qualities, with a good bull calf at foot; 
also Erica of Melbourne and heifer calf, 
the cow being one of the good daughters 
of Eston of Eshot, the good breeding bull 
that formerly headed the Roberts herd. 
These and many others make this an un- 
usually attractive offering, and we trust 
our readers at all interested in the Dod- 
dies will not overlook this sale, which 
opens a very important series of Angus 
sales, as advertised elsewhere in this is- 
sue. See announcement, and write Mr. 
Roberts for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


IRVINE’S POLLED DURHAMS AND 
ae TO BE DIs- 


Our readers are again reminded that 
on April 11th, Wednesday of next week, 
Charles Irvine, of Ankeny, Iowa, will 
close out his herd of registered Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns, the herd num- 
bering over forty head. At the head of 
the herd is Premier Sultan, one of the 
noted and best bred bulls of the breed, 
and for which Mr. Irvine had to pay 
over $1,100, at J. H. Miller’s sale, and 
that was the highest price for a bull of 
his age. There are twenty Premier Sul- 
tan calves in the sale. They are roans 
and reds, and make a_ good showing. 
Those eligible to record in both the 
Polled Durham and_ “Short-horn herd 
books consist of twenty-two females, 
mostly heifers, and two bulls. The rest 
are horned and dehorned and eligible only 
to record in the Short-horn herd books. 
Such Scotch or Cruickshank families are 
represented as the Autumn Lady, Bloom, 
Mayflower, Lady of the Meadow, Secret 
and Brawith Bud. Other familles in- 
clude the Constance, Bracelet, Rose of 
Sharon, Dulcibella and one or two others. 
The entire herd is to be closed out, as 
Mr. Irvine wants to devote all his atten- 
tion to his Belgian horse business, which 
has grown rapidly. See announcement 
last week, and those interested should 
have the sale catalog, which will gladly 
be sent on application, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. The sale will be held at 
the Irvinedale farm, two miles east of 
Ankeny and ten miles north of Des 
Moines. Ankeny is on the Interurban 
Railway running from Des Moines to 
Ames and Fort Dodge, and also on the 
Northwestern Railway.—Advertising No- 
ice. 


400 an 2 BULLS FOR 


In the spring bull shows and sales of 
the American Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ 
Association, 400 bulls will be sold. The 
opening show and sale will be at the St. 
Joseph, Mo., stock yards, on Tuesday, 
April 34th, when seventy-five bulls and 
eighteen cows and heifers will be offered. 
On the day following, Wednesday, April 
25th, at Omaha, Neb., eighty-six bulls 
will be sold. On April 26th, sixty-eight 
bulls will be offered at Sioux City, Towa. 
The sales then skip to the following week, 
when sixty-seven head of bulls and eleven 
heifers will be sold on Tuesday, May Ist, 
at East St. Louis, Ill, while eighty-one 
bulls will be sold at’ the Union Stock 
Yards, on Wednesday, May 2d, and fifty 
head of cows and heifers on Thursday, 
May 3d, with fifty bulls, cows and heif- 
ers at Rochelle, Til, on Friday, May 4th. 
There are two classifications for compe- 
lition in the shows, one for bulls over 
eighteen months of age, fifteen premiums 
being offered, and the other for bulls un- 
der eighteen months of age, and fifteen 
premiums likewise being offeerd. These 
sales will afford an opportunity to buy 
Angus bulls of superlative worth, both 
from the standpoint of breeding and in- 
dividual merit. The breeder who wants 
a herd bull will find rich material in 
these herds. The farmer who wants a 
bull to raise the best class of market- 
topping steers from, will likewise have 
ample opportunity for selection, It is no 
less an opportunity for the man who 
wants range bulls, and with so many bulls 
—as 400 head is certainly an unusual 
number to be sold in a period of a little 
over a week’s time—it gives an oppor- 
tunity for selection which many of our 
readers should take advantage of. One 
of the interesting parts of the sale ad- 
vertisement in this issue is the record 
of the Aberdeen Angus in the Interna- 
tional show at Chicago, which is given. 
The American Aberdeen Angus Associa- 
tion points out that out of a possible fif- 
teen prizes for single steers, that the 
Aberdeen Angus have won ten grand 
championships and. nine reserves, while 
in the earload lot classes, they have won 
twelve out of a possible fifteen, and out 
of fifteen grand championships for car- 
casses, they have won fourteen times. 
The Aberdeen Angus Association, during 
the past three months, have made a 
complete inventory of all bulls of the 
breed of serviceable age, in the country, 
and have listed same for these sales. 
Those who do not get a bull at these 
sales will not find it easy to buy, as the 
cream of the bulls available are offered. 
There will be a chance to buy matured 
herd bulls, two-year-olds and yearlings, 
all of serviceable age. A number of 
choice females will also be included in 
the sale. It is not possible for us to 
make individual mention of the offering, 
but our readers can get an excellent idea 
thereof by asking Qharles Gray, Sales 


“spring. 





‘April 6, 1917. WALLACES’ FARMER 
— : 
t t buyers. Th h is B c - anage She i 
DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | Sio°S Spicndia i,600-pound grandcdaughs | Ie tor the catalos of’ one Or" alt ue ie 
SHORT-HORNS., ter of Baden Lad, and bred to Epistos, sales, as desired. If you want to buy 


Angus bulls or females, arrange to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered at 
these sales. It is altogcther unusual.— 
Advertising Notice. 


THE WHITSITT SHORT-HORN SALE, 
APRIL 2 


The twenty-sixth public sale of regis- 
tered Short-horn cattle to be held at 
Prairie Heart Farm, adjoining Preemp- 
tion, Mercer county, Illinois, is announced 
for April 25th, by Whitsitt Bros. An 
offering of young cattle of good, thick 
type, the kind the Whitsitts have bred 
for a good many years, will be sold at 
this time, and those who patronize the 
sale will have a chance to buy good 
Short-horns on their merits. Whitsitt 
Bros. represent the third generation of 
the Whitsitt family that have been con- 
tinuously in the business of raising Short- 
horns in Mercer county. Their grand- 
father brought the first $1,000 Short-horn 
to the county, while their father, the late 
Benj. Whitsitt, is well remembered as 
a strong factor for better Short-horns 
and better farming. The offering to be 
sold April 25th numbers forty-five head, 
about equally divided as to sex. The 
bulls are a good, thick lot, of Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. They are roans 
and reds, and most of them are strong 
yearlings, and of good scale and quality. 
Among the best are two fall yearlings of 
the Campbell Claret family, both being 
descendants of Imp. Clarinda 3d. One is 
King Lancaster, a roan, sired by King 
Nonpareil, and the other is Lancaster, a 
red, sired by Missie’s Sultan. Another, 
called Violet’s King, is a Cruickshank 
Violet Bud, sired by King Nonpareil. He 
is a red, and of very thick, blocky type. 
Another good smooth one is King Sultan. 
His sire is Missie’s Sultan, and his dam is 
Prairie Flower 2d, by King Nonpareil. 
Another good one is Village King, a roan, 
sired by King Nonpareil, and the dam is 
the Scotch Village Bud cow, Pride of the 
Herd, bred by A. J. Ryden. One of the 
biggest and thickest of the bulls is Oliver, 
sired by King Nonpareil, and out of a 
Lady Sale or Princess dam, called Moss 
Rose 2d, by Van Tramp. The older bulls 
are all sired by King Nonpareil and Mis- 
sie’s Sultan, the latter a Marr Missie of 
Whitehall Sultan breeding, and the for- 
mer a Cruickshank Nonpareil, sired by 
Lancaster, a son of the noted sire of prize 
winners, Imp. Old Lancaster, one of the 
greatest Short-horn bulls used in Can- 
ada. King Nonpareil was bred by Coun- 
tryman & fon, and was the top bull in 
their ssele when Whitsitt Bros. bought 
him, several years ago. The present herd 
bulls owned by Whitsitt Bros. are Sul- 
tan’s Craibstone and Roan Villager, two 
better Scotch bulls than one often sees 
in one herd. Roan Villager is a son of 
Village Max, by Villager, and his dam is 
the Cruickshank Broadhooks cow, Oak- 
view Duchess, of Avondale breeding. Sul- 
tan’s Craibstone is a son of Sultan's Cal- 
culator, by Whitehall Sultan, the dam of 
Suitan’s Craibstone being Craibstone 
Beauty 2d, by Inglewood, a bull that once 
sold for $1,890, and the grand-dam_ is 
Imp. Craibstone Beauty, bred by Duthie. 
The female offering consists of a choice 
lot of heifers, mostly open, and a few 
cows with calves, some mention of which 
will be made next week. See announce- 
ment, and write for the sale catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 


R. 0. Miller, Lucas, Iowa, writes that 
he will receive an importation of Short- 
horn cows and heifers from Canada about 
April 10th, and that they are from the 
best herds in Canada, and of best Scotch 
breeding. Mr. Miller also states that all 
of the last load he has been advertising 
with us have been sold, the cattle going 
to good herds. Besides the load of Scotch 
cattle that will be for sale after the 10th, 
Mr. Miller also has fourteen Scotch- 
topped cows for sale, half of them bred, 
the price for the fourteen being very low 
considering the price of beef cattle, and 
the prevailing prices of pure-bred Short- 
horns. If interested in buying, you had 
better write or visit Mr. Miller soon, 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 


COL. COOPER’S ANGUS SALE, 
APRIL 19. 


On Thursday, April 19th, Col. W. H. 
Cooper, of Hedrick, lowa, will wind up a 
very important series of Angus sales that 
begins with F. J. Roberts, at Atlantic, 
lowa, April 17th, followed by P. J. Dono- 
hoe, of Holbrook, [owa, April 18th. It is 
only a little ways from the Donohoe sale 
to Hedrick, and buyers will not want to 
miss coming on to the Cooper sale, for 
the good things that will be sold the last 
day of the circuit. As stated last week, 
many of the be&St cows in the herd have 
been cataloged for this sale, and they 
are the kind that pull down th? scales 
and look good to Angus breeders that 
like plenty of size. Judging from the 
number of big, thick cows in this sale, 
and by the senior herd bull, Black Jo- 
vian, also big and thick, it is evident 
that Col. Cooper looked well to. size 
when he founded his herd. He also se- 
cured choicely bred foundation stock, and 
is now offering that kind. The sale will 
be held at Col. Cooper’s well improved 
Kastside Farm, and when one sees this 
show place, and contemplates the work 
Col. Cooper has accomplished here, it 
becomes apparent that he does not do 
things by halves. He has builded, too, 
from a small beginning, having started 
without anything, and is a_ self-made 
man. For his sale. April 19th, he has se- 
lected sixty head, fifteen bulls and forty- 
five females, that are the best he has 
ever listed for sale, and is one of the 
greatest Angus offerings to be sold this 
All the cows and heifers are 
bred to the double-bred Blackbird herd 
bulls, Black Jovian and Black Bronson, 
and fifteen will have calves at foot that 
sell with their dams. Black Jovian is a 
son of Imp. Black Jester of Ballindal- 
loch, and Black Bronson is a top son of 
Belfast, noted son of the old champion, 








Black Woodlawn. Most of the young 
bulls are sons of Black Jovian, and they 
are big, strong fellows, of serviceable 
ages. The catalog is not yet at hand, 
and not much individual mention can be 
made other than was made last week; 
besides, in an offering so large and good, 
mention can not be made of all. Of the 
different families, the Blackbirds are 
most strongly represented. The rest are 
Ericas, Queen Mothers, Prides and other 
good families. See announcement this 
week and last, and try and be at East 
side Farm, April 19th. Write for the 
sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er.—Advertising Notice. 


BROOKSIDE ANGUS SALE, APRIL 18. 


Our readers interested in the Doddies 
are again urged not to overlook P. J. 
Donohoe'’s great offering to be sold at 
Brookside Farm, adjoining Holbrook, Ta., 
Wednesday, April 18th, the day following 
the Roberts sale, at Atlantic. The offer- 
ing comprises fifteen bulls strong in herd 
heading material and forty females picked 
from the best in the noted Brockside herd. 
At least a half dozen are daughters of 
the old champion, Black Woodlawn, and 
seven others are daughters of Black En- 
sign, prize-winning son of Black Wood- 
lawn. This blood has had a most potent 
influence for good on the breed, the 
strength of the Black Woodlawns in the 
leading shows for the past decade and 
longer being well known. This will be 
one of the last and best opportunities to 
secure direct descendants of the old 
champion and others strong in Black 
Woodlawn breeding. Mr. Donohoe also 
includes. the show cow, Twinburn Pride 
2d, a three-year-old weighing 1,800, and 
sired by Black Enig 2d, a grandson of 
Farl Eric, while the dam of Twinburn 
Pride 2d is a daughter of the champion, 
Vala’s Rosegay, and the grand-dam is a 
daughter of the old champion, Heather 
Lad of Emerson 2d. The cow was a 
strong winner last year, winning cham- 
pionships at the Oklahoma and Kansas 
fairs, and she is bred to a K. Pride show 
bull that will show this year. Blackbird 
of Cherokee 31st, by Imp. Edward R., 
and bred to Brookside Edward, is among 
other attractions, as is Hilda Blackeap, 
by Elgon Eric 27, "her dam being Black- 
cap of Alta. Blackbird McHenry 74th is 
one of the good big ones in the sale. She 
is a Blackeap, and the dam of Balinas- 
loe. All but a few of the cows and heif- 
ers are bred to the show bulls, Black 
Engraver and Brookside Edward, beth 
included in the sale, as specially men- 
tioned last week. The catalog is not yet 
at hand, but undoubtedly is out, and 
should be in the hands of all interested 
in buying Angus of top individual merit 
and breeding. Write for it, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


YOUNG DUROC BOARS OFFERED. 


Mr. A. J. De Young, of Sheldon, lowa, 
is offering a half dozen very choice Duroe 
boars of last June farrow. They are built 
on the big type, are high backed and have 
plenty of stretch. A very desirable fea- 
ture is the extreme bone they carry on 
such good fret, In fact, they are very 
attractive pigs. Their breedings are also 
attractive, they being by Cherry Orion 
King, son of the famous Orion Cherry 
King. Besides, most of them are out of a 
daughter of King of Colonels Again; litter 
mate to the grand champion Defender. 
Those looking for a high-class boar from 
which to raise fall pigs, and to develop 
into a boar that will be valuable, should 
correspond with Mr. De Young at once. 
Note his card on another page of this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 

ANGUS HERD OFFERED. 

The select herd of Aberdeen Angus 
owned by Mr. F. J. Nelson, of Sheldon, 
Iowa, is for sale at private treaty. It 
comprises twenty head, and if sold must 
all go together. As many of our readers 
know, Mr. Nelson is one of the oldest 
breeders of Angus in the northwest. His 
herd is made up of leading families only. 
For many years, Blackbird bulls only 
have been kept at the head of the herd. 
His present herd bull is Proud Kahn, a 
double bred K Pride, and a son of the 
champion Kloman. He is a high-class, 
fine-styled bull, just turned three years. 
Except one heifer, eevry fermale is either 
in calf to him or has calf at foot by him. 
They are all of Mr. Nelson's own breed- 
ing except one or two, Blackbird Lassie 
&th being one of them, and all raised 
calves last yeat They are daughters of 
Sirticy of Quietdale, Scottish Bard, Bis- 
koff, Bookmaker, and Woodlawn Knight. 
It is a top little herd, and is priced worth 
the money. Read the announcement else- 
where in this issue.—-Advertising Notice, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS AND PERCH. 
ERON FILLIES FOR SALE. 
Rhynas & Wells, Stockport, Iowa, ad- 
vertise thirty Shorn-horn bulls, from 
eight to sixteen months old Their herd 
numbers 150 head, comprising the best 
of Scotch and Scotch-topped sorts, and 
headed by excellent Scotch bulls of most 
approved blood lines. The also adver- 
tise a HWmited number of classy yearling 
and two-year-old Percheron fillies for 
sale. See ad, ard write or visit Rhynas 
& Wells if interested in buying. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

—Advertising Notice. 
A GOOD CORN PLANTER. 

The International Harvester Co. of 
America offer, thru their dealers, who 
will be found in practically every town, 
the choice of two excellent corn planters, 
in the International and C., B. & Q. Some 
very interesting details with regard to 
these two cor planters, which can be 
used with edge drop, flat drop or full 
hill drop plates, and for either checking or 
drflling, ure given in their advertisement 
on page 628. One of the features of their 
planter is the automatic marker, and you 
can also secure fertilizer attachment or 
combination pea and corn planting hop- 
pers, and open wheels or closed, as de- 
sired. The literature they have issued is 
very intéresting, and a postal card or let- 
ter request to them at Chicago, Ill, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, will bring it. 
Advertising Notice . 
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SHORT-HORKNS. 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods 2348304—- 
greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods. Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. 
Also a limited number of clas*y yearling and two- 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors. We back our statements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


30 Young Short-horn Bulls 


to select from, mostly roans and whites, extra well 
bred, from 8 to 16 months old. Our herd numbers 
150 head and comprises the best of Scotch and Scotch 
topped sorts, with bigh class sires in service. Come 
and see these young bulls, 

Also 20 span extra good 3 and 4-year-old mules ana 


RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Sbhort-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, @ Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
weeverowned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, 


Held Bros, Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Vietor of Wayside 2d. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


Paramount Farm 


Scotch Short-horns 


llerd headed by Regal King 474242, a line 
bred Whitehall Sultan direct from Anoka—one of the 
pl as. Acholce lot of young bulls for sale; also 
our 2330 Ib. show and breeding bull, Vietor Fav or- 
ite ad, winner of second at Des Moines. Atcractive 


price. Public sale June 20. 
G. J. THEISS & SON, Rembrandt, lowa 


10 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 8 to 20 mus. old; good, smooth, 
thick fleshed fellows, all sired by Excelsior, our 
former Sultan bred herd bull. One extra good red, 
a Violet Bud, and an extra good Duchess of Gloster 
roan. A few females bred to Village Ordens. 

Visit or write me. Farm adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenheld, Iowa 


3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 10 to 1s mos, old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows. All sired by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull, One Violet Bud and 
two Orange Blossoms. Herd headed by College 
Kuight that won Sd at American Royal, 1916, 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roaus. 


F. M. F, CERWINSKE, 


UNNY DAL KE HERD SHOKT.HOUNS— 











Lucas, Lucas  Co., lowa 














reds and roans; 








Rudd, lowa 





cy good Scotch topped Young Mary bull, a Sept, 
yearling ready for service: one Scotch bull. a Fatr 
Qieen June calf, dam granddaughter of Carver's 


Choice Goods and great-granddaughter of Whiteball 
ewe Both choice reds, sired by King Dorothy. 
A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa, 


— Young $ Scotch Bulls For Sale 


atthe Pike Timber Stock Farm 
Ten to twenty months old; all red and all good, 
Come and see them. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Beimond, Wright Co., lowa 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-RORNS 


Six bulls, ‘ 
yearling by Pe 
yearling by Kingmaster; 


W. S. HANDLEY & SON, 


WANT TO BU 


7 to16 mos. old; one extra good roan Noy 
fection Marshal; another good March 
Scotch and Scotch topped, 


Carroll, lowa 
OME OR TWO GOOD 
MILK COWS 


Full blooded Short-horn, registered, weighing not 
iess than 1600 pounds or better, under 6 years old, to 
be safe incalf. State price. 

Jamestown, N. D. 


ALBERT KOKOTT, 


Maine Valley Short-horns 
Est. 1872 ferd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 
Scot ‘ana the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (Suc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 


REEVE BROS,’ <:'.7": 


Herd bull, Bred Right liera boars, 
Wonder Again 141659 and Tomy Orion 202513 
roan March bull calf for sale. 
REEVE BROS., ___ Hampton, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls forSale 


Sired by Cumberland Viscount ani Monarque Sul- 
tan, and out of high class dams of the choicest Scotch 
breeding. Some real herd headers at bargain prices 
if taken soon. 

c. E. TVILTON, 


Heavy Boned Short-horn Bulls 


Reds and roans. (Only a few to offer. Priced 
to move. Polled Durhams all solid. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


HOICE Scotch bull— Blinkey’s Sultan! 522489; 
red roan, 14 mos. old, by Oakdale Sultan by Max- 
walton Sultan; dam, Sunnyblink 20th 144626. Priced 
tosell. W.H. MILLER & SONS, Independence, Ia. 














5 Scotch Sho horns 
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Maquoketa, lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 

















FARMER 


lowa Hotstein Breepers’ SALE 
WATERLOO, IOWA, APRIL 18 
90 HEAD A FEW OF THE FEMALES ARE 


Nineteen daughters of KING SEGIS PONTIAC COM- 

MOSTLY BINATION, the noted son of KING SEGIS PON- 
TIAC. Several of them are bred to oné of the best 

FEMALES sons of KING WALKER. A three-year-old daughter 


WALLACES’ 




















of a 30 Ib. cow. Two heifers from 23}b. daughters of 

All over HOMESTEAD JR. DeKOL. A_ granddaughter of 
KING of the Pontiacs. Nine daughters of HENGER- 

six oa VELD KING. A daughter of KORNDYKE QUEEN 
of age DeKOL’S PRINCE. ‘Twelve females bred to KING 


KORNDYKE SADIE VALE 24th. 


A FEW OF THE BULLS ARE 


A ten months old son of a 31 lb. cow and sired by a 
$32 1b. bull. Another sired by SIR SADIE CORNU- 
COPIA, with a 30 Ib. average for his five nearest 
dams. Others sired by such bulls as KING SEGIS 
PONTIAC COMBINATION, HENGERVELD KING, 
KING KORNDYKE SADIE VALE 24th and others. 
PLAN TO COME STARTS AT 10 SHARP 


TUBERCULIN 
TESTED 


SELECT STOCK 
FROM 
BREEDERS’ 
HERDS 








SALE MANAGED BY THE 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE 
CO. OF LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 


SEMD FOR 
CATALOG 


AUCTIONEER 
B. V. KELLEY 
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GRAMER & SONS, GIANT DUROCS 


Sired by our 1,000 





teal a type of the best of breeding. 
Boars and gilts of no akin. 


Fall pigs with extreme size, bone and quality. 
Ib. Giant Model, and our 800 Ib, Long Wonder Again, 


mM. C. CRAMER & SON, 
3 MONTHS 


A PURE BRED DUROC CRITIC BOAR ‘wis $18.50 


Also GOLDEN MODEL boars of October and November farrow for #16.00.  Pedi- 
gree with each pig. For particulars write 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 


8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Gol. 


These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 3d dams. Here’s the chance to get a son of the 
great sire whose get have topped so many sales. These are haif brothers to the $555.00 sow in the world’s 
record sale in lowa. I have a few other top pigs by King Col. Again 
For a good boar prospect write vT H EO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 


15 Fall Pigs | Duroc Jersey Sows andGilts 


Sired by King’s Col. Again ORCHARD HILL FARM 


and May’s Watt's Model 
Is now offering choice fall yearlings and spring gilts 


My half interest in King’s Col. Again sold for 8345, 
Tam now offering my 3-year-old boar, May’s Watt's for April farrow, Best of blood lines and breeding. 


Monroe, lowa 

















Model, This hog Is a great Duroc sire Order direct from the ad. Price from $50.00 to #75.00; 
FOR A SNAP, WRITE 250 Lo 325 Ibs. weight. 

CHAS. MAY, Roca, Nebr. | L. C. ANDERSON, ALTA, l|IOWA 

Big Type Duroc Jersey Brood Sows 

Cherry Orion King Bo BOARS 8 rye number of big oe tried sows 





Extra good. Extreme bone, best of feet, high of the most approved breeding, bred to our Great 
backs and stretchy Dams mostly by King of Wonder 3d boar, for sale. Ail immune and safe tn 
Cols. Again, litter mate to Defender. pig for April farrow. No sale expense. Prices right. 

Sheldon, lowa ROTH & DODSON, Ocheyedan, Iowa 


A. J. 


DeWOUNG, 








POLAN stiinecras peccwswemedd 


. 


LONG ONG HENRY 81516, OUR 4-TON POLAND BOAR 


When in 
the ia ket for the famous blg Polaud-China, just remember our herd. Write or visit 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, COOK, NEBRASKA 


PUTMAN & SON NOW OFFER FINE FALL BOARS 


We have the finest 
Let us sell you a 





We have refused long money for this Z He is big and good and, best of all, a great eire. 





These are by King’s Col., our great herd boar, whose get have topped so many sales. 
herd boar prospects we ever raised. Eleven champions came from our herd in one year, 
S “4 - rd oan Also offering some fall gilts, 

i SON, 


rospect 


MAN & 


s Big Polands 


big spring boars—20 big spring open gilts 
r 200 Ibs. and better in spare flesh. Main 

aragon 72900, a giant for size, and out of 
mature sows with extreme scale. We have spent the 
best years of our life getting this scale and bone, 
For further information write 


GEO. GLYNN, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


lessons LED DURHAMS. 


wa a aa 








TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 
MY HERD BOAR FOR SALE 


Smooth Young Wonder 


A two-year-old that 1s an outstanding boar in his 
class. W£ll trade for good big type bred 
gilts if they are good enough. Also fall boars 
and fall gilts for sale. 


C. L. THUIRER, R. 4, Box 35, Spencer, fa, 


H sesiesaniatosentioks 
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HEREFORD E BULLS" 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some good farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 


weighing 2200 Ibs. 
ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


Polled Hereford Bulls Bulls 


We now have for sale 10 good, thick young bulls, 
yearlings and coming a year old, sired by Polled 
Prosperity. 

R. 5, 


R. A. FRITZ & SON, 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wevan sult you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Some choice herd headers of serviceable age. 
L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
De standar YOUR CALVES with a Double 
Standard Pofled Durham bull bred by C, T. 
AYRES & SON, Osceola, Clark County, Iowa, 


Discs = [WORTHS. 


Laurens, lowa 











oom lowa 








LL AA LLL, 
TAMW ORTH | Boars all sold. Now have te 
ca -y a fine lot of bred sows 

d gilts for February, March 

and April farrow. Cholcest blood lines; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pigs in numbers to suit; mostly by grand champions, 
J. B. MacKoy, Farragut, lowa 


Tag your stock—best and Fon ped means of 





identification for H Shee = Cattl 
Name, address and oom ca tage 


on 
Catalog mailed oh on venue — 
F.S. Burch@&Co., 155 W. me St. Chicago 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted shew 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Baimont Jr., by Balmont, Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want @ 
herd beader of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them, They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078, 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


We have five big, rugged 
bulls for sale—one three- 
year-old, two senior year- 
lings, two junior yearlings. 
Prices reasonable. 


E. B. LAFLIN 
Crab Orchard, Neb. 


EDENWOLD 
HERD OF ANGUS 


offers for sale 


EIGHT YOUNG BULLS—8 TO 18 MOS. 


Pride, Erica and Blackbird breeding. 
$romo 155560 and other prize winuers. 


R. W. FRANK, Renwick, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


A few choice individuals from 12 to 15 months old 
for sale, {ncluding one Trojan Erica. All sired by 
the splendid breeding Blackbird bull, Bredo 2d 178271. 
Come and see them, or write. 
Ww. Ss. AUST raN, 




















Sired by 





fowa 


Angus Herd Bull for Bap . onc Home alo 


by Woodlawn Elfin. 
Also young bulls from 9% to 18 mos, old. C, H. and J. 
E. E. BAU! MAN, Pella, lowa 





choice 


wo individuals, 
Angus Bulls ¢ 11 and 12 mos. old Both 
Trojan Ericas. Come and see them or write. L, O. 


AMUNDSON, 


Rade liffe, lowa 


au KRNSEWN, 
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A GUERNSEY BULL 


is what you need to 


Improve that Grade Herd 
In a Minnesota herd a 
bull increased its averayve 
24 per cent. 
Write for our 
GUERNSEYS. 
AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Box W. F. Peterboro, N. H. 


Guernsey 
production 


FREE 


booklets on 











_ MOLSTEES NS. 


wee 


Beaver Valley Farm 













BDutcehiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
the head ot soe Val Hiis dam 

é » Hengerveld’ t DekKol, 
27.94 Ib ‘His sire Colantha Johanna Lad, sit f 101 
A. R. O, daughters, sire of more daughter that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk in 80 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R.O 
records. We have « few choice young bu'ls for sale 
well Gone straight, sound in health. For prices 
write VER V ALI «EY FARM, Cedar F lowa. 


“ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over tifty cows and heifers in herd average over 








20 lbs. ALR. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 

and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 

Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAYW BROS., Wa ater oo, tows 
RED POLL. 


—e—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Old Homestead Red Polls 


Young bulls of serviceable eges—good ones. Sire, 
Jumbo 23810 by the undefeated Logan. Jumbo ts also 
forsale. Best sire I ever owned. Right every way. 
For particulars write 
MYRON se H ENC KH, 


T W ( RED PO Lis 

Also Beloa 545; is fresh, gives better 
than 50 lbs. of milk * ‘e & If you want some thing 
good, come or write. A. Wi ohisdort, Cresco, lowa- 


lowa 










FOR SALE. 








MISCELLAN KOUS 


eee 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Clydesdale stallion, two years old. 

Clydesdale stallion, one year old. 

Hampshire and Oxford Down rams. 

Poland-China and Duroc Jersey fall pigs 

Choice Ayrshire, Guernsey and Holstein bull calves 
from dams with yearly records. 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 

Towa State College, Ames, 





Iowa 





Please mention this paper when writing: 
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THE AUTOGRAPHIC KODAK. 

One of the big improvements in came 
eras the past year is the autographic 
kodak, by means of which, when you 
take « picture, you can write the subject 
of the picture on the film, so that you 
do not need to depend on memory to 
identify the picture. If it is business 
pictures which you take, the autographie 
kodak is invaluable, as it enables you to 
jdentify the_pictures beyond any question 
of doubt. It is a mighty nice thing for 
pictures that are taken for pleasure also. 
as you will know in the future just what 
the picture is, if the record is written on 
the film at the time it is taken. An in- 
teresting booklet telling about his auto- 
graphie feature has been issued by the 
Eastman Kodak Co., of 393 State St. 
Rochester, N. Y., and they will be glad 
to send it. As our readers_know, they 
are makers of the famous Eastman ko- 
dais and Brownie,cameras. The price of 
Brownies and kodaks range from $2 up 
to as high a price as you want to pay. 
The little Brownies take splendid pic- 
tures, and if you have never had a kodak 
on the farm, you do not know how much 
pleasure there is in getting pictures of 
the children, of the live stock, of the 
puildings, etc. The catalog issued by the 
Eastman Company will undoubtedly be 
jnteresting to a good many of our read- 
ers.—Advertising Notice. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF CHANDLER 
AUTOMOBILES. 


Features of Chandler automobiles that 
are also features of some of the most 
expensive cars made, are brought out in 
the advertisement of the Chandler Motor 
Co., Dept. S S, Cleveland, Ohio, on page 
612. The Chandler Co. have checked the 
Chandler features with the features of 
eight of the best known high-priced cars, 
and the advertisement gives fufl details. 
The Chandler car, as most of our readers 
know, sells for $1,395 for the seven and 
four-passenger roadster. Their catalog 
jllustrates and describes the Chandler in 
all details, and the manufacturers will 
be glad to have you send for it. The 
mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing them will be much appreciated, as 
they want to know from what _ source 
their inquiries come.—Advertising Notice. 


BUY YOUR GATES EARLY. 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers who need 
new farm gates should make it a point 
to buy early. We believe they will save 
money in so doing. One of the desirable 
gates advertised with us is the Square 
Deal, which is illustrated and described 
in the advertisement of the manufactur- 
ers ,the Keystone Steel and Wire Co., on 
page 627. They tell in this advertise- 
ment about the very neat little wire 
splicer which they are sending free to 
those who fill out the coupon which their 


advertisement contains. The illustration 
of their gate in the advertisement gives 
an idea of its desirability, and we _ be- 


lieve our readers will find it an especially 
satisfactory gate.—Advertising Notice. 


WALLACES’ FARMER SUBSCRIPTION 
OFFER. 

A special offer of Wallaces’ Farmer 
to January 1, 1918, is made in this week’s 
issue, and any new subscriber can se- 
cure Wallaces’ Farmer at this special 
offer. A good many of the friends of our 
paper can help us quite a bit by interest- 
ing their neighbors in taking the paper, 
and in order to in part repay them for 
their bother, we offer some valuable pre- 
miums for small clubs. The advertise- 
ment on page 639 tells about them, and 
we will appreciate the favor if you will 
refer to the advertisement, and make an 
efofrt to get up a club of subscribers in 
your neighborhood. Many of the good 
friends of Wallaces’ Farmer are acting 
as a forwarding agent or club raiser in 
their neighborhood, belHeving the circula- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer means better 
farming and better citizenship. In other 
words, that the motto of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, “Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right 
Living,"’ is worthy of their most hearty 





endorsement. You will find that your 
friends and neighbors will appreciate 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and you will be doing 
usS @ very great favor if you will interest 
them.—Advertising Notice. 


COAL AT $2.50 PER TON. 

During the month of April, the Martin- 
Howe Coal Co., who sell their Tecumseh 
coal direct to the farmers, offer the very 
low price of $2.50 per ton, f. o. b. the 
mines. If you would like to know what 
the cost of freight will be to your station, 
if you will write them they will be glad 
to tell you what the coal will cost laid 
down at your town. ‘They have done a 
good deal of business with farm folks in 
the past two years, and their coal has 
given excellent satisfaction. They want 
the permanent trade of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
readers, and they will be glad to send you 
full information concerning their Tecum- 
seh coal, and why it is good coal to buy. 
Their advertisement on page 610 is very 
interesting, and a postal card or letter 
request to the Martin-Howe Coal Co., 
1902 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill., will 
bring an answer to any questions you 
may wish to ask, as well as full particu- 
lars. Their advertisement gives some 
interesting data, and they would appre- 
ciate your looking it up.—Advertising 
Notice. 

GOOD CLOTHES TO BUY. 


When a farmer buys a plow or a wagon 
or some other implement, he is particular 
about the name of the manufacturer. He 
should be equally particular in the clothes 
he buys, as the label on a suit of clothes 
is the manufacturer’s guarantee of qual- 
ity, the same as the label on farm imple- 
ments. In this issue, on page 623, the 
Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland, Ohio, call 
attention to their Clothcraft clothes, that 
sell at from $12 to $25. They mention in 
particular their serge specials, their 5130 
and 6130 blue and gray serges, selling at 
$16.50 per suit, while a little better qual- 
ity can be obtained in their 4130 and 3330 
blue and gray serges at $20. The Joseph 
& Feiss Co. will be glad to give you the 
name of their dealer nearest you, as they 
would like to have you call at his store 
and look over their serge specials. They 
believe you will find their clothes more 
than satisfactory.—Advertising’ Notice. 


CREOSOTED FENCE POSTS. 


Yellow pine creosoted fence posts are 
advertised by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of 134 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo., on page 627. These posts are made 
from selected trees, are air dried and 
yard seasoned, and then treated by the 
Long-Bell yacuum creosoting process, un- 
til pure creosote is forced into every part 
of the sap wood, thus protecting the fiber 
of the post and killing germs of decay. 
Under the title of “The Post Everlast- 
ing,’’ they tell about the L-B creosoted 
posts, and they will be glad to send a 
copy of this book to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who is interested. Their 
L-B trade-mark appears on the end of 
each post, and it is your guarantee that 
you will get a post that will prove thoroly 
satisfactory.—Advertising Notice. 

THE QUICK WAY OF GETTING LIVE 

STOCK AND CROPS TO MARKET. 


There is a whole lot of timely sugges- 
tion in the full-page advertisement of the 
Smith Form-A-Truck, on our back cover 
this week. It illustrates the Smith Form- 
A-Truck with hog rack body, which is 
readily converted into a grain rack body, 
flat rack body, for hauling such products 
as baled hay, etc., a basket rack body, 
ete. As most of our readers know, the 
Smith Form-A-Truck is an attachment 
by means of which you can convert the 
Ford, Maxwell, Overland, Dodge, Buick 
or Chevrolet cars, either new or old, into 
a fully guaranteed truck. When the steel 
chassis of these cars is telescoped on the 
Smith Form-A-Truck frame, which is a 
very simple operation, it makes a thoroly 
practical and satisfactory truck. Very 
interesting literature has been issued by 
the Smith Motor Truck Corp., 1002 Smith 
Form-A-Truck Bldg., Chicago, Ill., about 





the Smith Form-A-Truck, and they will 
be glad to send same to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


GOODYEAR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, makers of the well-known 
Goodyear automobile tires, ask you to 
read their full-page advertisement on page 
602. In this advertisement they make 
the suggestion that if you have not tried 
Goodyear tires, to ask your friend or 
your neighbor, who has tried them, what 
he thinks of them, and what sort of serv- 
ice he is getting from Goodyear tires. 
They believe this is the very best kind 
of evidenec of the value of an automobile 
tire, and they are glad to have their tires 
judged by the service and satisfaction 
which they give. Goodyear service sta- 
tions and dealers will be found in prac- 
tically all towns. They keep Goodyear 
tires-in stock, and Goodyear tubes, and 
also the Goodyear Tire Saver Kit, which 
many folks will want to buy. Some very 
interesting literature with regard to Good- 
year tires and also with regard to the 
care of automobile tires, will be sent to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
enough interested to mention the paper 
when writing for it.—Advertising Notice. 


A CONVENIENT SPRAYER FOR THE 
FARM. 


A medium-sized hand sprayer, mounted 
so that it can be wheeled anywhere on 
the farm, and which is always ready for 
use, will be found in the Hayes sprayer, 
advertised by the Hayes Pump and Plant- 
er Co., Dept. V, Galva, Ill, on page 626. 
If you want to spray your hogs with dip 
and disinfectant, this hand outfit will en- 
able you to make quick ‘work of the job. 
If you want to spray the barns and poul- 
try houses, with disinfectant, the spray- 
er is ready for instant use. It is just 
such an outfit as many of our readers 
will desire, and we suggest that they re- 
fer to the advertisement on page 626, and 
write the Hayes Pump and Planter Co. 
for full information.—Advertising Notice. 


AN INTERESTING CORN PLANTER 
BOOK 


A very attractive booklet telling about 
the Hayes four-wheel corn planter, has 
been issued by the Hayes Pump and 
Planter Co., of Dept. 8, Galva, Ill Any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who would 
like to have a copy, can get it by writing 
them at the above address. It gives the 
very information the prospective buyer 
would like to have with regard to the 
Hayes four-wheel planter, and undoubt- 
edly a good many of our readers will be 
interested therein. Just send them a 
postal card or letter request for the 
Four-Wheel Planter Book, and it will 
come by return mail.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
THE HUDSON SUPER-SIX. 


Information with regard to the Hudson 
Super-Six is given by the Hudson Motor 
Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., on page 615. 
They tell in this advertisement how the 
problem of friction is solved in the Hud- 
son Super-Six. Very interesting and at- 
tractive literature has been issued by the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., and they will be 
glad to send it to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer interested. No matter whether 
you are figuring on buying a car this 
season or npt, they will be glad to send 
you their literatgire. They believe the 
mechanical features of the Hudson Super- 
Six will be unusually interesting, and 
they will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation.—Advertising Notice. 


HAY TOOLS. 

Everything in the line of hay tools is 
supplied and manufactured by the Lou- 
den Machinery Co., of 2816 Court St., 
Fairfield, Iowa. They illustrate in their 
advertisement on page 625, their Louden 
balance grapple fork, which will lift a 
half ton of hay at a time, and their Lou- 
den Senior hay carrier. These tools are 
the result of a good many years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing. The Louden 





Machinery Co. have made a careful study 
of hay tools and barn equipment, and 
they are. in shape to supply any of our 
readers who are figuring on building a 
barn, with very helpful information. If 
you. want suggestions, tell them what 
kind of a barn you are figuring on, and 
the Louden Co. will be glad to send you 
suggestions. If you want plans, they 
will be glad to arrange to supply you 
with plans, if you put in their Louden 
barn equipment, which comprises every- 
thing in the line of barn equipment, 
stalls, stanchions, feed and litter carri- 
ers, barn_door hangers; in short, every- 
thing. Few manufacturers issue more 
attractive literature than the Louden 
Machinery Co., and a postal card or let- 
ter request to them, asking for their 
book, will be time and money well invest- 
ed.—Advertising Notice. 


TAGGESEN HAS GOOD PERCHERONS. 

We suggest to those wanting a real 
classy, big Percheron stallion or mare 
that they pay a visit to Mr. Martin Tag- 
gesen, of Mason City, Iowa. He will 
show you a line of young stuff that can 
scarcely fail to please. Note his card 
elsewhere in this issue.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


ANGUS HERD OFFERED 


Nineteen females and herd 
bull, Proud Kahn 
Nine Blackbirds, seven Prides, three Queen Mothers, 
one Jannet. But four are past 8 years. Except one, 
all either bave calves or are well forward. ust all 
sell together, Price $4500. No trade. One top # 
mo. bull offered separate. 


F.J. NELSON, Sheldon, lowa 
16 Head of Purebred and High Grade 


ANGUS COWS 


10 with calves at side and others to drop calves soon. 


ASH-LAWN FARM, Odebolt, Sac Co., lowa 
CHOICE ROAN BELGIAN STALLIONS 


Bred from selected {mported sires and dams. We 
give the farmer the jobber’s profit and seli direct at 


prices that will make you money. 
CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, lowa 
CHESTER WHITES. 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 
ears ago is well fixed. Visitors welcome. Nothing 
ut this year’s pigs now to offer. Book orders early. 
B. RK. VALE, 




















Bonaparte, lowa 





BEKKSHIRES. 
Holland Farm Berkshires 
Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable. C. D. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cresee, lowe 


AUCTION EERS 


Pedigreed Live 
J. R. THOMPSON settee 
GEO. H. BURGE wis se 


Merrill, ia. 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©™*4Rz1ExD. 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS Bor, 22 ctu 


High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 
lars, F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, Iowa. 


ULEFOOT HOGS— . herd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs Pedigrees 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 









































Whitsitts’ 


of Whitehall Sultan breeding. 














347290, a Cruickshank Nonpareil, sired b 


26th Auction Sale of Registered 
Short-horn Gattle 


AT PRAIRIE HEART FARM, ADJOINING 


Preemption, Ill., Wednesday, Apr. 25 
| 45 HEAD—24 BULLS, 21 FEMALES 


The offering for this sale is selected from the best young cattle raised the past two years. There are 24 bulls and all the 
females but four are heifers, most of them open. The bulls are a are thick lot, most of them big strong yearlings. They are 
roans and reds and have the feeding quality you like to see in beef catt 
y Lancaster, a son of Imp. Old Lancaster, noted sire of prize winners; and some are sired by Missies Sultan, a Marr Missie of 
Whitehall Sultan breeding. The heifers are of similar breeding as the bulls, and are of good type and quality. 

Prairie Heart herd is one of the oldest herds in the state, and the good thick t 
best Scotch herd bulls, the present herd bulls being Sultan’s Craibstone 430051 and 





The cattle are in useful con lition and are of desirable Scotch and Scotch topped 
ose of Morning, and Cruickshank Violet Bud. 


and feeding quality of the cattle is the result of proper care and the use of the 
an Villager 44179, the latter of Villager and Avondale breeding, and the former 


breeding. The Scotch families represented are the pm one Claret, Village Bud, 
Other families include the Scottish Blue Belle, Young Mary, Young Phyllis, Gaiety and F 

Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, aad come to the sale where you can buy good Short-horns on their merits. 

Preemption is on the Rock Island Ry., south of Rock Island, Ill., the train leaving Rock Island for Preemption at 8:30 a.m. The Interurban will also be met sale 
day at Hicks Crossing, and parties coming via Galesburg or Monmouth can leave these points on the Interurban. 


JONES and BURGE, 


|WHITSITT BROS., a a 


le. The older bulls are mostly si 


PREEMPTION, ILLINOIS 


by King Nonpareil 


. 


10n. 
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Show and Breeding Cattle 


WILL SELL AT 


Atlantic, lowa, Tuesday, April (7th 
43 Head and (4 Calves 


17 Cows, 15 Two-Year-Old and Yearling Heifers, 
Most of Them Bred to 


EPISTOS 201189 
if BULLS—HERD HEADERS AND SHOW BULLS 


Some of the breed’s finest specimens go in this sale. Included 
is the senior yearling Blackbird show bull, Belmont A 8d, first 
2 prize senior bull calf at Des Moines last year, and pronounced by 
experts the best senior yearling to sell this year. Also the Trojan Erica yearling, Erra’s Lad, a prize winner last year and a great 
show prospect for this year; and other show bulls, one of them a first prize winner at Minnesota and champion at Sioux City. 
Truly a phenomenal bull offering. Also the massive show cow Paprica, with heifer calf at foot, and the great two-year-old show 
heifer, Erica Roberts 10th, an intensely bred Trojan Erica, and bred to Epistos; and the junior yearling show heifers, Black- 
bird Favorite 7th and Blackbird Roberts 15th, together with many other cows and heifers of exceptional worth, the kind the 
discriminating breeder likes to own, and none like to part with. Nearly all are Blackbirds and Trojan Ericas, and a few are K 
Prides and Queen Mothers. All the cows are bred to the Trojan Erica International grand champion Epistos, or to the Black- 
bird first prize Belmont A 3d. Fourteen have calves at foot and most of them rebred. 

The opportunity to secure as desirable show and breeding stock is not often presented at public auction. Do not miss it. 
The sale will be held in the fair grounds sale pavilion. Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


F. J. ROBERTS, OOPER, IGO AND REPPERT, Auctioneers. ATLANTIC, IOWA 


Remember the P. J. Donohoe sale at Holbrook, Iowa, April 18th, and W. H. Cooper's sale at Hedrick, Iowa, April 19th. A 
special sleeper has been arranged for the Donohoe sale. Attend all three sales. 




















GRAND CHAMPION EPISTOS 





A GREAT OFFERING OF ANGUS | 


























Last Call and Invitation to Brookside Angus Sale 
Wednesday, April 18, Holbrook, lowa Co., lowa 


A great offering of 55 HEAD—15 se and 40 FEMALES - 





Daughters and granddaughters of Black Woodlawn, and other special attractions—some of the ls 
best cows and heifers and bulls that have come from Brookside Herd. You know the kind. See 
page announcement last week, and write for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Trains met at Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 

Attention is called also to the Angus sales to be held by F. J. Roberts, Atlantic, lowa, April 
17, and by W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa, April 19. Do not miss these three sales. 


r j DONOHOE COOPER, KRASCHEL, BROCK and HOLBROOK Iowa sat ries 
s 5 j HENSS, Auctioneers 5 habs. 4 ee ng, ead 






































if interested in Botter Angus For My Annual Angus Cattle Sale, when a lot of big thick 
cows, picked from the 
Cattle Come to Eastside Farm best in the herd, and a strong, rugged lot of bulls of serviceable ages will be mr bulls and 45 females, 


besides 15 ¢ alves, We do not think anyone will put up a better ‘bunch of big useful cows, all of producing 


he e d he 4 C k, ’ Oo yy as age, and bred to the double bred Blackbird herd bulls, Black Jovian and Bronson. See full page announce- 


ment last week and write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Igo and Reppert, Auctioneers—assisted by Henss and Brock. 
ih 7. . e? g7 5 Remember the F. J. Roberts sale at Atlantic, lowa, April 17, and the P. J. Donohoe sale at Holbrook, 


Iowa, April 18. Attend all three. W. H. COCPER, Hedrick, lowa 
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BIG TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


Wallaces’ Farmer Till Jan. 1, 1918 
Only 50 Cents 




















subscriptions. 





ance of this year. 


They will always be grateful to you for introducing the paper to them. 
It will be a good investment for any man who has farm 


of inspiration and help, and a welcome visitor each week. 
interests, helping him to farm better, 


make more money, and be 


OR the purpose of introducing Wallaces’ Farmer to new folks, a special rate of 50c will be made for trial 
Trial orders will start the week they r 
Tell your friends about this splendid bargain and invite them to try Wallaces’ Farmer for the bal- 
They will like it just as well as you do after they get thoroly acquain‘ed with it. 


“ach us and ‘continue till January 1, 1918. 


They will find Wallaces’ Farmer a source 


a better citizen and neighbor. 


Valuable Premiums Given For Small Clubs 


Our friends who will send three or more trial orders, at the special trial 
Use the order blank below, and indicate clearly the article you select as 


choice of valuable merchandise premiums, 
your reward for sending the club. 


THREE-PIECE “QUALITY” KNIFE SET 


rate of 50c each, will be given their 


STEEL DOCU! MENT BOX AND WALLET 




















This fine set comprises one 8-inch slicer, one sturdy 6 


knife and one handy paring knife. 
crucible steel, swedged, etched and nicely finished. 


strictly first class in every way. 


Given as a reward fora club of four trial ‘subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at 


the special trial rate of 50c each to January 1, 1918, 


SIX-INCH ADJUSTABLE WRENCH 














Drop forged from best tool steel; jaws case hardened for severe 
work; highly polished and warranted to give satisfaction. With this 
wrench you can do a variety of work quicker and easier than with any 
other style wrench made. 


Given as a reward for a club of three trial subscribers to Wallaces’ 
Farmer at the special rate of 50c each to January 1, 1918. 














— USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Gentlemen: Inclosed please find $.. .to pay for the following 


trial desianaamincieniaihe to Wallaces’ Farmer for the rest of 1917: 








NAME OF ‘NEW SUBSCRIBER 











“Se ee a 
In return for my help you may send me, postpaid, the premium marked: 


Steel Document Box League Base Ball Adjustable Wrench 
Perfect Sewing Awl Quality Knife Set Ideal Riveter 





Name. Town State 








4-inch butcher 
The blades are of the very best tempered 
Guaranteed to be 











Are your deeds, notes, insurance policies and 
other valuable papers safe? Use this fire- 
resisting steel document box with spring lock and key, 
double hinged. Meddler proof and curiosity proof. 

Given as a reward for a club of three trial subscribers 
to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special trial rate of 50c each to January 1, 


THE PERFECT SEWING AWL 


There is nothing like this patent Lock Stitch Sewing Awl] to repair 
harness, shoes, canvas, etc. It sews like a machine. Equipped with 
assorted diamond pointed needles and a supply of the best waxed 
thread, ready for use. Full instructions with each outfit. 


Given ‘as a reward for a club of three trial subscribers to Wallaces’ 
Farmer at the special trial rate of 50c each to January 1, 1918. 


IDEAL HARNESS RIVETER 


Mends all kinds of harness, leather, 
canvas, etc. Adjustable steel plunger; 
11% inches long, giving good leverage. 
Uses ordinary tubular rivet, sold every- 
where. No punch or rivet set required. 
Given as a reward for a club of three trial 


subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special 
trial rate of 50c each to January 1, 1918. 


OFFICIAL LEAGUE BASE BALL 


This splendid ball conforms to the require- 
ments of the National and American Leagues 
and the National Agreement Rules. The finest 
wool yarn, rubber center and specially tanned 
horsehide, combined with the lock-stitch linen 
thread hand stitching and scientific manufac- 
ture enables the manufacturers to guarantee 
it for 18 innings. 











Given as a reward for a club of four trial 4} 
subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at our special @ 
trial rate of 50c each to January 1, 1918. 
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You 


How Do You Do 


Smith Form-a-Truck is keeping every horse on the farm for live, 
Plowing, seeding and Harvesting are 
real work for horses. Get early crops and fancy prices by quick 
seeding and harvesting. Insure against crop losses due to 
delays in plowing. Do it by keeping 


money-making farmers. 


work and do your hauling with a 


These Big Savings 


Use Smith Form-a-Truck for hauling hogs, 
sheep and cattle to market. One Smith Form- 
a-Truck will haul as much as 4 teams, And in 
half the time—10 to 12 miles per hour! 


Save the pay of 3 drivers in hauling crops to 
town. One Smith Form-a-Truck anda single 
driver will do all the work of @ teams and 
4 drivers—a clear saving of $8 to $10 a day! 


Smith Form-a-Truck will carry 2,000 pounds 
of milk 10 miles and return with the empty 
cans in less than 2 hours. _ And the total cost 
of the round trip is but $1.50—gasoline, oil, 
tires and everything. Think of it! 


Now 8 Farm 


Change to any one of 8types of farm bodies is now_made instantly with the famous 8-in-1 con- 
e farm body. Not a single tool is required. 


vertib 
rack body to hay rack bod 
rack body — basket rack 

exclusive Smith Form-a-Truck feature. 


Double Strength 


Smith Form-a-Truck combines with any Ford, 
Maxwell, Overland, Dodge Bros., Buick or 
Chevrolet—either new or used cars—to make 
a fully guaranteed, one-ton truck. When the 
chassis _of these cars is telescoped on the 
Smith Form-a-Truck frame the remarkable 
strength of these cars is reinforced. You se- 
cure double construction—double strength— 
the strongest construction ever known to 
engineering. 

And the rear axles of these cars become jack- 
shafts for the powerful chain drive. The 
strong, sturdy Smith Form-a-Truck axle car- 
ries 90% of the load. 


for loose grain — high 


Send Coupon NOW 


diately by getting the full value of horses. Read the wetdertul story, of Smith Form-a-Truck in 
our big book—FREE to farmers, Yours forthe coupon, Send it T 


The heavy portion of 
tion shows the Smith 





1 Need Your Horses 
for? lowing — 


y — flat rack body, scoop board down — grain body. 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Smith Form-a- Truck 


Executive Offices and Salesroom, Suite1002Smith Form-a-Truck Bldg. : = 2 
CHICAGO = 


Up I, § +# MAIL THIS TODAY 
ly 


Truck attachment, which carries 90 
per cent of the load, bolted to the power 
plant with a vise-like grip. 


my i 
yyy 


Your Hauling? 


x your horses at real horse 
Smith Form-a-Truck. 


20 More Acres for 
Tractor Owners 


Throughout the country tractor owners are 
now selling their horses and buying Smith 
Form-a-Trucks, They are saving veterinary 
bills, medicine, shoeing, bedding—scores of 
needless expenses. 

Government figures show that it requires all 
the feed grown on 20 acres of land to feed 
four horses. 

A Smith Form-a-Truck saves this—giving you 
the use of this land for other crops. 


20 acres of fine farm land for $350—think of it! 


Bodies in 1 




















== Rack Body for Hay,, 
== Straw, Loose Grain 


_ Merely pull the lever and change from ho; 
side flare board y — flat rack body — stoc 


his is an 





Never has any motor truck at any price sur- 
passed the astonishing economy records of 
the Smith Form-a-Truck now being made in 
daily use on hundreds and hundreds of farms. 


Note these wonderful economies: 12 to 15 E = 
miles per gallon of gasoline — 6,000 to 8,000 F - 
miles on a set of tires—and practically no 

repair bills. 


The first Smith Form-a-Truck ever built is ==t= 

still in daily service. It has traveled over = = 
22,000 miles. And the total repair cost has : = 
been less than $8. ere else could you = 
duplicate this economy? 2 = 





You need Smith Form-a-Truck on your 
farm NOW—AT ONCE. Keep your horses 
for farm work. Start saving money imme- 


= Basket Rack Body 


DAY. 


Smith Motor Truck Corporation, ' 
Suite1002 Smith Form-a-Truck Bldg., Chicago 

Gentlemen:—Without obligation on my part, — 
send full details of Smith Form-a-Truck, the wonder 
ful farm attachment with the new convertible body 
for farm use. I am interested in how the Smith hed 
a-Truck can save me money and give me better serv’ 
than I am now getting from horses. 
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